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SPAIN. 


HE arrest and exile of the Duke and Duchess of Mont- 
PENSIER is a very marked event in Spanish politics. 

The wholesale seizure and deportation of marshals, generals, 
and officers of every rank, which accompanied this bold stroke, 
was not nearly so much out of the ordinary course of things 
in Spain. There is always either a revolution in Spain or a 
coup d'état to prevent a revolution ; and the holders of power 
have Jately learnt to deal their blows with greater severity 
and with a wider sweep. Senor Goxzates Bravo may soon hope 
tosay with the late Marshal Narvarz that he has no enemies 
in Spain, for he will have safely locked up all whom he hates 
in the Canary Islands. But when the QUEEN goes so far as to 
turn her own sister and her brother-in-law out of the country, 
things look serious. ‘The Duke of Montrensier has conducted 
himself so prudently for so many years that it is not at all 
likely that he really mixed himself up with a revolutionary 
plot. He has lived quietly in his lovely retreat near Seville, 
ind has had nothing more to do with the troubled politics of 
the country than any other inoffensive Spanish gentleman. 
The Duchess has, on more than one occasion, been said to 
have remonstrated with her sister as to the violent course of 
despotism and bigotry into which the unfortunate Queen has 
plunged, but one sister is not generally driven into exile by 
another because she gives good advice. The real truth is that 
the Duke and Duchess of Montrensizr have become, however 
unintentionally, a source of indisputable danger to the QUEEN. 
The dissatisfaction which the Government has excited is so 
very great that men’s thoughts have been inevitably turned to 
the project of getting the Duke and Duchess to iound a new 
order of things, either as occupants of the throne or as 
tegents until the QurEn’s son is old enough to reign. It has 
been evident for some time that no revolution which lett 
the QueeEN on the throne would be of any use. It is not a 
simple change from one Marshal or General to another 
Marshal or General that the country wants, but a totally 
new sort of government. But unless there is to be a Re- 
public, there must be a new Sovereign, and the sad expe- 
rience of their colonies makes Spaniards justly distrustful of 
Republics; and the pressure of all Luropean influence is so 
strong against Republics, that a new Republic, if founded 
in Europe, seems almost certain to collapse. But it is 
not so very easy to get « Sovereign for Spain. Either 
the new Sovereign must be another Bournon or a stranger. 


The irrational antipathy of Spaniards, and of all persons of | pe 


Spanish descent, to strangers is so strong that the country 
caunot be trusted to endure them. ‘The most obvious project 
is to unite Spain with Portugal, and to find in the King of 
PortuGat a solution of the difficulty; but, strange as it may 
seein, there is scarcely any nation of whom the Spaniards 
kuow less, with whom they have less intercourse, and for 
whom they have less friendly fecling, than tie Portuguese. 
They do not wish for the union, and the Portuguese tear 
it, and the King of PorruGaL may reasonably prefer to 
held his own little kingdom in safety rather than run the 
tisk of losing botis Crowns by uniting them. The project, 
therelore, of finding a new Sovereign in the King of PortuGat, 
though it has been entertained by some men of character 
and ubility, has never been a popular one, and has not been 
based oi: a knowledge of the real wishes of the persons prin- 
Cipally concerned. It is exceedingly difficult for a revo- 
lutionary party, even if momentarily successtul, to keep the 
throne Vacant, aud to go and look fur a stranger as their 
Sovereign. ‘They must have some one ready at hand,and it 
Would be most dangerous for them to open preliminary nego- 
tations which might be so easily betrayed. If a stranger 


but with the exception of the sons and grandsons of Louis 
Puitipre, the Boursons are an utterly used-up, miserable, 
lamentable set of people, and the Queen herself, even in her 
present worst days, is as good as any of them. To put any of 
the Cartist family on the throne would be to break with all 
the traditions of the party that gained the ascendency in the 
civil war; and to look to the Neapolitan branch would be to 
instal in the empty room spirits seven times worse than those 
cast out. 
Spaniards, therefore, who feel dishonoured and degraded 
by the present condition of their country, and wish for a 
change, cannot, after a survey of all possible courses, help 
turning their eyes in the direction of the Duke and Duchess 
of Monrpensien. They find in this couple a royal pair 
of unimpeached character, popular manners, and unostenta- 
tious liberal principles. ‘To proclaim the Prince of Asturias 
King, and the Duke and Duchess joint Regents, would bo 
to make the very slightest break apparently in the present 
order of the dynastic succession, and yet would insure 
most effectually the introduction of a totally new policy. 
Perhaps the intention formed with regard to the Duke 
and Duchess, so far as it has been distinctly formed at all, 
has rather pointed to making them Sovereigns than Regents; 
but it is a mistake, we believe, to suppose that there is 
any prejudice or feeling in Spain against the Queen's chil- 
dren. ‘They have been given to the country as the offspring 
of their Sovereign, and the country is on this occasion not 
inclined to look ai a gift horse in the mouth, and there would 
be something less odious in the s‘ster of the Queen protiting 
by a revolution to preserve the Crown for the Queen’s son than 
to snatch it for herself and husband. But, whatever might be 
the capacity in which the Duke and Duchess might govern 
if a revolution were successfully made in their favour, it is 
impossible that those who wish for a successful revolution 
at all should not think of them as the most natural holders of 
power if a new Government were established. Even if they 
keep aloof entirely irom politics, and take no steps whatever 
to bring about a revolution, the Duke and Duchess are now 
by the mere force of circumstances dangerous to the QuEEN. 
She sees in them the persons who, if she were driven away, 
might most naturally and properly be put at the head of 
affairs; and a Government which, like the present Spanish 
Government, is quite ready to take any means to preserve 
itself, is really only guarding against a great danger when 
it gets rid of this couple of harmless and respectable 
rsons. The only thing to be suiprised at is that it should 
have been thought suflicient to send them out of the country, 
fur in exile they are always accessible to the chiets of the 
revolutionary party, and it might bave been expected that 
to keep them in arrest would have been thought ‘safer. 
There would have been a rather greater scandal in this treat- 
ment of her sister by the Queen, but the Spanish Government 
has nothing to lose or gain by a scandal being a little bigger 
or smaller. Its only excuse for existing is that it exists, 
and the more sure it can make its existence, the less it 
cares what is thought and said of it. It seems as if the 
Government, if it chose ‘to take tie strong step of arresting 
the sister and brother-in-law of the QuEEN, had better have 
kept them where it could insure their being harmless, and this 
consideration will make the friends of the Duke and Duchess 
reasonably deligited to see them sute somewhere out of Spain. 
Nakvakz in his lifetime, and GonzaLes Bravo since, have 
judged quite rightly that, ior men in their position, the true 
policy is to stick at nothing. If they think that uny one is dan- 
gerous, or likely to become dangerous, or causes them, with or 
without foundation, any uneasiness whatever, off with him to 
the Canaries. It three hundred people seem in the least dan- 


is not to Be the new Sovereign, they must take a Bourson ; 


gerous, off with them all. This is quite the right method of 
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governing for them. Ifa man is a Marshal, and is not one of 
their tools, he is a man who, under certain conceivable cir- 
cumstances, might one day do them harm; and he is there- 
fore much better in prison or in exile than annoying them by 
walking or driving about in comfort at Madrid. It also produces 
a very good effect to take a good sprinkling of generals, 
colonels, and captains, and suddenly cart them away. It 
was in this way that the Inquisition was so successful and 
governed Spain to its heart’s content for so many years. It 
used to swoop down suddenly on people who did not know 
they were doing any harm, and thus produced a most whole- 
some terror. The present Government of Spain is a des- 
potism guided by priests, and it has the sense to behave like 
what it is. It does not make the country powerlul or 
peaceful, or rich or contented, but it keeps up a govern- 
ment after its own pattern, and it concentrates its whole 
thoughts on the difficult task of continuing to survive. Up 
to this moment it has succeeded, and if it goes courageously 
on, and arrests in good time every one it suspects, or 
whom it suspects it may some day suspect, it may go 
on for a good time to come. And, fortunately for it, 
it has enlisted a very powerful friend in its service. The 
revolutionary party find that if they wish to avoid the 
perils of a Republic they are almost inevitably turned in the 
direction of the Duke of Montrensier, and directly they are 
so turned, they make an enemy of the Emperor of the Frencu. 
The only people Louis Naroteon hates and fears, and has 
always hated and feared, are the princes of the House of 
Orveans, and it would be eminently distasteful to him to have 
one of them installed as the virtual ruler of Spain. If he 
governed with vigour, and yet on principles as liberal as 
Spain can bear, if he managed finance and military matters 
well, and raised the reputation of the country, he might 
establish a precedent that hereafter might be very dangerous 
in France. Besides, the Emperor has a personal dislike 
of all the Orveans family, and a deep jealousy of them, 
and could not view with indifference any of them having 
a sudden stroke of good fortune. Accordingly, the French 
Government, which so long as Spanish revolutions were 
merely means of changing Ministrics, or when, as conducted 
by Prin, they were intended to set up a Republic, uscd to go 
very conveniently to sleep, is thoroughly awake now, and 
does all it can to crush out the revolution at the fronticr. It 
keeps the Spanish Government on the alert, and baffles the 
schemes of the conspirators. Quecn IsabeLia and her Minister 
are therefore more successful than ever. Tranquillity, as 
they triumphantly announce, reigns through the Peninsula, and 
the Quren’s sister is no longer there to make mischief. 


MR. ROEBUCK AT SHEFFIELD. 


R. ROEBUCK has once more addressed his constituents 
at Sheflield with his usual vigour and confidence. It is 
to the credit of a town which has many sins to atone for that 
it has for twenty years tolerated or approved Mr. Rorsuck’s 
eccentric and independent course. An astute and untricndly 
critic might explain Mr. Rorbucr’s occasional opposition to 
his own party by attributing to him personal motives; but the 
electors of Sheffield are juster and more generous, and, allow- 
ing a section of their body to choose one member who may 
always be trusted to vote straight, they give Mr. HavricLp 
a colleague who generally addresses them in a tone of apologetic 
defiance. Mr. Roesuck would never have been member tor 
Shetlield if he had not held in his earlier years strong Radical 
opinions which he has never formally recanted ; but if maturer 
age lad not produced its frequent effect of modilying some of his 
antipathies, he would not have had occasion to make periodical | 
protests against the injustice of Liberal assailants. It may be 
easily believed that such a representative causes incessant «au- 
noyauce to the local managers of the party. A sheep which is 
perpetually straying from the flock is an irritating puzzle to the 
political shepherd, nor ig it considered a suflicient excuse that 
the path is smoother, or the herbage greener, on one side or the 
other of the beaten track. The mind of a borough politician | 
is impatient of general principles, and more especially of 
exceptions. It is much easier to comprehend tlhe duty of 
voting for Mr. GLapsTONE, or of opposing Mr. Disracvi, than 
to exumine the merits of the measures which they may 
respectively propose. The Sheffield Liberals are perhaps not 
far wrong when they suspect Mr. Rornuck of taking pleasure 
in pointing out the errors and weaknesses of the leaders of 
his party; but his defence, even from a Liberal point of 
view, seems to be sufficient, as far as his conduct during the 


steadily with Mr. Grapstonr, and blamed his resignation. In 
1867 he shared with all the extreme Liberals, except Mr, 
Briaeut, the well-founded opinion that more was to be got out 
of Mr. Disrarci than out of his more scrupulous adversary, 
A Conservative supporter of houschold suffrage was guilty of 
a paradoxical inconsistency, but all the Radical allies of the 
Government were effecting their own objects by the most 
natural method. It might not have been supposed that Mr, 
Roesuck was a vehement Reformer, as he always asserted that 
Parliament represented the country with perfect fidelity; but 
in voting for Mr. Disrarti’s Bill he promoted the policy 
which he had advocated in his youth. 


On the question of the Irish Church Mr. Roenvcr 
approached nearer to the confines of political leresy, but 
still his vote was unobjectionable. He spoke against the 
Resolutions as useless or inexpcedient, and he repeats at 
Sheffield his opinion that Mr. GLapstone’s movement was un- 
seasonable ; but a vote is generally regarded as conclusive, 
and Mr. Rornuck has the advantage of being able to appeal 
to his own early hostility to all Church Establishments. He 
is probably unconscious of the modifications which years 
have produced in his former convictions, and perlaps he has 
a right to boast of the vote which he would have given 
thirty years ago if there had been a question of abolishing 
the Church. His local enemies are not altogether mistaken 
in thinking that his recent conduct shows at least in- 
difference to the destruction of the Irish Establishment. 
The alarm and indignation of the defenders of the 
Irish Church is the best proof that Mr. GLapstone las 
aimed a formidable blow at its existence; and if his policy is 
considered with exclusive reference to the interests of his 
party there can scarcely be two opinions as to the skill and 
success of his maneuvres. The Government and its adherents 
attack Mr. GLapstone on the ground that he has been in- 
fluenced exclusively by factious motives; and the charge is 
so fur plausible, that he has incidentally reunited the entire 
Liberal majority after two years of anarcly and confusion, 
Mr. Rvesuck, who cannot complain either of the injury in- 
flicted on the Church, or of the great addition of strength 
conferred on the Liberal party, is reduced to the vague aile- 
gation that the Session has been wasted. Le explained to 
the people of Sheffield that the Irish debates had oceupied 
all the available time, so that the Corrupt Practices Bill 
had not been carried through Committee. ‘The instance 
selected was unlucky, as there is little doubt that the Corrupt 
Practices Lill will become law during the Session; and most 
politicians would hold thet the abolition or maintenance of 
the Irish Church and the reconstitution of the Liberal party 
were much more important than the substitution of Judges 
fur Election Committees. Except for the satisfaction of 
captious electors, Mr. Roenvck would searecly repudiate the 
clirge of being au unsteady, if not a mutinous, partisan. 


Mr. Guapstoxe is incomparably more popular in the country 
than in the House, as both his virtues and his delicts look 
best at a certain distance. Enthusiasm tending to exaggera- 
tion is never appreciated by men of business in the ordinary 
transactions of life; and Liberals who are much more easily 
pleased than Mr. Roebuck are often puzzled and offeuded by 
Mr. GLapsrone’s indifference to the peculiarities of individual 
human nature. In provincial boroughs, the broad handling 
of the sceue-painter is far more effective than the delicacies of 
a perfect miniature. If Mr. Roesuck had been an orthodox 
proiessor of the Liberal creed, he would have sworn by Mr. 
GiapsronE when he was in the right, and still more velie- 
mently when he was in the wrong. The supporters of good 
Mr. Haprizip listen impatiently to demonstrations that Mr. 
GLapsToNE may from time to time have committed mistakes; 
but it seems that the majority of the electors of Shetheld are not 
imbued with party discipline, and they have often applauded 
Mr. Rorsuck jor the very votes and speeches which are most 
obnoxious to professional politicians. As he told them the 
other day, after concluding his explanations on Reform and 
the Irish Church, the people of Sheffield probably care as 
little as possible for either question, Their sympathies are 
enlisted in a more domestic cause, and if Mr. Rursuck loses 
his election, he will fail a victim, not to his disobedience to 
Mr. Guapston£, but to his conduct on the Trades’ Union Com- 
mission. Some of the Sheffield voters, including probably 
the maityr Broapueab, care much moretor the liberty to assault 
and murder their neighbours than for the so-called emancipa- 
tion of the working-classes, or for the abolition of the Lrish 
Church. The election will show whether the majority of the 
enfranchised workmen sympathize with the crimes of Broap- 
HEAD and his fellows, or with the obvious interests of their 


last two Sessions is concerned. In 1866 Mr. Roxzbuck voted 
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morality and with the doctrines of political economy. The 
middle-class Liberals, who hate and fear the Unions, will not 
be slow to encourage any feeling of hostility which the work- 
men may have learned to clirish towards Mr. Roebuck. 
They have over and over again failed to eject the member 
whom they dislike, and the flatterers of the working-class 
justly attribute to their clients stronger passions and profounder 
prejudices. 

Mr. Roenucr’s defence on the question of Trades’ Unions 
was sensible, but it is impossible to know whether it was 
accepted as satislactory. He said that he had attended, at an 
jnterview with the Home Secretary, a deputation of masters 
who asked for a Royal Commission, and that he had after- 
wards introduced a deputation of workmen who preferred the 
sane request. When the Commission was appointed, Mr. 
Hapriep proposed Mr. Rornuck to Mr. WaLrote as one of 
jts members,.and in the inquiry which resulted Mr. Roesuck 
cross-examined with remarkable vigour the witnesses who 
represented the Trades’ Unions. Cross-examination, as he 
truly told the Sheflicld meeting, tends to elicit the truth, and 
he added that his proceeding could be objectionable only 
to these who found the truth unpalatable. The artisans 
who deem themselves injured will not fail to discern the 
fallacy of the assumption that honest men only wish to 
discover the truth. As it is impossible to elicit the whole 
truth on any complicated subject of discussion, advocates on 
either side Lave the strongest interest in extracting that por- 
tion of truth which happens to suit their purpose. There are 
many persons in Sheflicld who object to any interference with 
the practice of rattening, and there are many more who are 
willing to risk the abuses of Trades’ Unions for the sake of 
the power which the working-classes derive from unrestricted 
assoviation. Both sections of the community prefer many 
other things to truth, although they would not object to find 
that truth was on their side. They care little for Mr. Ror- 
buck’s approval of Trades’ Unions as Benefit Societies, or even 
as coutrivances by which workmen may negotiate on equal 
terms with capitalists. Their object is the establishment of a 
despotism to be exercised by a majority, and any doubts which 
they may have entertained of the legitimate quality of their 
own conclusions have been removed by the ingenious theories 
of their literary teachers. Mr. Rorpuck’s gallant se!f-assertion 
may perliaps once more prevail against the opposition which 
whe ecldom troubled himself to conciliate. he suecumbs 
to the hostility of Broapurap after repeated triumphs over 
more respectable adversaries, Sheflicld will probably, like many 
other large towns, content itsclf with some vulgar representa- 
tive of mediocrity. If the working-classes possess any of the 
spirit which is attributed to them by their sycopliants, they 
will take Mr. Rorpuck with all his faults. 


AMERICA, 


5 lags mysterious purveyors of telegraphic information have 
not thought fit to explain the apparently paradoxical 
proceedings of the Democratic Convention at New York. 
The platform, or summary of principles, openly professes the 
doctrine of repudiation which has been publicly censured by 
the candidate unanimously chosen for the Presidency. Mr, 
Bram, the Democratic nomince for the Vice-Presidency, 
probably agrees with Mr, Seywour, as he was the confidential 
friend of Mr, Lixcoty, who assuredly never intended to cheat 
the public creditor, It might almost have been supposed 
that there was some error in the despatch, if it had not been 
clearly proved that the Democrats as a party have determined 
to rely on their support of repudiation. The resolution of 
the House of Representatives to tax the national debt ten per 
cent. was supported by every Democratic member, with one 
or two exceptions. ‘The managers of the party had probably 
Satisfied themselves that their only chance of succeeding in 
the coming contest was to enlist on their side the vast popuia- 
Hon of fraudulent debtors; and the sounduess of their judg- 
nent is confirmed by the jealous rivalry of several Republican 
leaders who are anxious not to allow their antagonists a mono- 
poly of popular dishonesty. Having determined on their 
Prefession of faith, the Democrats prudently determined to 
oppose to General Grant a respectable partisan, who may 
Perhaps secure the votes of the section of the party which 
objects to national bankruptey. Mr. Seymour is well 
kuown as a politician, and Mr. Brain during Mr. Lin- 
COLN’s Presidency had aany relations with the Republicans. 
IY cither euudicate was troubled with scruples, he perhaps 
peased his conseicnee by the reflection that the payment or 
Typudiation of the debi couccrus Cougress more tumediately 


than the Presipent. On other questions Mr. Ssysour will fairly 
represent the aversion of the party to the civil war and to 
tie subsequent policy of reconstruction. At the last clection 
the Democrats of the Northern States were in a minority of 
nine out of twenty, and it is not known whether they have 
increased in strength within three or four years. A dangerous 
controversy may arise if the election is decided by the packed 
constituencies of the Southern States which have been 
purified by an unconstitutional test oath from all admix- 
ture of the best part of the population, A considerable 
Northern majority would not submit to be outvoted 
by negroes, If the Democratic candidate were peaccably 
elected, there would be sufficient proof that a reaction had 
set in, although the Senate, and probably the next House of 
Representatives, may still contain a Republican majority. 
Whatever may be the fortune of parties during a few years, 
the present State Constitutions are merely provisional. The 
white race will inevitably reassert the superiority of which it 
has been temporarily deprived; and the coloured voters will 
have to choose between disfranchisement and unlhesitating 
support of their past and future rulers. It will be well if the 
shortlived triumph of the weaker race is not revenged by 
unjustifiable oppression. 


The American House of Representatives stands lower in 
morality and statesmanship than any similar assembly in 
civilized countries. Its political conduct would perlaps find 
a parallel if the Reform League were erected into a legislative 
body, instead of wasting its energies in prosecuting rival gangs 
of riotous agitators, or in complaining of the impunity of 
violence, de seditione querentes. It was the recognised duty 
of the Republicans in and out of Congress to adhere to the 
Chicago platform, which contains a definite protest against all 
schemes for tampering with the debt; but Mr. Butver envies 
the license of the Democratic repudiators, and although he 
cannot openly thwart the choice of his party, he has probably 
not forgotten General Grant’s contemptuous description of 
his military qualities. Without pretext or plausible occasion, 
a Mr. Core, who is a humble adherent of Mr. Butter, suddenly 
moved that the Committee of Ways and Means should be 
directed to report a Bill for taxing United States securities to the 
amount of ten per cent. The Democrats, in consistency with 
their party professions, voted almost unanimously for the plan 
of robbery; and, perhaps to the surprise of their constituents, 
a clear majority of Republican members supported the motion. 
It is evident that both partics are agrecd in holding that 
repudiation is popular, although the Chicago Convention 
thought it prudent to identify the Republican cause with 
national good faith. The Committee of Ways and Means has 
since unanimously censured Mr. Core’s proposal, but tho 
vote of the House remains on record. It happens that 
Mr. Scuencx, the Chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, belongs to the numerous class of Mr. But ier’s 
personal enemies; and the whole Committee owes him a 
grudge because he defeated, for some purpose of his own, 
the ‘tax Bill which had been carefully elaborated by the 
Committee during the greater part of the Session. Although 
the vote of the House will have no formal result, it will 
effectually prevent any restoration of the national credit; for 
capitalists cannot fail to see that one party, and the majority 
of the representatives of the other party, are prepared to 
violate the contracts on which the loans were raised. The 
maintenance of a high rate of interest, which will be a 
necessary consequence of distrust, will in turn strengthen 
the argument for repudiation; for Congress will cvntend, 
like a Spanish Cortes, that purchasers at a discount are 
not entitled to the equities of original holders. It is 
admitted that America is better fitted than any other 
country for universal suffrage; and yet the result of 
the system, under the most favourable circumstances, is 
to produce a majority which votes with Mr. Burier. 
The operation of similar institutions in countries where 
Parliaments really govern may be inferred from Ame- 
rican experience. The people of the United States 
would not have tolerated such a body if the political 
supremacy of the Lower House of Congress had not been the 
most modern of innovations. Before the war, the speeches 
and votes of the House of Representatives attracted little 
more notice than the proceedings of a London vestry; and 
if General Grant, having attained the object of his ambition, 
develops the faculties of a statesman, he will have compa- 


‘ratively little difficulty in relegating the assembly to its 


former obscurity. On the other hand, it is not absolutely 
inconceivable that the usurpations or acquisitions of Congress 
may here and there suggest to a constituency the expe-. 


dicncy of selecting a competent person to discharge functions 
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which have become primarily cla A governing 
body must either find better leaders than Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. BuT.er, or renounce its pretensions to sovereignty. 
The foolish and factious vote on Mr. Cope’s ten per cent. tax 
may in some degree calm the indignation of Englishmen at 
the wanton insults to their country which are oe 
offered by the House of Representatives. An assembly whic 
regards neither national dignity nor party consistency may 
be expected, in dealing with foreign affairs, to be reckless, rude, 
and unjust. Mr. SEwarp, with a coolness peculiarly his own, 
lately called the attention of the English Government to a Bill 
passed by the Lower House of Congress for kidnapping foreign 
residents in time of peace, as hostages for the submission of 
their respective Governments to American dictation. The 
monstrous proposal has since been rejected by the Senate; 
and it might have been supposed that a patriotic Minister 
would have willingly concealed the disgrace which attached 
to the promoters of the Bill. 

The Presidential contest which will during three or four 
months absorb the attention of American politicians is chiefly 
interesting to foreign observers as the result may bear on in- 
ternational relations; and the safest rule of sympathy is to hope 
that the stronger party may win by a decisive majority. For 
domestic purposes the Republicans are perhaps preferable to 
the Democrats, who generally devote themselves to conciliating 
the lowest rabble. The chances are at present apparently in 
favour of General Grant, who knows too much of war to think 
lightly of wanton quarrels. The only opinion which he has pub- 
licly professed was contained in the expression of his desire 
for peace ; and if he becomes President he will be the better able 
to avoid gratuitous disputes, because his bitterest adversaries 
will shrink from accusing him of cowardice. If his name and his 
party sweep the Northern States, as is not improbable, there 
will be no occasion to court popular favour by declamations 
against England. For the same reasons it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Srysovr, if he is destined to be President, may obtain an 
easy victory. Whatever may be the result, it is fortunate 
that, as soon as the election is over, the Irish vote will tem- 
porarily lose much of its importance. The commercial legis- 
lation of Congress will probably not be materially modified 
during the next Presidential term; for the Democrats, who 
have generally favoured rational tariffs, have for the present 
concentrated their financial efforts on the repudiation of the 
debt. Sooner or later the West will learn tv understand its 
own obvious interests ; and the Southern States, as they resume 
vitality, will once more object to pay tribute to the Northern 
manufacturers. The political prospects of the United States 
are confused, if not dark ; but no country thrives so well in 
the midst of political anomalies. Illimitable land, offering 
the means of unbounded wealth, enables an active and in- 
dustrious society to try the absurdest political experiments 
with all but complete impunity. 


MR. BRIGHT IN IRELAND, 


R. BRIGHT has one source of power over those whom 

he addresses which he possesses to a degree which 

no other leading politician attains. He evidently sees things 
in the light of deep and permanent convictions. To him 
the pursuit of justice is a passionate personal delight. When 
he appeals to the Father of all with a prayer that the mea- 
sures he advocates may be blest to all the three nations of 
the United Kingdom, he is obviously not talking claptrap, 
but speaking the real thoughts of his heart. ‘This gives him 
an immense advantage when he deals with such a subject as 
the Irish Church. It is quite clear that with him the wish 
to disestablish the Church is not a mere party move. It 
springs from a conviction that to do this is really just, and 
that what is just is expedient. Much less asperity is pro- 
voked by the speeches of a man who is prompted by feelings 
of this sort than attends the orations of a speaker like Mr. 
GLapsToNE, who certainly loves justice, but who as certainly 
hates Mr. Disraet1; and Mr. Bricut is much fortified and 
encouraged by the consciousness that many of the causes for 
which he has fought as being just and wise have turned out 
triumphant, and that their triumph has brought many bless- 
ings on England. But it is necessary to recall to our 
recollection that no man, however anxious to follow after 
justice and to walk in the paths of wisdom, can always know 
exactly what it is just and wise to do; and Mr. Bricut 
is perhaps a little in danger of thinking that all must be, 
from the véry nature of things, just and wise which he thinks 
so. He appears to us to be inclined to press tuo strongly the 
argument trom the beneficial effects which have resulted 
from past changes in spite of the most gloomy prophecies 


of disaster. No harm, he thinks, can happen to the Irish 
Church from being disestablished or disendowed; and he 
shows this by reminding his hearers that landowners said they 
must be ruined if the Corn-laws were repealed, and that 
newspapers have become much more valuable property since 
that repeal of the Stamp-duty which, it was asserted, 
would annihilate all but the lowest and worst of them, 
These instances certainly show that considerable bodies of 
persons did not know their own interests, and expected to 
lose greatly by what a Parliamentary majority consi. 
dered a national bencfit. But they cannot possibly show 
that no measures could be passed for the supposed advantage 
of the nation which would not do injury to large bodies of 
private persons. The West India planters always said that, 
if their slaves were emancipated, and the duty on sugar 
lowered, they would be ruined. They were not wrong, but 
right, in this. They have been for the most part ruined. 
England has got rid of the taint and curse of slavery, 
and the English poor purchase what is sold for sugar by 
local grocers much more cheaply than they used to do, 
and so the measures which the planter feared have been ad- 
vantageous to the nation. But the fears of the planters 
have nevertheless been justified by the event. They have 
been sacrificed at the shrine of justice and cheap sugar. It 
may be an excellent thing that they should have been sacri- 
ficed, but the fact that they were sacrificed remains. We do 
not see why the friends of the Irish Church should be en- 
couraged in any great degree by the instances of English 
landlords and newspaper proprietors. Why should they not 
say to themselves that it is their miserable lot to be not like 
those flourishing persons, but like the wretched planters? It 
is a very different matter when Mr. Bricut proceeds to argue 
that they will lose nothing, because voluntary gilts support a 
Church better than endowment, and because they will then be 
free from the trammels of the State, and will be at liberty to fix 
their own creed. ‘These are fair pointsof discussion. We can all 
of us consider whether Churches do, as a matter of fact, get on 
better when they are endowed or when they are not, and we 
can all of us form some opinion as to the gain that would 
result if Irish Bishops and Orangemen were left to fix their 
own creed. Some of us may agree with Mr. Bricnt; some 
of us may think that endowments have their advantages, and 
that the creed that should be framed in the way suggested 
does not offer a rosy prospect. But, whichever way ‘we 
decide, we are considering pvints really connected with the 
Irish Church, and are allowing ourselvcs to be carried away 
by the pleasing delusion that, because some changes have 
turned out well, no change can ever hurt anybody. 


The turn of Mr. Bricut’s mind to look at every subject in 
which he takes interest (though there are many most important 
political subjects in which he takes no interest at all) from the 
point of view suggested by his innate love of justice and his 
absolute faith in his own experience, was of service to him 
when he touched on other Irish subjects than that of the 
Church. He was quite ready to sympathize with his hearers 
even when their sympathies pointed to a Repeal of the 
Union and the redistribution of the land of lveland. He 
hoped that the Irish people would be conciliated by the desire 
of England to do thein justice, and would preter forming part 
of a great nation to the pettiness of a separate existence. He 
himself Lad developed a scheme for getting large tracts of 
Irish land into the possession of small Irish proprietors. The 
enormous practical difficulties which would attend either 
operation did not cause him any hesitation. In the light of 
conciliation and justice all things seemed possible to him, and 
he was therefore saved trom the painful necessity of separating 
himself from his hearers. He had not got to say that as to 
the Ciurch he was with them, but as to Repeal and the 
land he was against them. On neither of these last points 
is he really with them. He evidently thinks that the 
Repeal of the Union would be as great a calamity to Ireland 
as to England, and his land scheme which is to do no 
injury to any one fulls far short of the bright dreams of 
landless Irishmen. Still the spirit in which he approached 
both subjects enabled him to get over the main difficulty 
which they presented, and to convince his hearers that he 
felt for them and with them in a general way. But a man 
often purchases this power of sympathizing with persons 
from whom he differs by concealing from himself the many 
practical puzzles which would beset him if he tried to co- 
operate with them. It is a most valuable quality in states- 
nen, and especially in statesmen belonging to a society like 
ours, that they have the power occasionally of going 
straight to the kernel of a question without troubling 
themselves as to what is to be done in this and that case, 
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and under these or those circumstances. Reflection and criti- 
cism and scruples sometimes impair too much, in very able 
men, the power of action. It is wise, for example, to regard 
the question of the Irish Church from the point of view of 
general politics, and to ask whether the institution is to be 
kept up or not. That is the first and main question to be 
decided, and as it involves a great and intelligible principle, it 
ought to be decided apart from the consideration of what is 
to be done and what arrangements are to be made if we decide 
not to keep up the Irish Church as the creature of the State. 
But we fear that Mr. Bricur looks at the appropriation of 
the property of the Irish Church as a much simpler matter 
than it is likely to be. 

Mr. Bricur could not, indeed, be expected to say too much. 
If the Irish Church is to be dealt with at all, he will in all 
probability not only be a member of the Cabinet that deals 
with it, but among the guiding and leading members of that 
Cabinet; and common prudence suggests that those who wish 
to disestablish the Irish Church should not speak of what they 
think ought to be done with any of its revenues which it may 
be necessary to appropriate to other uses, before it is quite 
clear that the country is prepared to say that the Irish Church 
as a State Church shall not exist. This is the first thing to 
settle, and the application of the endowments of the 
Church is a secondary matter. But it is a matter abound- 
ing in incentives to irritation and bitterness, and to discuss it 
too soon might easily divert the attention of the country 
from the one main question, which is whether England, by 
the use of her great physical force, shall continue to set up 
in the midst of a Catholic population an institution the 
one main design of which is to express the abhorrence of 
England for Popery. It is very easy to misjudge the past 
in this matter, and to forget what a serious, pressing, hourly 
danger to the English Crown and liberties Popery once was. 
But in these days we have got into a new system of 
government with which the maintenance of such an insti- 
tution is wholly inconsistent. Protestantism has been cruel 
and persecuting in its time, but the world has to thank Pro- 
testantism, conjoined with scicntilic inquiry, for the intro- 
duction of religious toleration and for the conception of 
government which is involved in the belief that there is no 
creed which it is the duty of the State to force on its members 
as being the only true one. ‘To conciliate, to consider the 
wishes, the interests, even the sentiments of the governed 
has come to be the ouly basis of ruling which a large body of 
Englishmen can bear to see practically applicd. With such a 
basis the existence of an institution expressive simply of the 
hatred felt by the conquerors for the religion of tue con- 
quered is wholly out ot keeping. We caunot govern Ire- 
land as we govern India and the colonies, uniess we du 
away with the Irish Church in its present iorm. We know 
that we should think it not only impolitic, but wrong, to main- 
tain in India an institution simply expressive of our hatred of 
the Hindoo or Mahomeiau religion; and it is painful to treat 
Ireland worse than we treat India. But when ounce the 
character of the Irish Church is changed, when it is turned 
into a simple branch of the Anglican communion, doing 
what good it can in Ireland, then the question what is to 
be done with its revenues may be dealt with. Mr. Bricur 
said that what he thought would happen would be that Par- 
liament would take into its own hands the tithes and other 
yearly income of the Church; but he did not say what 
Parliament would do with them when it got them, and 
although it was wise not to say this, yet it might also lave 
been wise not to give the impression of its being such 
a very simple matter to settle. It is not at all a simple 
matter, for there are two questions to be decided—how much 
is to be taken away from the Church, and what is to be done 
With that which is taken away. The first of these questions 
should be first determined, and in order to determine it we 
should make up our minds why we take away auything at all 
from the Church. We canuot agree with Mr. Bricur that we 
should be guided entirely by the proportion of the population 
to the money as compared with the proportion which the popu- 
lation of the whole United Kingdom bears to the whole money 
given to religious bodies. Because a particular religious body 
happens to be a little richer than others, that is no reason 
why it should have its money taken away. The limit of disen- 
dowment of the Irish Church ouglit to be fixed by the object we 

ave in view in dealing with it, and that object is to change 
the character of the institution. When once we have purged 


the Irish Cuurch from being a State engine for expressing 
hatred of Catholicism, and made it a simple religioys body, 


probably its means would be better spent by it than by any 
one else, but to make it clear to Ireland and all the world 
that the character of the institution, so far as the State is 
concerned with that character, is entirely changed. 


THE MONITEUR. 


A DISCUSSION has lately taken place in the French 
Chamber as to the character and position of the official 
journal, which threw much light on the history and conduct 
of the Moniteur, and shows how important a part it plays in 
the machinery of French government. ‘The term during 
which the subsidy is granted to the Moniteur is on the eve of 
expiring, and it was necessary to take a vote for a renewal of 
the grant. This offered an opportunity of freely criticizing 
the mode in which the official journal is worked. But all 
speakers of whatever party agreed that it was necessary that 
there should be an official organ. That there must be some 
means by which the Government lets the nation know autho- 
ritatively what are its views, and what it intends doing, was 
taken for granted. Something of the sort exists in almost 
every country; and even in England, where the House of 
Commons affords so natural a mode of effecting this object, 
the system of using a particular paper to let it be known what 
the Governuent proposes, and what it wishes to have be- 
lieved as to its conduct, cannot be said to have died out. 
Mr. Disrarti had hardly got into oflice as Prime Minister 
when he began writing letters to the Zimes. In France, 
where the Government docs everything and controls every- 
thing, it of course wants an organ far more than a Government 
cun want it in a free country ; and the very corner-stone of 
personal government may be said to be that the person shall 
uot only act for the nation, but shall be able to communicate 
by some rapid, diffused, and intelligible method of informa- 
tion what it is that he is doing. But it is a great mistake to 
consider the Moniteur simply as an official organ in the 
sense in which there is an official organ at Berlin or 
Vienna or Madrid. It is much more. It is nothing less than 
a current history of France under the supervision of the 
Government. It contains all bulletins, decrees, and ordi- 
hances; it gives a copious, accurate, and impartial report of 
all that is said in the Legislative Body, and it furnishes 
Frauce with a summary of what is happening abroad 
and at home. M. Rovuer stated that all this was done with 
the utmost care, and under the direct personal supervision of 
himsclf'as Minister. ‘To illustrate the pains he took, and the 
burden thus thrown on him, he said that he had felt him- 
scli’ obliged to spend some days in reading a work con- 
nected with the history of the french Revolution before he 
could sanction its being noticed in the columns of the 
Moniteur. ‘The history of France is thus made day by day, 
under the direction of the Government for the time being, 
and this is one of the most curious and fruitful sources of 
governmental power in France. Tor this history is, in the 
first place, the only history } ermitted, and, in the second place, 
it is very well done. No other paper is allowed to give any 
report of the debates varying from that of the A/oniteur, and 
any paper contradicting statements in the AJ/onileur, or 
pointedly qualifying them, would immediately lay itself open 
to a prosecution for spreading false news. ‘Lhe Moniteur is 
thus protected against historical competition, and it contains a 
treasury of materials of great value with which those who 
undertake to look back into the story of the past in France 
cannot afford to dispense. ‘he early numbers of the Moniteur 
published in the first years of Revolutionary France have 
lately been republished, and contain a current history of 
those agitated times which brings their character before us in 
a most striking and graphic manner. In this way the 
Government not only supplics almost all the materials from 
which its actions will hereafter be judged, but, as it presents 
them in the shape that it considers best, it insensibly colours the 
thoughts, not only of those who read its current history day by 
day, but of those who in future ages will teach men what to 
think of it. 

One of the consequences of this manufacture of history by 
the Government is that French historians are naturally diiven, 
in discussing or writing the history of their country, to 
brilliant thecries and audacious statements. And this is a 
tendency which may be expected to increase. There are no 
materials from which criticism of the Government history can 
deduce an independent account. All that the critics can do 
is to take the Moniteur and make a theory about what they 
find there, and manipulate the statements of the Moniteur to 


We may leave it aud its possessions alone; and the object of 
disendowment is not to make the Irish Church poorer, for 


suit the theory, or else invent those facts which they guess ought 
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to have happened in order to make the story of the Moniteur 
true, or to supply its missing links. Half a century hence, 
what will the French historian of the reign of the present 
Emperor be able to do except to follow the pages of the 
Moniteur ? There he will find abwidance of materials, and 
elsewhere he will find next to none. There may be some 
excellent and intelligent people at the present moment writing 
journals and memoirs and letters in Fiance about current 
politics; and their writings may hereafter be published, and 
will probably be taken not only for what they are worth, 
but for a great deal more. But what can these persons 
really have to say as to the conduct and action of a 
Government with which they have no sort of connexion, 
and of the proceedings of which they have no sort of 
knowledge? ‘The historian will discover nothing in their 
writings by which he can check what he finds in the 
Moniteur., He will therefore speedily save hims If the trouble 
of going to more than his one source of information. But it is 
not to be supposed that a brilliant Frenchman will degrade 
himself into a mere servile compiler from the Mouiteur, That 
would bring him no amusement or credit; and we may sailely 
reckon that, in order to do himself justice, he will spin a 
theory. He will have some startling view about Louis 
Napoteon which he will ofivr to his wondering countrymen ; 
and if the contents of the Moniteur do not quite suit his 
theory, so much the worse for the contents of the A/oniteur. 
The present Eureror may, therefore, have the satisfaction of 
thinking that there is every hope that the school of history 
will be perpetuated in France which teaches its disciples to 
call a person like Jutivs Casar a Messiau. Perhaps, however, 
it is even more interesting to him to think that the Moniteu, 
does so much to shape the thoughts of the living persons 
over whom he rules; and the A/oniteur is specially con- 
trived so as to do this us much as possible. It is not enough 
that current history should be written, it must also be read, 
and the JMJoniteur therefore aims at being readable. lt 
adds to its current history a literary department in which 
reviews, stories, and crilicisins, fully equal in ability to those 
offered by other jouruals, are furnished to its readers. It was 
chiefly this department that proyoked opposition in the 
Chamber. The speakers who objceted to the proposed sub- 
sidy suid that it was necessary to keep up a Gove:nment organ 
of news, but that it could not possibly be necessary to pay 
extra for mere literary composition. To this M. Rovner 
replicd, that this was « most impoitant part of the paper, for it 
was the sweetening in the cup, tue gilding round the pill. No 
human being in his senses, he was pleased to say, would buy 
a paper merely to have the amusement of reading the debates. 
But if he was encouraged by getting a little literary fun for 
his money, then hie might stray trom that which he liked into 
that which he did not like, and when be had got through his 
review or story he might, from a wish to kill time, or from 
powerlessness to make up his mind to put the paper down, go 
on to read what the Government had been doing, and what 
the Deputies had been saying. 


The weal: point of the whole system would naturally secm 
to be that truth is not likely to be very much cared for 
under it. Very little of any history is true, but the quantity 
of truth would seem certain to be reduced infinitesimally 
when history is avowedly coined day by day, under the 
direction of a Minister. M. Rovner, however, wliose courage 
is proof against all trials, and whose sel{-pusscssion never 
leaves him, took this bull also by the horus, und stated that 
everything in the Monitew was always true. ‘This seems a 
most astonishing statement at fiist, aud one Deputy wislicd to 
know whether all that the Moxiteur said about Mexico was 
quite true. But, in the sense in which he used the words, 
M. Rovner was perhaps not very far wrong. ‘The Monitcur 
affords the head of the Government the means of making 
almost any statement he pleases. It contained the issue of 
Napoton’s bulletins, and that great man never made any 
boncs about telling lies of a size proportionate to Lis own 
stariling greatness. But it can hardly be said that thie 
Moniteur published an untruth, or a series of uutruths, when 
it issued the bulletins, any more than the Zimes could be 
accused of want of veracity when it reported the memor- 
able saying, which Napo.eon rivalled but never eclipsed, 
that almost all the great measures of the last quarter of 
a century have originated with Lord Joun Maxxers. The 
Moniteur only says what is true or untiue when it speaks 
as from itself, either commuuicates items of ordimary 
intelligence, or inlorus the public of the views and inten- 
tions of the Government. With regard to ordinary in- 
telligence, no one who had not studied the columns of the 
Moniteur very attentively could pretend to say whether 


there was any ground for asserting that facts are misre- 
presented in it, or that things which can be proved not to be 
true at all are said in it to have really occurred. But it ig 
obvious, to any one who will bestow a little attention on its 
contents, that the facts it chronicles are for the most part true; 
that is, they are as true as the facis given by any well-con- 
ducted English paper are true. The J/onitem does not colour 
history by misrepresentation or invention, but by suppression, 
It omits what it dues not like. It wholly leaves out the facts 
that in any way tell against the Government, or which the 
Government docs not wish should be known. Its current 
history is a history of that which the Government wisles 
history should record; and when we consider what a very 
large portion of what is called history has been composed 
on exactly the same principles, we must own that, if 
we once began to blame the Moniteur, we should have to 
extend the blame very widely. Ecclesiastical histories, for 
example, are almost always constructed on the plan of leaving 
out what the writer thinks might not be couducive to the 
interests of the cause he expouscs. Nor is it going much too 
far to say that, as a rule, the Moniteur communicates the real 
views and intentions of the French Government. But then 
its truthfulness is preserved untainted by a curious process. 
Semi-official journals are kept going as supplementary to the 
Moniteur, and in these journals, which do not commit it 
finally, the Government airs its hal{-formed views and inten- 
tions. If they succeed in winning popular favour, tle 
Mouiteur announces at last that those really are the views 
and intentions of the Government; if they fall tlat, or excite 
opposition, the AMoutteur poohpoohs them as ridiculous in- 
ventions, Either way, what the Monitew says turus out to 
be right, aud it keeps up its well-deserved reputation. 


TUE BRIBERY BILL, 


fH\HE Government, or some of its members, deserve 

ercdit for the persistency with which they have applied 
themselves to the effort of forcing a Corrupt Practices Bill 
through the House of Commons. The Lords have yct to be 
heard in the matter, and it may be questioned whether the 
numerous clauses of a measure which is marked by broad 
dfeets can be fully discussed within a week in the Upper 
llouse. As a philosopher, perhaps Mr. Diskaz.i amuses him- 
self at the idea of purifying that Augean stable, a British 
borough, by a legislative recipe; but as a politician he 
is not inseusible to the fact that, in carrying a Bribery 
Bill, he is enacting a stern sumptuary law chiefly at the 
expense of the Opposition. The three new Judges that 
are to be added to the Bench may be regarded as foxes 
with fircbrands at their tails, sent by a sagacious Tory 
Cabinet among the Liberal standing corn. ‘he orthodox 
conscience of county members was justly disturbed at the 
idea of placing intimidation and treating in the same 
category to all intents and purposes as bribery, and a majority 
of uincly-five pronounced their opinion to be that corrupting 
a voter with beer was a more venial offence than corrupting 
him with money. Why bullying a tenant or breaking a re- 
fractory voter's head should be considered less reprehensible 
than paying a shopkeeper or an artisan is a question calculated 
in the abstract to batlle even a casuist. But Provipence, 
which has given to successiul Manchester men the great 
electoral power of the bag, has armed rural candidates with 
wa ons no less appropriate, and there are regions, as may be 
seen in Trish clectioneering, where it is sometimes easier and 
pleasanter to bring to bear upon the elector the influence of 
the shillclagh than of the purse. Provided, however, that 
something is done at once to put down corruption in the 
boroughs, we shall not complain if the task of completely 
reforming county clections is deferred till the advent of a 
Reformed Parliament. 


The Government Bill has had many lives, and has run the 
gauntlet of innumerable adverse critics, Mr. Bouveriz was 
perhaps the most indefatigable of all, so much so that he found 
himself comyelled to explain at last to incredulous Minis- 
terial benches that his repeated animadversions have bven 
those, not of an enemy, but of a friend. Mr. Bouveri’s 
personal character removes him completely from all suspicion 
that his disapproval of the Bill was due to any but the best 
motives, and it is obvious that he started with a strong bias 
in favour of retaining, with modifications, the system of that 
arliamentary control of which he has more than once been 
an able and acute administrator. It is, however, untortunate 
that the chief opposition to the substitution of Jocal for Par- 
liamentary inquiries, a change of radical importance to the 
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country, should have been exposed to such pertinacious attack. 
The transfer of the jurisdiction to the Judges of the Common 
Law Bench is open to far more objection. The so-called dig- 
nity of Parliament would not, however, be satisfied with any 
otlier tribunal or any less sacrifice, and for the next three years 
valuable judicial power will have to be wasted on a labour of 

urification which would have been better discharged by less 
learned and less authoritative persons. It is a substantial 
consolation to reflect that there cannot be a general election 
every Session, and that in ordinary years tlree new Judges 
will be a uscful addition to Westminster Hall. It is probably 
too much to hope that the appointments will be made solely 
with reference to legal, and in no degree to political, claims. 
The habit of naming mediocre lawycrs to the Bench on 
ithe ground that they have proved themselves unwearied 
attendauts at the dullest debates—though broken, to Lord 
Cucemsrorb’s credit, in the case of Mr. Justice Hannen— 
can scarctly be deemed anything but inveterate. Public 
opinion, on the other hand, will hardly on this occasion 

xeuse the Government if they neglect an unlooked-for 
opportunity of adding to the intellectual weight, as well as to 
tle number, of existing Judges; or if considerations of the 
character and morale of the Bench are postponed to the sup- 
posed claims of individuals. The possible punishment of a 
few borough agents or their employers would be too dearly 
purchased by the bestowal of the vacant legal prizes on *n- 
ferior or untrustworthy men. 


Unsuccessful attempts were made to reduce the punishment 
inflicted by the Bill on members found guilty of direct 
bribery. It is so rarcly that a candidate himself presides 
over the corrupt distribution of the money, even when 
the sinews of war are provided ultimately by himself, 
that the penal provisions of the clause in question will 
not often be put in force. Mr. Powett’s and Mr. Lowe's 
theory, that seven years’ banishment from Parliainent was 
equivalent to depriving a man of all that made lile enjoyable, 
scarcely needs discussion, as a seat in Parliament cannot solely 
be considered in the light of a personal luxury, or evena 
private emolument. Much as political epicures may value the 
enjoyment of their place in the House, it is still more essential 
that bribers should be put down with a high hand; and a few 
years of private life, if a penalty of inhuman severity, is a 
penalty to which all but 658 men in the country are perio- 
dically condemned. The suggestion that even Mr. Diskax.i 
or Mr. GLapstone might thus become the victims of horrid and 
perjurcd conspirators against their peace was scarcely worthy 
of Mr. Lowe’s good sense, for, even under the new machinery 
invented for destroying bribery, accused persons will not be 
condemned unheard. If any one is fitted by nature to sup- 
port the compulsory absence of the two great men over whose 
possible sufferings from contingent machinations Mr. Lowe 
dropped a superilous tear, it is probably Mr. Lowe himself; 
but, even in the lifetime of the present wicked generation, 
we scarcely anticipate seeing his sad forebodiii,s realized. 
Vivlenit measures which outrun public opinion defeat, no 
doubt, their own object; but the sole question here is whether 
for an unscrupulous candidate seven years of ostracism {rom 
Parliament is at all too severe. We venture to think that it 
is not, uor do we believe that the country would think for a 
moment that it was. If a less term of seclusion were to be 
imposed, the only result would be that bribery would become 
¢ven a more certain method of entering Parliament than it 
now is, As Sir RounpELt Pawer appositely remarked, “ the 
“unpopularity of the persons who spend large sums of money 
“in corrupt practices is not so great us the advocates of purity 
“of election might desire.” ‘lo be unseated one year for pro- 
fligate and corrupt conduct would be, in more than one 
borough that might be named, by no means a bad passport to 
the atiections of the constituency ; and at the present moment 
one writ for a vacant seat is actually suspended on the 
obvious though unavowed ground that the expenditure of 
last month would tell on any election in this. 


The coming election, on which curiosity has for many 
reasons fixed itself, will be interesting also on this grouud, 
tuat we shall be able to judge readily and quickly of the 
working of the new Bribery Bill. ‘Those who do not profess 
unlimited contidence in Parliamentary panaceas will not be 
Srievously disappointed if the only efiect is to render the 
detection of bribery somewhat more certain than befure. To 
say that the present measure will do much to prevent bribery 
1s to aturibute to it a virtue which has never becn claimed 
for it, even by its authors. Stringent affirmations, like those 
iramed by Mr. Bornam Carrer and otlers, would probably 
b; ot some service in rendering corrupt practices the object 
vi the moral censure of the House; but it is no doubt 


true that affirmations of the sort have usually been unsue- 
cessful wherever they have been tried, and that they are 
somewhat objectionable on principle. Bribery, however, is 
an exceptional kind of offence, against which peculiar 
measures are needed, and in the last resort an appeal to the 
conscience and honour of members and candidates is not a 
remedy to be despised. Certain it is that, without these 
provisions, the present Bill amounts at most to an im- 
provement of the machinery for detection. Detection, how- 
ever, is not prevention, still less is it cure. After the 
general election of 1868, we may see, if the Bill is carried, a 
few more election petitions, a few less corrupt compromises, a 
few more successful iyquiries, and, consequently, an increased 
percentage of tonne but it remains to be seen whether the 
new constituencies, especially in the South of England, will 
not upon the whole be more venal even than the old. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPHS. 


HEN the Bill for transferring the Electric Telegraphs 

to the Post Office was read in the House of Commons, 
almost every spcaker objected to the measure in principle or 
in detail; but ultimately the Bill was referred to a Committee 
consisting partly of avowed supporters on either side, with 
an addition of members supposed to be impartial, as they 
were appointed by the Committee of Selection. The consti- 
tution of hybrid Committees is a disgrace to the House of 
Commons, and it might have been supposed that the factious 
proceedings in the Foreign Cattle Market inquiry would alone 
have sufliced to put an end to a perverse and mischievous 
system; but altuough the great majority of the ‘Telegraph 
Committee was from the first favourable to the meusure 
which it was instructed to consider, the final decision is not 
unsatisfactory. ‘The evidence as to the public convenience 
is entirely on one side, for it cannot be doubted that it is 
better to pay a shilling for a message than eighteen-pence, 
or that, in the great majority of cases, it will be mre 
convenient to send to the nearest Post Office than to the 
telegraph or railway station. When there is no need 
for immediate despatch, a stamped message deposited 
in a pillar-box will be taken with the next delivery to 
the otlice, and then transmitted to its destination. In 
almost all cases the Post Office is in the centre of popu- 
lation, while, except in large towns, messages can only be 
sent from the railway stations, which are, from the nature 
of the case, likely to be in the outskirts of towns. When 
loss or inconvenience is incurred by delay or mistake, 
the Post Office will not hold itself responsible; but the 
Telegraph Companies had provided for themselves almost 
complete immunity, by printing on the back of every message- 
paper a long string of exemptions and conditions which 
practically deprived their customers of any remedy in case of 
failure; and it has been decided by the Courts that the Com- 
panies were not liable to damages fur incidental loss, as 
when a broker or merchant was prevented, by the non- 
delivery of a message, from concluding an advantageous 
bargain. The community, as distinguishable from the diate, 
will derive almost unmixed advantage from the transfer, 
and the classes which are most familiar with the practical 
working of the telegraph system were unanimously favourable 
to the change. ‘The suggestion that secret communications 
would be ex; osed to official inquisition was not founded on 
any serious alarm. The clerks of the Telegraph Companies 
are not exempt from a propensity to blab, and the evil is not 
likely to be aggravated when they are more fully employed. 
It has often been stated that secrets seldom or never transpire 
through compositors, either because they are influenced by 
feclings of professional honour, or because they are fully occu- 
pied with their proper busiuess. A telegraphic operator who 
worked equally lard would be not less indifferent to the 
subject-matter on which he was mechanically engaged; but 
the real answer to the vbjeciion was that the Post Ullice is uot 
a curious department, and that a great change must take place 
in official practice, and in English modes of thought, beiure it 
could be converted into a machine for supplying information 
to the most inquisitive Secretary of State. Important secrets, 
such as treasonabie plots and speculative bargains, can easily be 
transmitted in cipher; and Mr. Harpy and his successor will 
certainly not add to their multiform labours the irksome duty 
of prying, through the Post Office, into the ordinary scaudal of 
society. ‘Lhe original opponents of the Telegraph Bill dis- 
covered a more plausible objection to the supply, by the 
Government, <f the political and general news aud reports 
which are at present collected for proviacial jouinals by the 
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agents of the Companies; but, unfortunately for the success of 
the argument, it appeared that the newspaper proprietors were 
universally dissatistied with the present system, and that they 
agree with the Chambers of Commerce in desiring to deal 
exclusively with the Post Office. Should the telegraphic 
staff of editors and reporters be dissolved, the newspaper 
managers will resume their proper function of collecting and 
transmitting information through the dispassionate wires. If 
a speech of Mr. Bricut’s or Mr. Disraxwt’s is at any time 
mutilated or delayed, the House of Commons will not be in- 
disposed to call the Department to account. 


The CuancetLor of the Excnequer was to blame for the 
careless injustice of his original proposal for expropriating the 
Telegraph Companies. The most prudent plan would have 
been to negotiate with the Directors; or, if it was considered 
necessary to take the property of the shareholders without 
their consent, the Government should, in accordance with all 
precedent, have determined on a compulsory purchase of all 
the undertakings. Mr. Warp Hunt, or his advisers, with an 
injudicious smartness, devised a plan for acquiring the tele- 
graphs which was scarcely distinguishable from a partial 
confiscation. According to the Bill, the Government was 
authorized to purchase all or any of the undertakings, with 
the condition that, on buying the property of any single 
Company, the Government might be compelled to take the 
rest at a price to be settled by arbitration. As it would have 
been impossible to compete with the Post Office, the sale 
would have been forced upon the Companies by a con- 
trivance which would have given the allowance for com-~- 
pulsory purchase to the buyer instcad of the vendor; and 
it might perhaps have been contended that the arbitrator, in 
estimating the value of the undertakings, would have been 
bound to take into account the prospect of irresistible 
competition. An injustice which would in any case have 
been flagrant was especially intolerable when it affected pro- 
prietors who had introduced, at considerable risk, an invalu- 
able discovery. It cannot be for the public advantage that 
the State should discountenance private enterprise by appro- 
priating the fruits of every successful experiment. The 
remonstrances which were provoked by the reckless proposal 
of the Government have happily produced their full effect ; 
for, before the Bill went into Committee, the Telegraph Com- 
panics had agreed to sell their property on equitable terms, 
and ata later period the Railway Companies and the owners of 
the submarine lines also agreed, for sufficient consideration, 
to assent to the transfer. As the evidence of commerciai wit- 
nesses in favour of the Bill was overwhelming, it only 
remained to consider the financial character of the operation. 
Mr. Goscuen and one or two other members of the Committee 
object to the terms of the bargain, and a journal which has 
always displayed an unaccountable animosity to all joint- 
stock enterprise gravely contends that, since the Companies 
have assented to the preamble of the Bill, they must submit, 
without further remedy, to any terms which may be imposed 
by Parliament—or, in other words, by the purchaser of their 
property. Cynical injustice, in the absence of personal in- 
terest, is only to be explained by confusion of intellect. The 
Companies have sold their property to the Post Office, or 
rather to the Treasury, on terms which are subject to the 
approval of Parliament. Mr. Goscuen has a perlect right, in 
the exercise of his discretion, to object to the conditions of 
the bargain; but it is obvious that, with the failure of the 
consideration offered by the Government, the Companies are 
remitted to their former position, The proposal that they 
should be bound by their assent to the Bill, and that the 
Government should not be bound to pay the price of their 
acquiescence, is, fortunately, too shameless to be advanced 
in the House of Commons. 


The question of price is the only important matter which 
remains for the consideration of Parliament. It may well 
be that the telegraph system might be greatly improved and 
cheapened by arrangements which nevertheless would not be 
advantageous to the revenue. The penny postage, although 
it never subjected the Post Office to actual loss, greatly re- 
duced its profits for a long period, and the net receipts of 1839 
were not reached for twenty-five years after the adoption of 
the new and admirable system; yet, if it had been possible to 
trace the collateral effects of cheap postage on the paper duty, 
and on other taxes, it is highly probable that the scheme 
would be found to have been profitable from its inception. 
The original outlay of the Government for the telegraphs 
will not fall much short of §,000,000/. ; and probably the im- 
mediate receipts will scarcely amount to 200,000/. a year. It 
may be argued with some plausibility that 1t is not allowable 


to tax the entire community for the benefit of a minority 


which sends telegraphic messages; but it is desirable that 
Government should sometimes prefer a partial good, in- 
volving a corresponding sacrifice, to absolute inaction. If 
Parliament is satisfied by Mr. Scupamore’s statistics that 
the telegraphs will within five years pay a fair interest 
on the original outlay, it would be mere prudery to deny the 
country the enjoyment of a great benefit in order to avoid a smal] 
reduction in the surplus revenue of the Post Office. There 
will be a certain economy, and an appreciable public ad- 
vantage, in raising the condition and the qualifications of the 
servants of a great Department of State. A functionary 
who manages the Government savings’-banks, the annuities, 
and the telegraphs will be better paid and more enlightened 
than the simple distributor of letters; and the effect of su- 
perior competence will be felt in the discharge of the duties 
proper toa postmaster, as well as in the performance of supple- 
mentary functions. On the whole, Parliament will do well to 
confirm the arrangements which have been approved by the 
Committee; and the House of Commons will not listen to 
the impudent proposal of seizing the property of the Com- 
panies without paying the stipulated price. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADMIRALTY. 


jes must be something very much out of joint in 
the Parliamentary machinery for dealing with admin- 
istrative questions, when a majority of nearly two to one 
against a project of reform is looked upon as a tiiumphant 
victory for the reformers. And yet this is the real position 
of the great question on which the Admiralty have kept the 
country at bay for the last ten years. All the argument, and 
nearly all the authority, in the House of Commons is in 
favour of turret-ships; almost all the practice of the Admi- 
ralty, and the overwhelming preponderance of votes, is in 
favour of broadside vessels, which are nevertheless doomed as 
certainly as the old-fashioned three-deckers were years before 
the Board lad left off building them. It seems almost hopeless 
to look for any change in this system. ‘The Admiralty, or any 
other administrative office, gets into a wrong groove, and 
every one who ever has been, or ever expects to be, in office 
seems to consider it his bounden duty to use his vote, and 
all the influence he can bring to bear, to keep th:ags going in 
the established groove as long as possible, rather than en- 
courage the practice of finding tault with official management. 
The Government whip does the rest, and every ind: pendent 
critic has the satisfaction of finding that, with all the rea- 
soning on his side, the division-list is certain to be against 
him. Discouraging as this inevitable state of things is, the 
men who, like Captain Mackinnon and Mr. Seety and their 
supporters, strive to introduce common sense into the 
management of the navy will not altogether lose their 
labour. After a certain number of defeats necessitated by 
our Parliamentary system, they will wake up some day to 
find the First Lord for the time being adopting their views, 
and perhaps expressing the deepest regret that his predecessor 
had not the wisdom to do so at an earlier stage of the contro- 
versy. In the meantime many years will have been lost, 
und many millions will have been thrown away; but if 
it were not for the exertions of independent members, the 
time and the money wasted might be still more consider- 
able. ‘This may be poor consolation to reformers for repeated 
discomfiture in the House, but it should be enough to en- 
courage them in efforts without which it would be in vain to 
hope that any ray of outside intelligence would ever penetrate 
to the Board of Admiralty. 


The official cause lost nothing in the debate of last Monday 
by the advocacy of Lord H. Lennox, who said all that his 
chicf, if present, could have urged, and more perhaps than 
Mr. Corrit, with his antecedents, would have found it easy to 
say. Asis the case in all these debates, the representative of 
the Admiralty found it necessary to keep in hand two conflict- 
ing principles, the one to be applied to outside projects, the 
other to the plans of the Controller and the Chief Constructor, 
which it is the pleasure of the Admiralty to support. When 
the question is under consideration whether it would be 
wise to proceed more vigorously with the construction 
of turret-ships, Lord H. Lennox is all on the side of caution, 
and has the greatest horror of repeating or varying an experi- 
ment that has not been fully tested. If a Commission were 
appointed now, its members would have, it was urged, to 
decide between practical experiments on the one side and 
theoretical views on the other. No doubt this is true, for the 
simple reason that practical experiments of newfangled 
broadside ships have been tried in every conceivable form, 
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while the test of experiment has been until quite recently | of Admiralty experiments, we should have had a score 


steadily refused to the turret system, notwitlistanding the 
strong reasons which existed for giving it the earlier trial as 
the more promising, if not the only possible, method of build- 
ing a really powerful and impregnable armoured ship. 


| 


of experimental turret-ships with low free-boards against 
one broadside vessel with the old-fashioned wall of some 
fifteen feet high for an enemy to pound at. But 
exactly the reverse has happened. As evidence accumu- 


Because the Admiralty have steadily refused for years to give | lated against the possibility of making armour both 
the turret principle a fair trial, we are told that we must still , lofty and adequately strong, the sides of our ships were 
on repeating experiments with broadsides, which in the _ built higher and higher out of the water until the absurdity 


great majority of cases have been total failures, and not, 
even in the best specimen, a complete success. 


The resolution not to multiply copies of an experiment until 
its value had been proved by actual trial would have much to 
recommend it if it could be applied impurtially to every novel 
project. But this is simply impossible. We must build ships 
a great deal faster than would be possible if we required every 
vessel to be tested before another was laid down. Accord- 
ingly, when the prudence of reproducing any unsuccessful 
type of broadside ship is under discussion, Lord H. Lennox 
quite forgets his cautious maxims, and thinks only of the 
necessity of keeping pace with other countries. Nearly all 
our ironclads are convicted of rolling so fearfully as to be 
useless in asea-way. Scarcely one of them is proof against the 
artillery which may be brought to bear on them. ‘There are 
degrees of merit aud demerit, but the best are far short of what 
there is good reason to believe we sliould have possessed if turret 
cruisers had been tried in time to be now afloat; and the worst 
of them are dismal jailures. Scarcely any two are alike, and 
each new vessel is a new experiment, the success of which 
must depend on the theoretical considerations which are 
jgnominiously rejected when a turret-ship is proposed. To 
justify what has been doue, it was necessary to lay down a 
new set of principles as nearly as possible the reverse of 
those relied on to excuse the neglect of the turret theory. 
The great variety of experimental types among the broadside 
vessels afloat had been referred to as evidence of the extremely 
unsettled views of our naval constructors, and Lord H. 
Lrexnox was ready with his defence. 


“In an age of con- | 


“tinual advance, it could not be said that the Admiralty | 


“were to adopt one fixed type, even though some years ago 
“it might have been the most powerilul known. A ship 
“built to-day on the most scientific principles would become 
“ obsolete in a few years, and it was thereiore no fault in the 
“ Admiralty that they had endeavoured to keep pace with 
“the advance of scientific knowledge by making improve- 
“ ments in the type of vessels they were building.” This is 
very sound reasoning in itself, but it is diflicult to understand 
how it can justify experiments in novel broadsides resting 
mainly on the ingenious, but not often happy, devices of the 
Chief Constructor, without at the same time justifying, and 
indeed imperatively demanding, at least un equal amount of 
experimental energy in the direction in which scicntific know- 
ledge has for a long time been advancing. ‘The special expe- 
rience of the last few years has distinctly brought out two or 
three new facts in shipbuilding. In the first place, it is certain 
that an ironclad, to be of any use at all—even to keep out 
shells from such guns as are already constructed, and still more 
from such as are certain before long to be perfected—must 
carry a plating of iron heavier than any broadside has 
yet been able to support, and probably heavier than any 
vessel smaller than the Great Eastern will ever be able to 
support over the vast surface exposed by the necessarily high 
iree-board of a broadside man of war. Before long we shall 
have, on this account alone, either to give up armour alto- 
gether, or else to abandon our prejudice in favour of high 
free-board. But this is not the ouly contribution which 
science has made of late years to the art of shipbuilding. It 
has taught us that the tall-sided ironclads we have been 
building cannot be made steady enough to enable their guns 
to be used in anything like heavy weather, while a ship with 


low free-board is almost as steady as a rock in the worst of’ 


seas. Yet another scientific conclusion points in the same 
direction. ‘The guns which it will be necessary to use in 
future warfare are too h avy to be worked on any but 
the turn-table method, and the turn-table in a ship 
which pretends to be armoured must be surrounded by 
® turret. These three results contain in substance the 
advance which our knowledge has made, say in the last 
ten years; and when it is rightly enough urged that 
the Admiralty must vary its experiments in order to keep 
pice with scientific advances, itis only natural to ask whether 
the new experiments have been guided by the teachings of 
experience, or whether they have ail tended in one direction 
while science has been steadily pointing in the other. 

And no one can be in doubt as to the answer. If sound 
theory based on ascertained facts had determined the course 


culminated in the A/onarch, whose sides outtop the tallest 
ship in the navy, notwithstanding that her turrets would 
render her independent of a condition from which a broad- 
side vessel cannot altogether escape. So again, when it is 
found that heavier guns must be mounted, and that those 
we already send to sea cannot be cast loose except in the 
finest weather, all the efforts of the Admiralty are devoted to 
new modes of mounting broadside guns to the exclusion of 
the turn-table, the only known contrivance for working heavy 
ordnance with facility and safety on board of a man-of-war. 

No one need be surprised at any inconsistency in those who 
have to defend the Admiralty. Were it not so, it might seem 
strange that the experimental method of progress should be 
condemned when it is sought to apply it to the turret-ships, 
which all the highest authorities approve, and, on the other 
hand, warmly adopted in the vain attempt to move in a 
direction exactly opposite to that which all receut scientific 
experience recommends. 


MANNERS. 


— are persons who believe that the standard of good 
manners in England is on the whole much lower than it was; 
that politeness and courtesy are neither so common nor so well 
understood as they used to be ; and that the acquisition of enormous 
wealth by the middle class has been the means of barbarizing us 
all to a really formidable extent. Evidence of this is supposed to 
be found in the rudeness which one is accustomed to meet with 
and to hear of in railway travelling ; in the pushing and undisguised 
selfishness with which every man does that which is right in-his 
own eyes, with the smallest possible consideration for his next- 
door neighbour; in the substitution of a stiff formalism b 


| the vulgar rich for the frank and genial intercourse whic 


one may find, either among the aristocracy, as Mr. Carlyle 
says, on the one hand, or among the better sort of workmen 
on the other. About the actual fact there may be some dif- 
ference of opinion. There are so many optimists in the world 
who insist that everything goes on in the tinest way imaginable, 
that there is sure to be some resistance to the admission of a dis- 
agreeable truth. English people need not be reluctant to admit 
it, at any rate, on merely patriotic grounds, for Frenchmen are 
making just the same complaint of their country too. The Second 
Empire is declared to be the empire of ill manners. The nation 
which was once the type of politeness is now pronounced, even by 
its own citizens, to be polite no more, but rather, as the corruption 
of the best is the worst, to be the least polite; is pronounced to 
have become curt, hard, un-plastic, irritable, almost brutal, by com- 
parison with what it was. In either case, alike in England as in 
trance, there have been the same general influences at work, Both 
countries have seen the rise of a class of newly enriched people, 
who have neither tradition nor mental culture from which to 
draw the habit and the maxims of politeness. These persons 
have neither the long accumulated habit of good manners, such 
as you may find in an oldish aristocracy, nor the rich soil which 
culture deposits in the mind of the scholar, and from which all 
choicest fruits of behaviour spring, nor the simple dignity and 
gracious self-respect of a Scotch peasant or a thrifty and indus- 
trious English artisan. ‘The rise into colossal prominence of rich 
manufacturers and merchants of all sorts, gorged to repletion with 
gold, would of itself suflice to explain the deterioration of manners 
which one deplores. For nothing is easier to understand than the 
lack of good manners evinced by this highly important set of persons, 
‘The essence of good manners is ease, and ease 1s just what the new 
rich cannot have. Look at the conduct and carriage of the first 
of them you meet. It has all the stiffness, discomtort, elaborate 
artificiality, of his own shiniest new furniture. He is no more 
like a truly well-mannered lord or scholar or peasant than his own 
gorgeous mansion of bright stone, with gilt laid thick on eve 
room, adorned with the staring pictures of those modern Engli 
masters whom rich manufacturers love to honour, and prauked 
out with all manner of costly gaudinesses, is like the venerable 
glory of an ancient baronial hall, or the dim religious splendour 
of the Bodleian Library, or the simple propriety of a humble 
man’s home. ‘The manners of the new rich are no more like 
good manners than Mr. Frith’s colouring is like the colouring of 
‘Yitian. And this because the new 1ich are not socially at their 
ease. Depending on outside opinion, trembling at its breath 
relying on nothing in themselves except their vulgar cash, and 
yet deeply ignorant of the true way to conciliate the outside 
opinion of those who are either above them or below them, 
as well as of the true way of raising themselves beyond this 
enervating dependence, they are as uncoufortable as big school- 
boys, no longer lads and not yet men. ‘They have a dis- 


comlorting idea that the aristocracy dislike them, and that the 
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qualities, in neither ingredient of which are our new rich men 
very strong. A Duchess can be polite, aud so can Robert 
Burns. We require the moral capacity for genial sympathy, and 
the intellectual capacity for discerning the fitness of things in 
this or that special set of circumstances. To possess either of 
these gifts fully and without detriment one must have a certain 
serenity of mind, which shall allow the unconstrained and gracious 
play of interest in other persons, and shall permit one’s vision of 
the true aspect of our relations with them to operate {ree {rom the 
clouds which a hungry hunting for their good opinion or good word 
interposes. ‘The woist and the commonest fault in manners arises 
from a double mistake —first, that artificial effusion is the 
same thing as sympathetic interest ; and next, that {friendly rela- 
tions demand an unreserved interchange of all inmost confidences. 
Hence the most odious of all varieties of bad manners. Ill-bred 
reserve is bad enough, but it is not nearly so insullerable, because 
it does not show nearly so absolute a hollowness of character, as 
fluent unreserve. An undue reserve may arise from mistaken 
notions of what constitutes self-respect, but at worst it is the 
excess of a virtue. A corresponding excess of unreserve shows 
that the man who displays it does not kuow what the virtue 
means. Vulgar-minded people believe that good manners are 
altogether contained in cordiality, and that cordiality consists 
mainly in an overflowing readiness to ask and to answer all 
questions. There is nothing which they will not ask, and 
nothivg which they are not ready to tell. They have no 
inner shrine of their own, and they do not dream of there 
being any such sacred place within the minds of other people. 
Religious doubts, spiritual aspirations, your annual income, your 
feelings to wife or husband or sister-in-law, all and everything 
must be held for common wares, to be handled and stared 
at without let or remonstrance. In the minds of vulgar folk 
of this sort, a man can have no right of private property in 
himself. Their theory is a sort of moral communism; each 
person is to hold his ideas, emotions, and all the rest of himself, 
subject to the constant right of iuspection in anybody who 
happens to think that they both belong to the same circle. And 
the double-sidedness of this makes it especially obnoxious ; for if it 
is particularly unpleasaut to have to unbosom oneself at a 
moment's notice, is it a much pleasanter thing to keep yourself in 
readiness to receive the unbosomed selves of other people? The 
probable secret of the eagerness of so many persons to receive the 
confidences of their acquaintance is that they are thus enabled by 
all laws of fairness and reciprocity to retaliate by inflicting their 
confidences in turn. Hence what appears like disinterestedness is 
nothing better than rapacious egotisin. 

Manners, after all, are but the outcome and symbol of the larger 
morals, An age of bad manners is always an age of sellisliness, 
in which small aud personal interests reign in men’s minds to the 
exclusion of wider and higher interests. When the whole ten- 
dency of society is to make a headlong competition for cash the 
rule and stimulus to action, we may be sure that the narrow and 
narrowing seltish interests will preponderate, and that the effect 
of this preponderance will show itself not more in an unscru- 
pulous readiness to drive hard bargains than in a profound in- 
cunsiderateness for the feelings of others in the so-called smaller 
affairs of social life. It is only on condition of being possessed 
by broad interests, and by cares for matters of large and public 
concern, that a man is able to acquire the two great elements 
of fine manners—dignity and unselfishness. To feel yourself 
a force, however humble, in great movements, to know that 
you have ashare in their products, to recognise that your own 
lite is a part of a grander whole—this must necessarily give a 
man a peculiar sense of exaltation, which wi.l at once raise 
the worta of his personality in his own eyes, and inspire him 
with respect for the personality of his neighbours. Ali human 
life acquires new height and dignity. When have manners 
been finest? When men cared wost for some large national 
or religious interest. Frenchmen in the palmy days of Louis X1V. 
had fine manners because those were days of national ex- 
pansion, which seem invariably to give the men who live 


| responsibility elsewhere. 1t is also easier to say, I will point with 


has not thought of the contrast between the robust and simple 
manners of that day and the manners of the cotton lord and 
the petit-maitre of to-day? At that time men were filled with 
new and generous ideas; the great world was much or every. 
thing to them, and each man was not wrapped up in his eal 
book, and in the mean ostentation of his private acquisitions, 
There was, in short, a large sincerity in the moral atmosphere ; and 
this is just what we unfortunately lack. ‘The flippancy of 
which riglitly fastidious persons complain in modern manners hag 
its root in the smallness and thinness of the aims which engage 
men’s minds. People cannot infuse a worthy stateliness into 
their manners when it is not in their hearts. You cannot find 
the lofty gravity of a Milton ina man whois chiefly thinking of the 
markets. And modern levity of manners is not a good sort of 
levity ; it is very apt to become merely silly. There was a levity 
in France in the last century which had its charm, because it was 
bright and informed with intellect, though intellect misdirected, 
But our present levity is mostly from the teeth outwards, mere 
facial grinning. When a man cannot even play the fool sincerely, 
he is decidedly in bad case; and dull, hollow fooling is perhaps 
one of the worst vices of modern manners. 


CANDIDATES’ PLEDGES. 


HE hundreds of respectable gentlemen who are ambitious of a 
seat in the next Parliament liave just now an unpleasant task 
before them. Of all the occupations to which the human intellect 
can be applied, perhaps the most degrading is that of canvassing, 
The patting babies on the head, and the other time-honoured 
ceremonies of an English election, are bad enough, though perhaps 
they may be expected to diminish with the increase of constitu- 
encies. No man could kiss all the babies in a metropolitan 
borough and live. But there is another mode of buying votes 
without money—to say nothing of the modes of buying it with 
money—which is more vitally injurious, and which shows an 
unpleasant tendency to increase. After all, a man who has 
kissed a baby has done nothing essentially wrong; but a man who 
has promised, against his couscience, to vote for the ballot or 
against the Maynooth grant is so far a hypocrite and a humbug, 
‘The sin in that naked torm which justifies such epithets is sulli- 
ciently repulsive; but unfortunately, as in the case of other sins, 
2 man may slide into it by innumerable delicate gradations, and 
hus every advantage in hiding from himself the true nature of his 
act. In its most protesque form, the indiscriminate swallowing of 
ledges is a concession to some little knot of impracticable electors. 
V hen prospects are closely balanced, it becomes necessary to wheedle 
the band ot crotchety voters who have some pet nostrum for the 
salvation of the State. As the excitement rises they see their 
chance. For once they have the power of seeing their views 
respectfully treated. lor years a harmless enthusiast has been 
shunned as the bore of the district, and now he suddenly finds an 
intelligent and educated man listening to his pet bits of nonsense, 
and even framing some kind of assent to them. Just so a simple- 
minded clergyman may be astonished on finding how much interest 
his parishioners take in his sermons when he has some charitable 
funds to dispense. It is no wonder that the poor candidate has to 
swallow the nauseous draught; the voter exults in his new 
disciple; and the disciple goes away, hoping that his faith may 
never be brought to the test. The best formula on such occasions, 
we may remark in passing, for the benefit of distressed can- 
didates, is to promise to vote for a Commission of Inquiry 
whenever the matter comes up. This has an official sound, aud 
leaves abundant scope for evasion. But the troubles suffered at 
the hands of the perverse few are comparatively trifling. The true 
man of crotchets, the most pestilent variety ot the pestilent genus 
of the wrongheaded conscientious breed, is fortunately a rarity 
everywhere. And, moreover, he is generally an innocent creature 
who can be caught by very inartiticial bait. The more im- 
portant evil is the growth of an exacting spirit on the part of 
coustituents generally—of a tendency to insist upon the candidate 
swallowing, uot merely the party platform, but upon his not 
making wry faces at any particular plank. It is melancholy to 
think how many gentlemen of scrupulous veracity in ordinary 
life are going about at the present moment professing the most 
unlimited faith in Mr, Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli. If we could get 
them into a quiet corner after dinner, over a cigar, we know pel- 
fectly weil what they would say. A good many Conservatives 
would confess that they trust Mr. Disraeli just as far as they cao 
see him, and an equal number of Liberals that they trust Mr. 
Gladstone because at the present momeut they have no choice of 
following a ditlerent leader. In their addresses they will un- 
blushingly rake together all the sounding epithets appropriate 
to statesimanship, patriotism, lofty principles, disinterested wis- 
dom, aud all the rest of it, and pile them upon the head of 
their party idol. The tendency to swear by some personal leader 
is probably explicable by the fact that it is easier to sum up 
all your opinions in one expression of loyalty—though neither you 
nor your constituents have the least guess how your leader got to 
his present position, and still less what his position will be next 
year—than to go through a separate deglutition of each of the 
necessary political tenets, It saves trouble, and seems to shift the 
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ety literary class scorns them. In their inmost hearts they have a] in them a size and a demeanour that nothing else can give, oe 
: , secret cousciousness that the golden weapon with which they | And who that reads the literature of the Elizabethan age t! 
aa hope to wake their way is, after all, about the meanest in « 
the whole social armoury. How can you have the perfection ef 
ae of manners out of such a moral position as this? The Scotch cc 
peasant learns his self-respecting manners out of his democratic C 
: interpretation of the Bible; the wise and meditative scholar learns 1 
ase grace and dignity by constant contact with the best products i 
of the human mind ; the aristocrat from respect for his name and a 
the family portraits, All these people have one common quality ; h 
a they do not want anything from anybody. But the newly- 
moneyed man usually wants everything, save money only, froin o] 
: everybody. THe covets the deference of the poor, the respect of 
> the ae and the companionship of the high-born. Thus the - 
sis abundance of his hard cash does not at all prevent him from f 
: being the veriest beggar, the neediest man, in the whole world. tl 
os The one solid pleasure he has left to him is the contempt which th 
= he clandestinely entertains for poorer persons in his own rank. : 
And no man who in this way makes mouey the private standard of =" 
es worth and service can be anything but a vulgarian, though a thin . 
veneer may cover 7 his barbarism well enough to make him . 
= moderately presentable at dinner and on other social occasions. “ 
bare The truth is that to the making of good manners there must a 
either be in the man himself, or have been in those from whom of 
Sen he inherits their tradition, a mixture of moral and intellectual —————— p 
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the weathercock, than to lay down an exact chart and define the 
exact points °" the compass to which you propose to steer. The 
ease of mind which comes from a promise to follow blindly some 
conspicuous leader shows how great is the pressure from which it 
is sought to escape. “I will always at all hazards stick to Mr. 
Gladstone,” means really, “ I wish to avoid expressing any opinion 
about half a dozen thorny questions ;” the coustituency will, it is 
hoped, be thrown off the scent by having so attractive a name 
drawn across the trail. It implies a preference of party bondage, 
however severe, to the trouble and risk of expressing independent 
opinions which may shock some sensitive voters. 

‘There are, indeed, some theorists who would justify the exaction 
of multitudinous pledges on principle. One candidate has lately 
published a letter which expresses this opinion in the strongest 
form. ‘lhe constituencies, he says, are masters, and the members 
their servants. The only business of a member is to reflect in 
the House the opinions of those who have elected him. He 
is nothing more than a delegate. The constituencies should 
advertise, not for the ablest, the most virtuous, or the most ex- 
perienced candidate, but for the gentleman who most nearly 
represents their views. All they should say is, Wanted a person 
to vote for the ballot, household sufivage, free trade, woman’s 
votes, a rise in the rate of wages, a diminution in the price 
of bread, and so on through the whole list of possible or im- 
possible subjects of legislation. They might find it dillicult to get 
suited if, in addition to these qualifications, they insisted on a 
moderate share of independence or ability. Lut as these are, by 
the hypothesis, matters of minor importance, tliey would no doubt 
merely be embarrassed by a superfluity of candidates. ‘The theory 
is consistent enough in its logic, though perhaps humiliating to 
the pride of astatesman, Only one thing is clear, that the con- 
stitucnts will secure their supposed rights at the expense of their 
representative’s dignity. Tho plan, in fact, involves one little 
difficulty. It says to the constituents in substance, Take the man 
whose views agree with = own; but how are the unlucky voters 
to know which are these desirable persons? Tow are they to know 
which are the honest men who happen to have imbibed the par- 
ticular sct of prejadicesin favour, and which are the hypocrites who 
have adopted them for a purpose? We often wonder, in reading 
the advertisements in pious newspapers, how many of the fami- 
lies who call for pious cooks and footmen of evangelical principles 
succeed in getting the genuine article. It is only too certain that 
the men who contract to deliver a given list of votes will nut be 
so often those who are drawn to the constituency by a spontaneous 
affinity of sentiments, but those who are ready to buy the honour 
of a seat by voting without reference to their own personal views. 
In short, a member of Parliament might do what was required of 
him, but he would certainly be miserably dependent, and probably 
ahypocrite. Nothing could be more degrading to a statesman 
than the sense that he was never to have a will of his own; and 
indeed the question would occur whether it would not be 
better to be without an assembly which could have none of 
the authority derived from independent statesmanship, and to 
settle everything by an immediate appeal to the elector:. In these 
days of electric telegraphs the vote might be very quickly taken, 
and an immense deal of useless rhetoric avoided. 

This suggestion of course puts the theory in its most extreme 
form, and is only worth notice as a kind of reductio ad absurdum 
of the principle. That is to say, the unlimited exaction of 
pledges would mean that Parliament, as merely registering the 
a voice, should have no sort of moral weight. It would 

eno better than a set of clerks mechanically couuting heads and 
executing the orders of their masters. Many ardent democrats 
would shrink from so exireme a view, but it brings out very dis- 
tinctly one cf the most important questious of the day. Even the 
believers in Mr. Hare’s scheme give some countenance incidentally 
to this doctrine. Parliament, they tell us, should be a photograph, 
on a small scale, of the nation. Lvery sect which counts one 
six-hundred-and-fifty-eighth part of the population should have 
a member. If two-thirds of the nation happen to believe in 
any given doctrine, two-thirds of the members of Parliament 
should also believe in it. There is a certain appearance of 
mathematical accuracy about this dectrine which recommends 
it to some minds. ‘Ihe problem of representative government 
is very much simplified if our one aim should be to con- 
struct a model of the country, drawn ona smaller scale. Each 
member would be the delegate, not of a particular borough, but of 
the clique of teetotallers or trades’ unionists or what not, who 
Were numerous enough tosecure aunit in the representative body. 
The tendency of this doctrine, when applied to a democratic form 
of government, is obvious. It falls in with that extravagant view 
of popular rights which is at once most {flattering and most per- 
hicious to the people. Mr. Millsaid, the other day, that our chicf 
aim at present should be to reconcile the supremacy of a democracy 
With an efficient administration. In a wider sense, it may be said that 
the satisfactory working of democratic institutions depends upon the 
extent to which the cultivated intellect «f the country is able to 
assert its supremacy. All the controversialists who have wrangled 
over the United States agree at least upon one point, that no- 
thing can be worse than the system of electing judges by a popular 
Vote and for a limited period. This, however, is merely the most 
exaggerated instance of the jealous spirit which refuses to trust 
oilicials, and tethers them within the narrowest possible Kmits. It 
isa corollary from the doctrine that the people ave so wise and 
eae that they are not merely capable of selecting the best rulers, 

ut that they can superintend their whole course of action. ‘The 


natural leaders of opinion are to be mere tools in the hands of the 
populace. We may take for granted that democratic ideas will 
continue to spread; but it does not follow, it is to be hoped, that 
we are all to fall down and flatter the general mass of voters. 
The intelligent artisan, the hardheaded mechanic—or whatever 
name pleases him best—should be told that he is a very good 
fellow in his way, and is perfectly right to insist that the army of 
the country shall be eflicient, that members of Parliament shali be 
working legislators instead of lazy amateurs, and even that the 
party to which he belongs shall have a fair hearing, and, if possible, 
carry the day. A general responsibility to his constituents is not 
ouly inevitable, but a healthy stimulus to the legislator, as to 
other officials. But the virtuous working-man should also be told, 
for it is the simple truth, that he is, after all, but half-educated 
at best, and totally incapable of forming a valuable opinion upon 
many important matters. He must be content to follow instead 
of leading, and not fancy that, because he can read a newspaper 
and make a speech, he has a paramount claim to superior wisdom. 
If he insists upon having a hand in every detail, as well 
as supplying the power necessary to work the political machine, 
he will certainly make a mess of it. If the English upper 
classes have the courage to spexk the truth, and claim the 
authority justly due to superior education, there is at present 
no reason to doubt that they may retain a sufficient hold in 
the management of affairs, The great mass of the lower 
classes are tolerably docile, and even too indifferent to many 
political questions. But if they are encouraged to exact as many 
pledges as candidates can be induced to swallow, it will not be 
the fault of their flatterers if the mob do not undertake to inter- 
fere in matters which they are as little capable of managing as 
their superiors would be of making coats or driving a steam- 
engine. Such a confusion of functions can only lead to general 
muddle, and to the abdication by the ablest men of a position 
which would soon become incompatible with dignity or even 
respectabiiity. 


THE FADING FLOWER. 

T there is any part of man’s conduct which proves more con- 

clusively than another the baseness of his ingratitude, it is his 
indifference to the Fading Flower. Woman may well wonder at 
the charm which prostrates the heavy Guardsman at the feet of 
the belle of the season, Even the most ardent of worshippers at 
such a shrine must, one would think, desire in their deity a little 
more sweetness and light. But the beauty of eighteen summers is 
trained to look on worship as simply her due, and to regard amia- 
bility as a mere supertluity. She knows she can summon an adorer 
by oue beckon of her fan, and dismiss him by another. A bow 
will repay the most finished of pretty speeches, and conversation 
can be conducted at the least possible expense by the slight 
trouble of recollecting who was at Lady A.’s ball, and the yet 
slighter trouble of guessing who is likely to be at Lady C.’s. It is 
utterly needless to Lestow any labour on society when society 
takes it as a crowning favour to be suffered simply to adore. 
There is a certain grandeur, therefore, of immobility about the 
English beauty, a statuesque perfection which no doubt has great 
merits of its own, But it must be owned that it is not amusing, 
and that it is only the intensity of our worship which saves us frum 
feeling it to be dull. Beauty is apt to be a little heavy on the 
stairs. A shade of distress flits over the loveliest of faces if we 
stray for a moment beyond the happy hunting-grouiis of the 
ball-room or the Opera, the last Acadeiy or the next Horticultural. 
Beautiful beings are made, they feel, not to amuse, but to be 
amused. The one object of their enthusiasm is the “ funny 
Bishop ” who turns a great debate into a jest for the entertain- 
ment of his fair friends in the Ladies’ Gallery. The object of 
their social preference is the young wit who lounges up to tell his 
last little story, and then, without boring them for a reply, lounges 
away again. ‘The debt which they owe to society is simply the 
morning ride which keeps them blooming through the season. 
The debt which society owes to them is that eternal succession of 
gay nothings which keeps London in a whirl till the grouse are 
ready for the sacrifice. In a word, woman in her earlier stages is 
simply receptive. Light and sweetness come in with the Fading 
Flower. It is when the shy retreat of the elder sons makes way 
for the shyer approach of their younger brothers that woman 
becomes fiagrant and intelligent. The old inditlevence quickens 
into a subdued vivacity ; Hermione descends from her pedestal 
and warms into flesh and blood. She turns chatty, and her chat 
inseusibly deepens into conversation. She discovers a new interest 
in life :ad in the last novel of the season. She ventures on the 
contines of poetry, and if she dovs not read Mr. ‘Tennyson's Lucre- 
tius, she keeps his photograph in her album, She flings herself 
with a far greater ardour into the mysteries of croquet. She has 
been known to garden. As petal after petal floats down to 
earth she becomes artistic. She reads, she talks Mr. Ruskin. 
She has her own views on Venice and its Doges, her euthu- 
siasm over Alps and artisans. ‘Ihe slow approach of autumn 
brings her to politics. She is deep in Mr. Disraeli’s novels, and 
quotes Mr. Gladstone’s Homer. She speculates on Charlie's 
chances for the county. She knows why the Home Secretary was 
absent from the last division. ‘The drop of another petal warns 
her further afield. She is manly now; she comes in at breakfast 
with her hair about her ears, and a tale of the gallop she has had 
across country. She takes you over the farm, aud laughs at 
your ignorance of pigs. She peeps into the odoriferous sanctum 
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upstairs, and owns to a taste for cigarettes. She is slightly horsey, 
and knows to a pound the value of her mare. Another season, and 
she is interested in Church questions, aud inquires what is the 
next “new thing” at St. Andrew’s. She adores Lord Shaftesbury, 
or works frontals for St. Gogmagog. She collects for the Irish 
missions, or misses an entrée on Eves. It is only as woman faces 
that we realize the versatility, the inexhaustible resources, of 
woman. 


The one scene, however, where the Fading Flower is perhaps scen 
at her best is the County Archeological Meeting. Of ali rural 
delusions this is perhaps the pleasantest, and if the name is for- 
bidding, the Fading Flower knows how little there is in a name. 
About half a dozen old gentlemen, of course, take the thing in 
grand earnest. It is beyond measure amusing to peep over the 
learned Secretary's shoulder, to sec the grey heads wagging and 
the spectacles ia full play over the list of promised papers, to watch 
tho carefully planned details, the solemn array of morning meet- 
ings, the grave excursions from abbey to castle, from castle to 
church, the graver suirées where Dryasdust revels amidst armour 
and knicknackery. Tt is even more amusing to see the lading 
Flower step in at the close of this learned preparation, and with a 
woman’s alchemy turn all this dust to gold. A little happy 
audacity converts the morning meetings into convenient gather- 
ings for the groups of the day, the excursion resolves itself into a 
relined picnic, the learned soirée becomes a buzzing conversazione. 
Those who look forward with intcrest to woman’s entrance into 
our Universities may gather something of the results to be ex- 
pecied from such a step in the fields of rural archeology. Ller 
very presence at the meeting throws an air of gentle absurdity 
over the whole affair. It is difficult for the driest of antiquaries 
to read a paper cn Roman roads in the teeth of a charming being 
who sleeps to the close, and then awakes only to assure him it was 
“very romantic.” But it must be confessed that the charming 
being has very little trouble with the antiquaries. Tlalf the fun of 
the thing lies in the ease and grace of her taming of Dryasdust; 
the learned Vrofessor dies at her touch into * a dear delightiul old 
thing,” and fetches and carries all day with a perfect obedience. 
It is a delighttul change from town, a sort of glorilied after- 
noon in a pastoral Zoological, this junketing among the queer 
unclubbable animals of science and history. ‘There is a noble 
disdain of rheumatism in the ardour with which they plunge into 
the dark and mysterious vaults where their wilful studeut insists, 
with Mr. Froude, that those poor monks snatched their damp and 
diflicult slumber ; and there isa noble disdain of truth in their sup- 
pression of the treacherous and unsentimental “ beer-cellar” which 
trembles on their lips. Woman, in fact, carries her atmosphere of 
romantic credulity into the grey and arid scepticism of a groping 
archeology. She frowns down any suggestion of the impro- 
bability of a pretty story, she believes in the poison-sucking 
devotion of Queen Eleanor, she shrugs her shoulders impatiently 
at a whisper of Queen Mary’s wig. very kitchen becomes a 
torture-chamber, every drain a subterranean p.s‘age. But resolute 
as she is on this point of the poetry of the past, on all other 
questions she is the most docile of pupils, LUcr interest, her lis- 
tening power, her curiosity, is inexhaustible. If «l:e has a pacsicn, 
indecd, it is for Karly English. But she has a proper awe for 
Romanesque, and a singular interest in Third Tumted. She is 
ruthless in insisting on her victim’s spelling out every word of a 
brass in Latin that she cannot understand, and which he cannot 
translate. She collects little fragments of Romun brick, and 
wraps them up in tissue-paper for preservation at home like bride- 
cake. She is severe on restoration, and merciless on whitewash. 
She plunges, in fact, gallantly into the spirit of the thing, but she 
graceiully denudes it of its bareness and pedantry. Lier bugle 
sings truce at midday for luncheon. She couches in the deep 
grass of the abbey ruins, and gathers in picturesque groups be- 
neath castle walls, <A flutter of silks, a ripple of feminine 
laughter, distract the audience from graver disquisitions. It is 
difficult to discuss the exact date of a moulding when soda-water 
bottles are popping beneath one’s antiquarian nose. After all, 
archeologists are men, and sandwiches are sandwiches. It is at 
that moment perhaps that the Fading Flower is at her best. Her 
waning aitractions are heightened artistically by the background of 
old fogies. Her sentiment blends with the poetry of the ruins 
around. The young squire, the young parson, who have been 
yawning under the prose of Dryasdust, tind refreshment in the gay 
prattle of archological woman. The sun too is overpowering, 
and a pretty woman leaning on one’s arm in the leafy recesses of 
aruincd castle is sometimes more overpowering than the sun. 
There is much in the romance of the occasion, ‘There is a little 

rhaps in the champagne. At any rate the Fading Flower 

looms often into matronly life under the kindly intluences of 
archzeological meetings, and antiquarian studies flourish gaily under 
the patronage of woman. 


There is a certain melancholy in tracing further the carecr of 
the lading Flower. We long to arrest it at each of these pic- 
turesque stages, as we long to arrest the sunset in its lovelier 
mowents of violet and gold. But the sunset dies into the grey of 
eve, and woman sets with the same fatal persistency. ‘The 
evanescent tints fade into the grey. Woman becomes hard, 
angular, colourless, Her floating sentiment, so graceful in its 
mobility, curdles into opinions. Her conversation, so charmingly 
impalpable, solidifies into discussion. Her character, like her face, 
becomes rigid and osseous. She entrenches herself in the ‘ologies. 
She works pinafores for New Zealanders in the May Meetings, 


and appears in wondrous bonnets at the Church Congress. She 
adores My. Kingsley because he is earnest, and groans over the 
triviality of the literature of the day. She takes up the grievances 
of her sex, and badgers the puzzled overseer who has omitted to 
place her name on the register. She —- old men fogies, 
and young men intolerable. She throws out dark hints of 
her intention to compose a great work which shall setile 
everything. ‘hen she bursts into poetry, and pens poems of so 
fiery a passion that her family are in consternation lest 
she should elope with the half-pay officer who meets her by 
moonlight on the pier. ‘lhen she plunges into science, and cuts 
her hair short to be in proper trim for Professor Huxley’s 
lectures. Tor awhile she startles her next neighbour at dinner 
with speculations on molluses, and questions as to the precise 
names of the twelve hundred new species of fish that Professor 
Agassiz has caught in the river Oronoco. There is a wore 
terrible stage wien she becomes heretical, subscribes to the 
support of Mr. Tonneson and pities the poor Bishop of Natal. 
But from this she is commonly saved by the deepening of eve. 
Little by little all this restless striving against the monotony of her 
existence dics down into calm. The giey of life hushes the Fading 
Flower into the kindly aunt, the patient nurse, the gentle friend of 
the poor. It is hard to recognise the proud beauty, the vivacious 
flirt, the sentimental poetess of days gone by in the practical little 
woman who watches by Harry's sick-bed or hurries off with 
blankets and broth down the lane. In some such peace the 
Fading Flower commonly finds her rest—a peace unromantic, utili- 
tarian, and yet not perlLaps unbeautiful. She has found—as she 
tells us—her work at last; and yet in the life that seems so 
profitless she has been doing a work after all. She has at any 
rate vindicated her sex against the charge of what Mr. Arnold 
calls Hebiaism. She has displayed in Hellenic roundness the 
cempleteness of the nature of woman. Compared with the 
quick transitions, with the endless variety of her life, the life of 
nian seems nairow and poor. There is hardly a phase of human 
thought, of human action, which she has not touched, and she 
has never touched but to adorn. If she has faded, she has 
revealed a new power and beauty and fragrance at each stage in 
her cecay. Nothing in her lite has proved so becoming as her 
leaving it. ‘The song of ingenuity, of triumph, of defiance, which 
has rung along the course of her decline, softens at its close into a 
swan-song of peace and gentleness and true womanhood, 


BEATIFICATION. 


W E have all heard for some time past that Christopher Colum- 
bus and Joan of Arc are about to be added to the roll-call of 
saints. As we have not yet heard that the decree of canonization 
has actually gone forth, it may perhaps be that the act is delayed tur 
awhile in order that the rank of saint:hip may be conferred next 
year by the full authority of an Gicumenical Council. But the 
curious in these matters tell us that, below the rank of full saint- 
ship, there is an inferior stage, a sort of bachelor’s degree in 
sunciity, which, by those who are accurate in such distinctions, is 
marked with a L., as the higher rank is with an 8. Of two Primates 
of Lngland at the end of the eleventh century, one is properly 
described as 8. Anselm, while his predecessor is only B. Laniranc. 
This B., we need hardly say, stands for Beatus or Blessed, and may 
of course be also applied to those in the higherrank. Every S. isa 
Bb. but every L. is uot an 8, Since the Vapal authority was cast 
off, the Church of England has not ventured to enroll any one in 
the full rank of saintsnip, but one or two people seem to have been 
as it were beatilied by a side-wind. For instance, Charles the 
First was proclaimed, till Lord Stanhope released us from that 
bondage, to be a Martyr and a Blessed King. The Preface to the 
Prayer-Buok again implies, in a passage of which we shall have to 
speak again, that there have been in Kngland “ several princes of 
blessed memory since the Reformation.” In fact we are not clear 
that a man might not be in some sort beatified while alive. 
The usual greeting to a Pope was, and perhaps still is, “‘ oscula 
pedum beatorum,” aud King Harry the Kighth is said, in divers 
acts of Parliament, to have taken this and that “into his most 
blessed remembrance.” Still these titles have not been altogether 
lasting; we do not commonly speak of 8. or B. Charles, or evea 
of S. or B. Denry. As for 5. Charles, he has a church dedicated to 
him at Piymouth; but people shrink from adding either letter, and 
it sounds rather funny to hear the building spoken of as “ Charles” 
aud its pastor as the “ Vicar of Charles.” With these precedents 
before us, we cannot object to see the rite of beatitication per- 
formed by one who may fairly rank as “ alterius orbis Apostolicus.” 
Among Byzantine dignitaries we sometimes light on a personage so 
great as to be called DPanhyperscbastos, and surely the Earl of 
Shaftesbury may, alter the same pattern, be described as J’anhy- 
permetropolita, ‘That such an one should beatily is not wonderful ; 
it is more remarkable that the same function should be exercised, 
in the immediate presence of his chief, by so humble a hencliman 
—perhaps we should rather say asuflragan—as the Bishop of 
Carlisle. Both of them, in their late speeches, beatify, but with 
this difference. Lord Shaftesbury beatifies a man, or at least a 
boy; Bishop Waidegrave beatifies a whole period. Let us deal 
first, as is proper, with the higher dignitary. The clay cannot 
refuse precedence to the potter. The Lishop of Carlisle and the 
other Lishops, if there be any, of his way of thinking, cannot 
refuse to walk reverently in the wake of the Pope of their own 
Law, who made them what they are, 
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It seems then that a cer! in Dr. Littledale has been using very 
strong language about certain persons and certain eveuts in the 
sixteenth century. In so doing he does not stand alone. We 
know of no time about which people in general are more in the 
habit of using strorg language. It was the habit of the age 
itself, and men who have much to do with the writings of that 
age naturally pick it up. It was a habit not peculiar to any one 

ty ; there is very little to choose between the manner of speech 
of energetic Papists and of energetic Protestants. We do not 
believe that even Dr. Littledale would speak of Lord Shaftesbury 
and the Bishop of Carlisle as “ beastly belly-gods and damnable 
dunghills”; but, if he did, he would & doing no more than that 

illar of the Reformed Faith, John Bale, Lishop of Ossory, did by 
is brother Bishop, Edmund Bonner of London. We will not 
hurt Lord Shaftesbury’s feelings by doing more than hint at the 
cruel things which divers malignant Papists have said about the 
blessed Queen Elizabeth, and about her blessed mother, from 
whose eyes we have no doubt that Lord Shaftesbury believes 
oa to have flashed. But we cannot help thinking it 
possible that cither Lord Shaftesbury or Bishop Waldegrave may, 
some time or othcr, in the excitement of Exeter Hall, have so far 
forgotten himself as to speak of “ Bloody Mary.” We know not 
whether their refined tastes would let them go on in the language 
of her own day and speak of Her Majesty as a “jolly Jezebel.” 

Dr. Littledale’s ofience, and the general offence of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s enemies, is that they speak disrespectfully of 
cexiain persons in the sixteenth century who ave very dear 
to Lord Shaftesbury’s heart. Dr. Littledale does not scruple to 
say that “the evil reign of that wretched tiger-eub Edward the 
Sixth was ruinous to the Universities.” This cuts Lord Shaftes- 
bury to the quick; it is with him evidently a pure matter of 
fecling; “a most cruel expression is used in reference to that inno- 
cent and blessed Prince Mdward the Sixth.” Tere it is that the 
beatifying power comes forth in all its fulness. But one word 
first as to the matter of fact. Lord Shaftesbury is an Oxford 
man; has he ever been present on any of these solemn occa- 
sions when the University returns thanks for her benefactors ? 
Perhaps he has not; he may have thought that returning 
thanks for benefactors was souicthing too nearly akin to praying 
for their souls. If he has, he very likely thought it a most 
crucl omission when he heard the University impartially return 
thanks for King Henry the Eighth, Queen Mary, vo Queen 
Elizabeth, while it did not find a word of thanksgiving for 
his own “innocent and blessed Prinee.” Now to any one 
who has studied the history of the time carefully and without 
prejudice, both Lord Shattesbury’s expression and Dr. Little- 
dale’s expression will seem to contain some truth, but at the 
same time to be absurdly exaggerated. We once wrote an article 
specially about Edward the Sixth; we do not — that 
Lord Shaftesbury read it; or, if he did, he probably simply 
lifted up his hands at the wickedness of those who would not at 
once fall down and worship innocence and blessedness. Now we 
are quite sure that we did not call Edward the Sixth “ innocent and 
blessed,” and we are just as sure that we did not call him a 
“wretched tiger-cub.” Yet we can quite understand what each 
disputant means when he gives him those widely different descrip- 
tions. Each seizes on one side of his character. No one can 
doubt young Edward’s heart-felt devotion and zeal for what he 
thought right in religion. And as that devotion and zeal was, at 
least ia his later years, exercised in a direction of which Lord 
Shaftesbury happens to approve, Lord Shaftesbury naturally calls 
him innocent and blessed. But any one who knows him more 
minutely than Lord Shaftesbury is likely to do knows that, young 
as he was, the true devil of the Tudors, the lawful offspring it 
may be of the older devil of the Angevius, ever and anon showed 
itself in him. If Dr. Littledale had been reading the entries in 
Edward’s journal about the beheading of his own uncle, we are 
not surpiised at Dr. Littledale calling him a tiger-cub. In fact, 
though the expression is rather too much for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we do not altogether dislike it; there is at least a vigour 
about it which contrasts favourably with Lord Shaftesbury’s 
whine about “cruel expressions,” and about “innocence and blessed- 
ness,” However, here we have the beatifying power duly exer- 
cised. Edward the Sixth is, on the highest authority, pronounced 
to be Blessed, and we trust that in ull publications bearing the 
stamp of Exeter Hall, Beatus Edwardus—no connexion with 
either of the Sancti Edwardi of an earlier time—will never again 
be motioned without the distinctive B, now formally conferred 
upon him. 

But the Bishop of Carlisle goes further. it is not enough 
for him to beatify one person, however innocent; he beatilies 
Ssouething much wider; he beatifies the “ blessed Reform- 
ation.” But herein he is at a great disadvantage as compared 
with his chief. We know what Lord Shaftesbury beatifies; there 
is u0 doubt as to the personality of Edward the Sixth. But 
what is it that Bishop Waldegrave beatifies? We cannot help 
suspecting that he is in the somewhat Samaritan state of worship- 
ps he knows not what. We ask agaia, as we have often asked 

fore, what is “the Reformation,” blessed or ofierwise? The 
Preface to the Prayer-Book uses the word, but does not define it. 

we gather is that between “ the Reformation” and the reign 
of Charles the Second several princes of blessed memgry had 
Teigned in England. Neither docs the Bishop of Carlisle give 
us a definition now; but we gather from his speech that it is 
something to which “we owe the temporal as well as the spiritual 
liberties of England,” and also that it is something which “the 


Church of England represents in her articles, homilies, and other 
formularies.” We had always thought that the Reformation was 
something which happened in the sixteenth century, and to the 
sixteenth century the Bishop seems to send us by his mention of 
the articles and homilies. But for an event—if it be an event—to 
which we owe the temporal as well as the spiritual liberties of 
England, we should more naturally look either to the thirteenth 
or to the seventeenth century. Has the Bishop been reading—we 
cannot suppose that a Bishop has been seeing—the play of King 
John, and did he think that the declarations about the King 
being Supreme Ilead and about no Italian priest tithing or tolli 
in his dominions were enough to transport the Reformation bac! 
to the days of the revered monarch who granted the Great 
Charter? Or had he, after all, some confused notion that 
the Prayer-Book to which he is bound is really a work 
of the seventeenth and not of the sixteenth century? and did 
he jumble up the period of the Act of Uniformity with 
times a little earlier or a little later, with the days of Pym or 
with the days of Somers? Our puzzledom is further increased 
when the Bishop tells us that “if there were two things more 
emphatically repudiated by the Church of England than any 
other, it was the sacrifice of the mass and the practice of 
auricular confession.” If we can find out when the Church of 
England repudiated these two things, we shall perhaps find out 
the long-wished for date of the Reformation. It could not have 
been in the carly days of the innocent and blessed prince, when 
mass was used as an innocent—perhaps blessed—synonym for 
communion, It could not have been in the first days of Eliza- 
beth, when a mass was said at her coronation, and when another 
mass was said, by Her a express order, for the repose of 
the soul of the Mmperor Charles the Fifth. On the whole, then 
we might be inclined to think that the Reformation happened 
in the year 1559, when the word Mass finally disappeared from 
the English itual. Still we somehow doubt about our owing 
our temporal liberties to anything which happened in 15593 
we cannot help thinking they are a trifle older. And as for 
spiritual liberties, the chief thing in that line produced by the 
reign of Elizabeth was the Court of High Commission. 

Lut can the date be 1559 atter all? That date might have 
advantages. Ifthe Reformation happened then, a great deal that 
is very disagreeable is wiped away from the score of the Re- 
formation. ‘The Reformation, the Bb. Reformation as we suppose 
we ought to call it, is thereby set free from all manner of 
divorcing and wife-beheading aud abbot-hanging; it remains 
chargeable with nothing to speak of in the way of robbing or 
pulling down of churches; its chief sin would consist in the 
alienation of the lands of Bishops. And if the Bishop of Carlisle 
thinks this last “a blessed business,” it is not for laymen to dispute 
against him. Still we have our doubts whether the B. Reforma- 
tion can be definitely fixed to the year 1559. How about the 
auricular confession? We do not want to be theological, but 
we cannot shut our eyes to facts. There is auricular confession 
in the book, in the book authorized by Act of Parliament, 
and to every jot and tittle of which the Bishop of Carlisle 
has pledged himself. Of course there is no compulsory con- 
fession, no exaltation of confession to the rank of a sacra- 
ment, but confession is there, not enjoined on any one, but only 
recommended in certain special cases. Perhaps the Church of 
England ought to have repudiated confession altogether, but, 
as an historical fa2t, the Church of England did not repudiate 
confession altogether, but only repudiated certain manifest 
abuses in the practice of it. On the whole, then, we are thrown 
back into our old uncertainty. Or rather, we are driven to think 
that the B. Reformation has never happened at all, but that it was 
going to happen in 1868, if Lord Derby had not so cruelly moved 
the previous question. In short a great work has been maimed. 
We were, on the night of Thursday, July gth, on the very point of 
gaining spiritual as well as temporal liberty. ‘Temporal liberty was 
no doubt secured that very night when the Lords the 
remaining fragment of the great Reform of 1867-1868. For the 
greater lteformation, for spiritual liberty, for the full prohibition 
of everything offensive to Lord Shaftesbury and the Bishop of 
Carlisle, we must wait at least till another Parliament. 

When will people learn that there is no law or canon obliging 
anybody to think or speak in a particular way of any long deceased 
historical character? So long as you obey the law, you are 
not forbidden to censure the makers of the law. Still less are 

ou forbidden to censure the makers of laws which have been 
ong ago repealed. What talkers like Lord Shaftesbury and 
the Bishop of Carlisle mean by the Reformation is really a mass 
of statutes, proclamations, acts of Convocation, personal acts of 
Kings, Bishops, and statesmen, spread over thirty or forty years, 
and which are entitled to no more respect than analogous pro- 
ceedings in any earlier or later century. We maintain that, 
so long as we obey the law, we may pass what judgment we 
choose upon those who make the law. But those who made the 
law by which we are bound are not the Parliament and Convoca- 
tion, st che days of the innocent and blessed prince, but the Par- 
liament and Convocation of the days of Charles the Second. We 
do not therefore hold that Charles the Second was an innocent and 
blessed prince, nor yet do we commit ourselves to any theory of 
his being a tiger-cub. But we would remind Lord Shaftesbu 
that the ecclesiastical legislation of Edward the Sixth—of B. 
Edward we ought to say—has utterly passed away, save one en- 
actuent only which the legislators of the days of Charles the 
Second deliberately renewed. The one bit of the ecclesiastical 
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doings of the innocent and blessed prince which still remains in 
force is certain legislation about the ornaments of the Church and 
of the ministers thereof, which Lord Shaftesbury sometimes secs 
more inclined to curse than to beatily. 


CELIBACY v. EMIGRATION. 


OR more than a fortnight past the old question, what can a 

man afford to marry on, has been debated by a host of writers 
in the columns of a daily newspaper. The obvious genuineness of 
most of the lctters, and the fact that those who send them un- 
doubtedly represent large classes of persons, give the correspond- 
ence a more serious interest than usually attaches to similar dis- 
cussions at this season of the year. It cannot be said, however, 
that it has made the subject to which it relates any clearer. It 
would be diilicult to imagine a more unhappy state of mind than 
that of a young man endeavouring, by the help of these produc- 
tions, to decide whether the 150/. a year which has hitherto kept 
one uncomfortably may be made for the future to keep two com- 
fortably. He will find statistics in abundance, but of what use is 
an array of figures proving that a family can be maintained with 
ease for 137/. a year, when side by side with it appears another 
array demonstrating that comfort must be a mere dream unless 
there is at least 3201.? And yet these litle aided meditations 
of his are of some importance to others as well as to him- 
self. More than his own happiness depends on the way in 
which he disposes of the problem. If he solves it in the happy- 
go-lucky style inculcated by some moralists, and practised by so 
many curates, he does what in him lies to make it more in- 
soluble than ever. The evil of over-population is no longer con- 
fined to the classes who live by manual industry. The market 
for what must be called by courtesy intellectual labour is equally 
glutted; and though a clerkship of 100/. a year seems but a poor 
object of human ambition, it is an object which calls young men into 
the field in the proportion of six candidates to one vacancy. It 
is needless to demoustrate how inevilably improvident marriages 
made in this class tend to multiply the class itself. ‘Ten or 
twenty years hence there will be two or three applicants, to say 
the least, where there is one now. What other kind of employ- 
ment is open to a boy who has been brought up to think himself 
superiox to the Leiter paid artisan, and who has neither money nor 
conuexious to help hin forwaid in commerce or the professions ? 
Among clerks, more almost than in any other employment, like 
breeds lile. 

We have supposed a young man and his wife to have married 
with the notion of keeping house in that ill-defined style which is 
popularly described as “Jtiving like gentlemen and ladies.” Of 
course he has another choice open to him. A vague sense of having 
@ position to keep up is one main source of the poverty to which so 
many of the class ave condemned. One of the writers in this 
correspondence shrewdly observes that in the last generation a 
clerk did not think himself a gentleman, nor allow his wile to think 
herself a lady. ‘The line which divides those who are served by 
others {rom those who serve themselves was then drawn con- 
siderably higher than it is now. A very keen sense of this change 
runs through this whole series of letters. The worship of position 
is as strong in most of ihe writers as in any younger son of good 
family. Considering how few intellectual or social advantages 
the lower middle-class has over the artisan, it is surprising that 
it should set so much store by the maintenance of the distinc- 
tion. In the higher strata of svuciety position has an appreciable 
value over and above the possession of money which to a certain 
extent is implied in it. Jt means leisure ior intellectual pur- 
suits and opportunities for intercourse with educated people. A 
man who declines to sacrifice all this by marrying is making a 
choice which you may or may not think wise, but which you 
cannot but adit to be intelligible. Lut the struggle to keep 
up appearances of which there are so many traces in this cor- 
respondence, has no reward of this kind to ofler. Such leisure 
as may be gained by employing a maid of all work to do 
the work instead of having it done by the women of the family, 
such society as is implied in keeping up a form of morning cails 
and then reusing invitations because tuere is no money where- 
wiih to retum them—ihis is all a man gets for paying wore rent 
aud buying more furniture than his means warrant, and for 
having more mouths to feed than he can possibly {fill with whole- 
some food. Why, then, supposing a young couple are willing to 
live in the same style as ube artisan, and to treat their 150/. a 
year as though it were 2/. or 3/. a week, should they not be 
encouraged to do so? ‘hey will get more solid comfort for 
their outlay, and they will lose nothing that can give them 
any rational enjoyment. ‘The answer is that though, as regards 
themselves, it would probably be the wisest thing they could 
do, it is a precedent which, if generally followed, could hardly 
fail to do extensive mischief. In spite of all that is said, 
and truly said, about the evils of that ambition which prompts 
every class in society to ape the habits of the class above it, 
the world is not yet in a posilion to make it safe to preach 
contentment without note or comment. If the middle- 
class were to adopt the habits of the working-class, there 
would be some danger that the process might be carried a step 
further, and that artisans who now fiud it a hard struggle to live 
up to the standard of comfort accepted by the Lest of their fellows, 
would take a leaf out of the clezk’s book, and drop listiessly into 


a lower stage still. There is little enough to be said on behalf of 
work for work’s sake, and to live happily on moderate means is 
almost a lost art in England. But although the lives of too many 
in the commercial and professional classes are simply a long effort 
to increase means of enjoyment which need to be used rather than 
to be added to, the lesson is not yet applicable to the classes 
beneath them. The working-man is still, uncertain of having his 
= wants adequately supplied ; the clerk is for the most part 

ardly conscious that he has any mental wants to be —- In 
the case of both, therefore, there is much to be done before the 
energy natural to the English character can be safely repressed ; 
in other words, before men of either type can be advised to think 
of contracting their expenditure instead of increasing their 


income. 


The writers of the letters which have suggested these remarks 
deserve considerable praise for the spirit in which they appreach 
this latter alternative. ‘Their political economy is quite unim- 
peachable. ‘They have no ingenious schemes for raising wages. 
‘They are as well aware as Mr. Mill himself that, when the 
number of clerks exceeds the number of clerkships, the employer 
may ofler pretty much what he chooses in the way of salary. 
For this state of things there is but one effectual remedy. There 
must be an emigration, either from the particular occupation 
atiected by the oversupply of workers, or from the country 
altogether. In the preseat condition of England, an emigration 
of the former kind is useless. The glut of clerks is merely a 
repetition of what may be observed in every other trade or 
proiession, ‘The only available expedient therefore is that yo 
men should go to America or Australia in sufficient numbers to 
enable those who remain to make fair terms with their masters. 
Throughout the correspondence this necessity is clearly recognised; 
but two difliculties are urged as reasons for not giving the recognition 
a practical shape. One of these may be called the sentimental 
objection. ‘Those who raise it say, truly enough, that in new 
countries there is but little room for desk work, and that, if emi- 
grants are to do well, they must become “tillers of the soil.” 
‘there is evidently a lurking fear here that to fall in with this 
necessily would be to descead a step or two in life. The appre- 
hension is not one which descrves a moment’s sympathy. Let 
any one who thinks otherwise take a walk through one of 
the middle-class suburbs of London, and try to realize what 
lile must be under the conditions incident to such a neighbour- 
hood. ‘This wilderuess of small houses, without one single 
element either of grace or beauty or comfort belonging to 
them, is all inhabited by families of the class with which we are 
dealing. From these mean dwellings the men go forth in the 
morning to hurry by omnibus or boat to their work in the City. 
Hither they return at night, jaded by a long day’s mechanical 
labour, to enjoy the pleasures of home. If they are married, these 
are all the pieasures they can afford; and after the noise of the 
children has been stilled, and the delinquencies of the maid of all 
work discussed, they perhaps improve their minds by a reperusal 
of the paper which in the morning there has been only time to 
glance at. If they are unmarried, they probably spend the 
evening at some of the numerous music-halls which the wants of 
the public have called into existence in every quarter of London, 
and there, while shvieking the inane chorus of some popular 
song, nurse the fond belief that they are thereby identifying them- 
selves with the “swells”? whom they see depicted in brilliant 
colours and impossible garments by the genius of the great Vance. 
In both classes, of course, there are exceptions—married men, to 
whom the society of wile or children does really suffice for hap- 
piness, even amidst the most discouraging surroundings; un- 
married men, whose scanty and infrequent leisure is all given 
up to self-cducation or sensible amusements. Still to the majority 
emigration, supposing it to be feasible, would be an incalculable 
gain—a gain as much in what it deprived them of as in what it 
conferred on them. 

But is it feasible? It is the uncertainty which prevails upon 
this point that constitutes the second objection mentioned above. 
A very general impression exists that both in our own colonies 
and in the United States there is no further opening to very 
small capitalists. Day labourers can still find employment, and 
there ure abundant opportunities for investing large sums to ad- 
vantage. But the days, it is said, are already passed when an 
emigrant with tool. could buy a farm which would not only keep 
him in comfort, but enable him to save money enough to buy more 
land by degrees, and to look forward to becoming a prosperous 
man with no other helps than good health and resolute industry. 
Naturally enough a young clerk is discouraged by these ac- 
counts. By great sell-deuial he might lay by a fourth or fifth 
of his income, aud thus be provided at the eud of five years with 
a small sum in hand. But to do this would be hard work even 
with the best of prospecis; it is work so hard that no one will 
ever dream of undertaking it if there is no clear probability of its 
ever having auy result. No greater service could be done to a 
large sectivu of the community than the creation of a new agency, 
or the adaptation of an existing one, which should give authentic 
information upon this point. In what countries or portions of 
countries is there still room for young men with 10092. or 200. 
in their pockets? Where can they with these sums buy land 
enough to keep them and their families in plenty now and in 
reasunable comiort by and by? ‘Lo answer these questions we 
want a Middle Class Muigration Commission; and those who 
can answer them with authority, whether here or in the colonies, 
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could hardly do a greater service to their countrymen than by | see directly that it has its weak points. On June 30 Lord Mayo 
forming themselves into a voluntary organization for this special | replied to this letter. He first briefly recapitulates the previous 
purpose. course of the negotiations, with which our readers are familiar. He 

. then observes in effect that the alterations in the Government 
programme proposed by the Bishops in their letter of March 30, 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS. | and stated by them to be “necessary,” were such as vitally to 


, change the character of the proposed University, and that he 
hich therefore informed them in his letter of May 11 that their proposals 
toa To Ini h Ron | could not be entertained. On receiving no reply to this commu- 
between | nication beyond a formal acknowledgment, he had presumed the 
Bishops, relative to the proposed Catholic University for Ireland. | correspondence was at an end; the more so as the demands put 
John Gray, Lord stated the I of that the | ply with, “involved matters of the Bighest principle considered 
fallen dhrough, owing to the rejection by the Bishops | the necessary for the safety of the the 
of the plan proposed by Government. Lord M almesbury at the | the youth of the country.” The Government could not suppose that 
same time made a similar statement in the Upper House. What y andi clearly expressed, and sanctioned 
should be the precise epportionment of blame between the con- high 
ting parties for the failure of the negotiations was a point on SPISCopal 30 Contained, as we 
which “hisiens were sure to differ, but to which no one soubality sion to observe in noticing it before, some suggestions that were 
attached any very high importance It was, no doubt, the pre- pee 
rialists, that the Government had made the question of a Catholic reje oti a 
iversity, as, indeed, of Roman Catholic endowment altogether,a © om 
a for party purposes and had only fallen back on Mr, election of those proposals which were clearly inadmissible, and 
Disracli’s threadbare device of a No Popery policy when they waich happen also to be exactly that past of thei own progeemums 
found the “levelling up” system scouted alilie by Ultramontanes the To avoid any 
an 
and Liberals. When the indignant prelates say that they “will their 
not insinuate” that such was the rea! object of the Government, 
been the instead of through recognising in the Bishops as members of the Senate the right, which as 
the offensive affectation of professing to reject it. Itis quite im~ | Bishops they possess, and which all Catholics must acknowledge them to 
ible to reconcile Lord Mayo’s language about the Roman | possess, of pronouncing authoritatively on matters of faith and morals. That 
Jatholic Church in Ireland at the opening of the present Session | right belongs to them, and to them alone, as compared with laymen, and 
with the explanations of it which he has subsequently given, ex- even ecclesiastics of the second order. According to the doctrine and dis- 
cept on the assumption that the intentions of the Government | cipline of the Catholic Church, it is not competent for laymen, not even for 


clergymen of the second order, however learned, to judge authoritativel, 
had undergone a material change in the interim, and that they © of faith and morality. That is the exclusive province of Bishops. As fai 


did not choose to admit it. So far the Bishops would have | and morality may ‘be injuriously affected either by the heterodox teaching 
a fair ground of complaint, if they were not themselves largely _ of professors, lecturers, or other officers, or by their bad moral example, or by 
responsible for the change by their persistent repudiation of any the introduction of bad books into the University programme, the very 
scheme for the endowment of their Church. Whether even then ‘#8 power that could be claimed for the [Bishops on the Senate, with @ 


< : . : : view to the counteraction of such evils, would be that of an absolute nega- 
the following very Hibernian reprimand would have been the most tive on such books, and on the first nomination of professors, &c. &c., as well 
dignified form of expressing their sentiments on the subject may as on their contiauing to hold their oftives after having becn judged by the 


be questioned. “ We beg to assure you we mean more of respect | Bishops on the Senate to have grievously offended against faith or morals. 
than the contrary for your character when we add, that the posi- | 4,4 they proceed to apply the principle to the case in hand :— 


tion you have taken up is not only weak but unworthy of one : k ; 
such as you. Retire from it, my Lord, and leave it to some one yt 
who has re character to lose.” But, ry fact, the very pretty little rity pen matters unten faith « or morality ; and, therefore, however 
quarrel which the prelates have picked with Lord Mayo does not | strange it may at first sight appear to recoguise in the Episcopal members 
at all concern the good faith of the Government in their | of the Senate a special power denied to their fellows on the Senate, it is not 
general policy about the Irish Catholic Church. It is not this | only reasonable but necessary once we assume that it is the purpose of 
which has drawn upon him the scolding—it is the only appro- as we believe — University 
priate term—of which a specimen has just been given, and which | ° Catholic principles, or, at least, in conformity with them. 
extends over a column and a half of the daily papers. They How far the alleged principle is really an integral part of “the 
have raised a much narrower issue, as to which of the two doctrine and discipline of the Catholic Church,” 1t does not 
contracting parties actually broke off the negotiations about the | concern us here to inquire. The prelates most likely ground 
Roman Catholic University. They do not express any regret their claim on the alleged exclusive right of the episcopate to 
at their being broken off; they do not even say or imply that to | take part in (Ecumenical Councils—though even that has been 
have continued the discussion was likely to lead to any more | disputed by canonists—which is a very diflerent matter from 
satisfactory result. They simply insist with increasing vehe- | giving them an exclusive control over the whole professoriate 
mence, and in a tone of injured innocence, that they did not | and teaching of a University, a power which they certain! 
break it off themselves, and they have composed two of the most | neither claimed nor exercised in the leading mediwval Uni- 
verbose epistles we ever recollect to have waded through in order | versities, aud which the educated Roman Catholic laity would 
to convict Lord Mayo—not to put too fine a point on it—of un- | be as little disposed as the Government to allow them in Ireland 
blushing mendacity in saying that they did. The dispute is| now. But this by the way. ‘The claim was made, both 
chiefly interesting from .its collateral incidents, for the particu- | verbally and in writing, and declared to be “essential” to the 
lar bone of contention is of very small consequence to any but | character of a Catholic University. We can hardly wonder 
the immediate disputants. However, it is the winding up of | therefore that, in repudiating it, the Government conceived them- 
rather a curious episode in the Irish education controversy, and we | selves to be precluded, and assumed that the Bishops would also 
will take up the tiread of the narrative where we dropped it in our | feel precluded, from taking any further steps in the matter. And 
article of May last. this very natural anticipation was contirmed by Archbishop 
It will be remembered that the correspondence to which Lord ; Leahy’s note of May 16, containing merely a formal acknowledg- 
Mayo referred in his speech of May 29 closed with a bricf note | Meat of the communication, but neither expressing nor implying 
of Archbishop Leahy’s, dated May 16, merely acknowledging Lord | Y desire to rgpeemennyy the correspondence. It is true, no doubt, 
Mayo’s letter of May 11, in which he had, for various reasons, , & the Bishops seem to intimate, that, if there was any reason for 
declined to accede to any of the modifications proposed by the | S¥pposing them desirous to reopen the negotiations, a fortnight 
Bishops in the original scheme of the Government, A fort- | Was rather a short interval to aliow for the purpose. But, then, 
night after this, Lord Mayo, in his place in Parliament, declared | there was no reason at ull for supposing it. Un the contrary, 
the negotiations about a Roman Catholic University to be at | tere was every reason for assuming that they would decline to 
an end, because the prelates had rejected the Government plan, ; 8 #lter conditions which they proiessed to consider essential had 
A fortnight later, when everybody thouzht the public had heard , beet absolutely rejected. When, accordingly, Lord Mayo was 
the last of the matter, came the letter of June 16—signed by Arch- | 4Uestioued in Parliament on the subject, it seems to us perfectly 
bishop Leahy and Bishop Derry, who were acting throughout as | natural that he should have auswered, as he did, that the nego- 
the representatives of their episcopal brethyen—directly charging ations were at an end, owing to the Roman Catholic prelates 
Lord Mayo with misstatement in asserting that they had closed _ having rejected the proposals of the Government. He might, of 
the negotiations, and insinuating (by observing that they “ will Course, have said it was owing to the Government having 
not insinuate”) that the Government had all along been treating ejected the proposals of the Bishops; but the diflerence 
the proposed charter as a cat’s-paw “to subserve political exi- | Would be purely verbal, nor is the correctness of his state- 
geucies.” ‘They say there was nothing in their last memorial to the | Ment at all affected by the further question which party was in 
overnment implying that it was intended to be final; that in | the right on the matter at issue between them, or whether 
t it was not so intended ; and that ihey were ready “to listen to | both were in the wrong. 
reason, and, as far as possible, make concessions as well as demends.” | | Under these circumstances, we were rather curious to see what 
Whether they actually had it in coutemplation to make any further | the Bishops would have to say for themselves in their rejoinder to 
proposals of their own, or whether they expected any fresh proposals | Lord Mayo, which bears the date of July 11, and appeared in 
to emanate from the Government, they do not say. So far, how- | Wednesday's papers. In poiut of quantity they have a good deal 
ever, their case, at first sight, looks a plausible one, though we shall | to sey, for they take up a full column of the newspapers in rating 
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his lordship soundly for his misdemeanours in a style which 
certainly suggests that, whatever the merits of the co.tro- 
versy, they would have been benefited by receiving a Uni- 
versity education themselves. Nobody, for instance, could 
conceive Archbishop Manning, whatever may be his faults of 
policy, taste, or temper, penning such a composition as that sub- 
scribed by Archbishop Leahy, But then Dr. Manning was educated 
at Oxford, and Dr. Leahy, we do not know exactly where. When 
stripped of the thick varnish of personalities and of mere ver- 
biage, his argument comes simply to this. Lord Mayo cannot 
be serious in professing to think the Bishops had broken off the 
— because he gives two reasons for thinking so which are 
bad taken separately, and mutually exclude each other. As to 
their mutually excluding each other, it is the merest quibbling. 
The rejection by the Government of all the changes proposed b 
the prelates, including some expressly declared to be essential, 
was a very sufficient reason for presuming that they would 
decline any further correspondence, unless some intimation was 
given to the contrary. When, instead of this, they contented 
themselves with a formal acknowledgment of the Government 
communication, that presumption was confirmed. It is quite 
true that “a silence of eleven days,” or more, would not alone 
have been any reason for assuming that no further action would 
be taken by the Bishops—especially as Lord Mayo had himself 
taken six weeks to answer a previous communication; but the 
silence supervening on their bare acknowledgment of the receipt 
of a letter rejecting what they demanded as necessary for a 
Catholic University was a very good reason for assuming it. Nor 
do the Bishops even attempt any explanation of this point. 
What is still more noteworthy is that in neither of their letters 
do they either state or imply that they had, in fact, intended to 
reopen negotiations. Now they either did intend this, or 
they did not, or they had not made up their minds what to do. 
If they were really preparing to make some fresh proposals, they 
would have greatly strengthened their case by saying so; if they 
had decided not to do anything of the kind—and this we strongly 
suspect is the actual fact—their case breaks down altogether ; if 
they were hesitating what course to adopt, it would be more 
straightforward to say so plainly, and it would have been more dis- 
creet to have given some intimation to the Government that they 
did not wish the discussion to be considered as finally closed. All 
they venture to affirm in their indictment against the Govern- 
ment is that their “statement of March 30th was not intended to 
be final.” Of course it was not. The question is whether they 
considered the definitive rejection of every one of the pxo- 
posals contained in it to involve a final abandonment of the 
scheme on their part. They are very indignant with Lord Mayo 
for assuming, in the absence of any sort of intimation to the con- 
trary, that they meant to abide by what they had themselves laid 
down as the essential principles of Catholic doctrine and discipline. 
But they shrink even now from telling us that they were prepared 
to eat their own words, and sacrifice what they deemed to be 
“the very least that could be demanded” for the safety of 
the faith and morals of the Catholic youth of Ireland. ‘They 
have only themselves to thank for the inference which will be 
inevitably drawn, that they have adroitly seized a chance oppor- 
tunity for parading a hypothetical grievance. To an ordinary 
looker-on it appeas very much as if they wished to cast on the 
Government the discredit of breaking off negotiations which 
could only have succeeded by the sacrifice of Ultramontane 
claims, without compromising themselves by the admission that 
those claims would in any case have been abandoned. Meanwhile 
it is not surprising that the characteristic folly of a scheme which 
alienated all parties, and conciliated none, should have recoiled on 
the heads of those who originated it. 


DR. JOHN POYNET. 


the name of Poynet, Bishop successively of Rochester and 
Winchester in the reign of Edward VL, has been recently 
brought out into a prominence which it by no means deserves, 
It has been quoted in connexion with a treatise, entitled Diallac- 
ticon de veritate, §e. in Eucharistid, in defence of certain theological 
teaching with which we are not in this place concerned. Sutlice 
it to say that Poynet was not the author of the work, and that no 
one who was conversant with his genuine works would ever have 
thought of attributing it to him. The private character of this 
or that Reformer of the sixteenth century may be inquired into 
or discussed without its being thought that the interests of the 
Reformation are staked upon the investigation. But, for the 
purposes of history, it is perhaps as well that readers should not 
take all their facts from £u.ve's Book of Martyrs, or from other 
prejudiced writers of the Protestant school. At any rate we 
think it worth while to balance authorities where they are not 
contemporary, and, where there is a dillerence of opinion, to refer 
back to the earliest available sources. 


In a former article we took occasion to trace to its source, 
as far as we were able, the epithet “ Bloody” as applied to 
Bonner, Bishop of London; and we showed the untrustworthy 
nature of the evidence on which the charge of savage cruelty 
has been made against him. We now propose to show that, 
owing to similar inaccuracies and prejudices of Protestant his- 
toriaus, Dr. John Poynet has been shielded from the infamy 
which ought to attach to his name. He first attracts our 


notice as chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, who appears to 
have made considerable use of him. It was probably in one of 
the earlier years of Edward’s reign that Roger Ascham applied 
to him to use his influence with the Archbishop to procure 
for him a license to eat flesh during Lent. ‘The epithets doc. 
tissime and ornatissime which Ascham applies to him are ‘not 
mere compliments. He was generally recognised as being what 
he is called by Godwin, vir egreyie doctus. He possessed what 
in those days was a rare accomplishment, a knowledge of Greek, 
and is said to have been skilled in modern language. He also 

ossessed mechanical skill enough to construct a clock which, 
in addition to the hours and minutes, pointed out the days of 
the month and the age of the moon. He was altogether a man of 
the new learning, as it was then called, and threw himself heartily 
into all the changes of religion projected by Somerset and the 
Council in the first year of Edward VI. He in all probability had 
a considerable hand in framing the new Ordinal of 1549, under 
which he himself was the first consecrated Bishop. ‘Lhe service 
was in English, and differed little from that now in use, excepting 
that the Bishop elect—or designate, as he ought to have been 
called, for the form of election was not gone through—was pre- 
sented in surplice and cope, and had the pastoral staff placed in 
his hands by the Archbishop alter his consecration. That he was 
the chief, if not the sole, author of Cranmer’s Catechism seems 
clear from a letter addressed by his friend Sir John Cheke to 
Bullinger. No one had better opportunities of knowing than 
Cheke, and he, in his letter dated June 7, 1553, speaking of 
the King, says :—“ Nuper etiam J. Wintoniensis episcopi cate- 
chismum auctoritate sua scholis commendavit.” This ought 
to be considered conclusive as to this point. However, it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to show that Poynet was 
really looked up to as a prominent man amongst the favourers of 
the new learning. He had already earned his promotion by his 
publication, in 1549, of his Defence for Marriage of Priests, and he 
seems to have acted on the principle that example is better than 
precept. He married at least twice, and if a passage in Sanders 
is to be taken in its strict letter, he must have had three 
wives. 

Of his other publications, the most remarkable is entitled A 
Short Treatise of Politic Power, which few people have read, and 
of which, therefore, most have imagined that there was not much 
more to be said than has been summed up by Hallam when he 
speaks of it as “closely and vigorously written, deserving in 
many parts a high place among the English prose of that age, 
though not entirely free from the usual fauit—vulgar and 
ribaldrous invective.’ But even Hatlam, in commentiug upon 
a passage which he quotes from this treatise, to the eflect 
that the Iligh Constable has power even to commit the 
King to ward, remarks in a note, “It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that this is an impudent falsehood.” Still, after making 
due allowance for the difference of style of writing which pre- 
vailed in the sixteenth century from the courtesies and amenities 
which distinguish the nineteenth, and without going out of our 
way to pick up stories out of historians seldom read in the 
present day, Dr. John Poynet passed muster as a very respect- 
able, though perhaps somewhat advanced, Protestant bishop of 
King Edward Vis making. But now audi alteram partem. Lt is 
not for us to defend the bitterness of the controversial spirit in 
which Roman and Protestant writers have respectively reviled the 
leaders of the party opposed to their own views, and misrepre- 
sented the facts of history; but this at least we may say in behalf 
of controversy, that it brings out all that can be alleged against 
both sides, and enables us at this distance of time to pronounce 
a safer verdict than would otherwise be possible both as to the 
facts of history and the characters of those who figure in_ its 
pages. It is not, however, to the controversial spirit alone 
that we owe our knowledge of the other side of Poynet’s 
character. We have only to look into his works to find passages 
so full of what in modern language would be called “ Billings: 
gate,” and expressions so hideously disgusting that we begin 
to have serious misgivings as to the religious character of this 
hero of Protestantism. It would be simply impossible to re- 
produce the filth that came from Poynet’s pen—we must ask our 
readers to take it for granted; but as a specimen of his ordinary 
style of abuse we may quote his character of Gardiner, whom he 
speaks of as “the great devil and cutthrote of England, the 
papistes God,” and whom he further describes as having “ a swart 
colour, an hanging loke, frowning browes, eies an ynche within the 
head, a nose hooked like a bussarde, wyde nostrilles like a horse, 
ever snuiling in to the wynde, a sparowe mouthe, great pawes like 
the deuil, talauntes on his fete like a grype, two ped en longer 
than the natural toes, and so tyed to with sinowes that he could not 
abyde to be touched, nor scarce suffre them to touche the stones.” 
Alter making due allowance for some of this ribaldry and invective, 
which was no doubt sharpened a little by the loss of his place at 
Winchester, into which he had been intruded by Kdward’s 
Council, and to which Gardiner had been restored at the accession 
of Mary, we may just notice in passing that he calls Bonner, 
Bishop of London, a bloody, lying, archbutcher bastard; Poynet 
in all probability knowing full well that Bonner was born in lawful 
matrimony, and therefore himself being the liar instead of Bonner. 
As a specimen of this writer’s wit, which he did not scruple to 
indulge at the expense of truth, we may select the substitution of 
the words “Carnal Phovle” for the uame of Cardinal Pole. 
the rest of the treatise comes up to Hallam’s description of close 


and vigorous writing, we think the historian of the Literature of 
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We shall make no further use of Poynet’s writings as evidence | 


to his character. We turn now to facts, as recorded by historians. 
Stowe tells us he was concerned in Wyat’s rebellion in the first 


ear of Mary's reign. On the day on which his chief was taken, | 


oynet made off when he saw the cause was hopeless, telling his 


friends that “he would pray unto God for their good success, and | 


so did depart, and went into Germany, where he died.” Strype 
and Burnet do not like the imputation, though they might have 
justified the chaplain’s treason by urging the example of his friend 


and patron Cranmer, who was guilty of precisely the same conduct | 


when he placed his hand to the instrument for the accession of | 


Lady Jane Grey, and headed the address to Mary which stig- | 


matized her as a bastard. Strype endeavours to discredit the 
narrative by alleging that Bale does not mention it. 
believes the story because Poynet was not attainted in the following | 
Parliament by Gardiner. We will not insist any longer upon 
Poynet’s being a traitor and arebel. It is certain that his prudence 
gained for him a narrow escape [rom the gallows; but perhaps his 
Protestant principles may be stretched a little to bear him out in 
his behaviour at so extraordinary a crisis as was produced by the 
death of Edward VI. 


The next charge against Poynet rested for two centuries and a 
half on the unsupported testimony of Nicolas Sanders, a zealous 
Roman convert, who has generally been thought likely to stick at 
nothing so long as he could disparage Elizabeth and the English 
Reformation. Sanders says that Poyuet, bishop as he was, was 
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CONSULAR JURISDICTION IN EGYPT. 


O one can wonder that Mr. Layard, as a well-wisher of the 

Ottoman Government, should have taken occasion to denounce 
| the manifold abuses of the exclusive jurisdiction claimed and 
‘exercised by the representatives of the European Powers over 
| their respective subjects and protéyés. These now form so con- 
| siderable a portion of the population of the Levantine ports, and 
are of so various a character, that their exemption trom the 
| authority of the territorial sovereign has become a question of 
_ serious importance as regards the moral prestige and practical 
| power of the local rulers. Impossible as it would be to subject 
| Europeans, or indeed any one entitled to claim the protection of 
a civilized State, to the corrupt and tyrannical tribunals of the 
Turkish Empire, it is equally impossible to deny that their im- 
munity has given rise to grave inconvenience, and that it has 
in meny cases been abused to an extent which has afforded the 
territorial Government good ground of complaint. No one 
who has read Mr. Senior's Turkish journals, or who attended 


‘to Mr, Layard’s speech, will be disposed to doubt this, or will 


be surprised that the Egyptian Government—more intelligent 
than that of the Sultan, and better able to appreciate the 
value of the commercial intercourse it enjoys with the West, 
and the services rendered to the country by the European colony 
in the development of its resources —should be keenly alive 
to the diiliculules placed in its way by the extensive and in- 
creasing power of the Consuls, and its own absolute want of 
authority over their prolégés. It is anxious, therefore, to de- 
vise, if possible, some modification of the existing system 
which may at once satisfy the just demands and even the 


not content with a single wife, but carried off the wife of a butcher, 
who by the laws of the land was restored to her lawful husband. 
He adds a bon mot of Gardiner’s on the occasion, that as the 
butcher had got back his wife, perhaps some day he also should 
have his bishopric, into which Poynet had been intruded, restored to 
him. The charge was thought to have been triumphantly refuted by | 
Burnet in his History. Burnet’s argument was to the eflect that it 
could not be true because we should then have heard more of it, and 
especially because Martin, who answered Poynet’s book in defence 
of the marriage of the clergy, makes no mention of it. This per- 
haps proves that Martin did not know the story, but as for the | 
truth of the story itself it is very unlucky for Poynet’s character | 
that so many people in the nineteenth century take an interest in 
taking up forgotten documents of the past. In this instance we 
are indebted to the Camden Society for publishing two absolutely 
contemporary documents, both being in the form of diaries or | 
chronicles—one of them written from day to day apparently ; the | 
other composed at a very short interval after the occurrences 
which it details. We need hardly say that the “ Chronicle of the 
Grey Friars,” and the “ Diary of Johu Machyn,” a London citizen 
who plied the trade of an undertaker, ave entirely independent 
witnesses. As such, we proceed to quote the exact words of each. 
Under the year 1551 we have the following entry in Machyn’s 
Diary (p. 8):—“ ‘The 27 day of July was the nuw bisshope of | 
W. . . . was devorsyd from the bucher wy{f with shame enogh.” | 
Now here is a brief account which by itself would have been | 
almost unintelligible, but, taken as corroborative of Sanders’s story, 
it becomes of sume importance. It at least proves the outline of 
Sanders’s narrative to be true, and raises a presumption in favour of | 
the details. And now let us turn to the Grey liars’ Chronicle. | 
The record of Poynct’s divorce is entered as follows:—*“ And the | 
27 day of the same monyth the byshoppe of Wynchester that | 
was than was devorsyd from his wylle in Powlles the whyche | 
was a bucheres wyt! of Nottynggam, and gave hare husbande 
a sartyne mony a yere dureynge hys lyfe as it was jugydde 
by the lawe.” Now this entry completes the evidence, and 
exactly confirms Sanders’s statement in every particular except 
the single fact of Poynet’s having another wife at the time. It 
is probable that this was not the case, because three months 
afterwards he was married again at Croydon to a woman named | 
Maria Heymond. 


We may tale it then as proved that Poynet was condemned at 
St. Paul’s to pay a fine in annual instalments to the butcher for 
the injury he had done him in running away with his wife. That 
Poynet had a considerable hand in drawing up the original of the | 
present Thirty-nine Articles of Religion is almost certain. Whether | 
one of his special contributions to the Forty-two Articles was the | 
declaration that bishops, priests, and deacons are not commanded 
by God’s law to vow the estate of single life, we cannot take upon | 
ourselves to say ; certain it is that, if his doctrine is to be inter- | 
preted by his practice, it ought to have contained a proviso for the | 
immunity of bishops who should be convicted of committing | 
adultery with other men’s wives. We have no more to say of | 
Dr. John Poynet, Bishop of Winchester. But we have had occa- 
sion before now to comment on the careless way in which Cranmer | 
and other bishops kept their registers in the time of Henry VILL. | 
and Edward Vi. Poynet’s trial, as it took place at St. Paul’s, | 
ought naturally to have been recorded in the register of Nicholas | 
Ridley, at that time Bishop of London. We have in vain searched | 
through that register. No such record is to be found. Is this 2 
= of carelessness, or did the Protestant Bishop of London 

esignedly omit the entry from an amiable desire to profect the 
fair fame of his brother of Winchester ? | 


| 


i 


| jurisdiction was established is a curious one. 


jealous suspicions of the Christian Powers, restore its own 
legitimate authority within its dominions, and ensure that equal 
justice between native and foreigner which is not to be obtained 
so long as no common tribunal has jurisdiction over both—so long 
as every suit in which a foreigner is interested is taken in 
charge \ a judge whose position and function naturally, if 
unjustly, expose him to the suspicion of partiality, and whose 
jurisdiction is hampered by the reluctance of his own country 
to entrust him with full powers over the life and liberty of its 
subjects, For the foreigner in Egypt is not only practically free 
from all authority but that of his Consul; his Consul’s authority 
is also limited; and an Egyptian complainant may be obliged 
not only to plead before a judge whom he believes to be biassed 
in favour of his opponent, but may find that even that judge can- 
not do him right, and that he must either submit to wrong, or 
carry his plaint and his evidence to Malta or to Aix. It is need- 
less to say which course an Oriental prefers. No one can wonder 
that the able man who is now the Viceroy’s Minister for Foreign 
Aifairs should be anxious to terminate this state of things. 

The history of the “ capitulations” under which the Consular 
They did not 
originate, as might be supposed, in the weelmess of ‘lurkey, and 
her inability to refuse any terms which Christendom, in well- 
founded distrust of Turkish justice, might exact. They originated 
in her hour of strength, and rather in her contempt than in her 
fear. ‘The first was granted to Trance, when Francis L, in his 
jealousy and dread of his Imperial rival, scandalized Europe 

y entering into an alliance with the ‘Turks—then in the zenith 
of their glory as conquerors of the East—against the House of 
Austria. It was the practice of Mahometan conquerors—a 
— founded on the inseparable connexion in their system 

tween law and religion—to leave the infidel races whom they 
subdued and rendered tributary in possession of their own 
code and magistrates, with authority of course limited to disputes 
among themselves, It was natural and easy to concede the 
same privilege to the merchants of an ally. But the jurisdiction 
of the French Ambassador or Consul was strictly limited 
to Frenchmen, and to disputes in which only Frenchmen were 
concerned. When a Turkish subject was a party to the suit, 
whether criminal or civil, the Fienchman was cited before a 
Turkish Court, in which, however, the dragoman or other repre- 
sentative of the Consulate had a right to be present. Until 
within a comparatively recent period, the capitulations—the other 
Powers being one by one admitted to equal privileges—worked 
well, with little temptation to encroachment on the part of the 
Consuls, and little complaint on that of the Turks. The 
European settlers were few and generally respectable; and the 
jealousy of the Government so restricted their — as to 
prevent their coming often into collision with Turkish laws. But 
during the present century a great change has taken place. Steam 
and commerce have filled the Levant with European merchants 
and visitors, of more or less reputable character; there are said to 
be 50,000 foreigners in Constantinople, and 200,0co in Egypt, 
and the dependence of Turkey on the greater Powers, and their 
frequent interference in her aflairs, have rendered the Porte 
nervously afraid of offending them, and compelled it to con- 
cede almost anything that a Consul or Ambasrador has chosen 
to exact. As Mr. Senior was more than once told, “ any- 
thing that a Consul proposes is legal,” and “ there is nothing 
that a Turkish official so much dreads as collision with an 
European protégé.” Consequently, the consular jurisdiction has 
been extended, gradually but surely, at the expense of that of 
the local Government; while, though in our own case, at least, 
considerable judicial powers are conferred on the Consular — 
they are hardly adequate to the duty of keeping order an 
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enforcing justice among the large population which owns no 
other authority. Another cause has totally changed the practical 
operation of the capitulations. They were intended for the pro- 
tection of French aud English merchants—-a class numerically 
small, and mostly consisting of persons not likely to become amen- 
able to criminal law. The acquisition of Malta by England, the 
Protectorate of the Ionian Republic, and later, the conquest 
of Alzeria by the French, have brought under their opevation 
a@ multitude of Ionians, Maltese, Arabs, Kubyles, &c., besides 
Greeks and others in some way connected with Consulates and 
Embassies, amounting to many thousands in number, and often of 
the lowest character. The removal of these men—inany of them 
the offscourings of their own countries—from the authority of the 
local Courts and police could not but lead to mischief; rendering 
them almost utterly reckless in their conduct, and enabling them 
to cheat, insult, rob, and even murder wilh impunity, relying on 
the support of their Consul if they could make out the shadow of 
a case, on his reluctance to punish them if they could not, and on 
the certainty of an acquittal if he was obliged to send them home 
for trial. 

The mischiefs of this system have been even more felt in Egypt 
than in Constantinople, for several reasons. The foreign element 
is more important at Alexandria than almost anywhere else in 
the East. The Egyptian Government has been more liberal 
than that of its suzerain in its treatment of foreigners, who have 
been allowed freely to acquire landed property in igypt, while 
the clause inserted for that purpose in the famous Hatt-i- 
Huwayoun, extorted from Abdul-Medjid after the Crimean war, 
was practically rendered almost nugatory by its wording, which 
enabled the Porte to make the surrender of the capitulations, as 
Mr. Senior's informants put it—or, at least, the abandonment 
of their privileges by the acquirers of land—a condition of its 
fulfilment. Impossible as such a concession was, we can hardly 
wonder that the Porte should not choose to allow the soil to 
become the property of men exempt from its laws, or that 
the Viceroy’s Minister should find in the possession of land by 
foreigners an additional reason for desiring to modily the extra- 
ordinary privileges they now enjoy. Lastly, those privileges have 
in Egypt been extended far beyond anything that appears upon 
the fuce of the capitulations, with one or two dubious excepticns 
in certain embiguous clauses of the Swedish and American 
treatics, and far beyond the original practice. The Minister, in a 
Tteport to the Viceroy upon this subject, enters at lengih into a 
discussion of these clauses; but it is sufficient to say that, what- 
ever meaning they may be capable of bearing, the powers at 
present exercised by the Consuls gencrally are not based upon 
them, but have been assumed or conceded by degrees, under 
@ pressure which the local Government has becn unable to 
resist. At present almost any suit, civil or criminal, in which an 
European subject or protégé is concerned comes or is brought 
under the cognizance of his Consul. If he has a quarrel with 
his landlord or with a neighbour, if he is sued or sues for a debt, 
if he disputes a bargain, if he has committed or complains of an 
assault, the result is pretty sure to be, under one form or another, 
that the Consul assumes exclusive jurisdiction in the case; and 
the native litigant, whether plaintiff or defendant, is brought 
before a Court in which he has no confidence, and which, 
whatever its desire to do justice, is inevitably disposed to attach 
more weight to his opponent’s word than to lis, This would 
be a hardship to the native even if it were certain that the 
Consular jurisdiction was always exercised with the wisdom, 
knowledge, and impartiality of our own superior Courts. The 
Egyptian suitor has a right, in his own land, to a tribunal in 
whose impartiality not only we, but he, may fairly be asked to 
believe. Where jurisdiction fails, diplomacy is broug lit to bear, and | 
the Government is forced to become the agent or victim of foreign | 
exactions. Not only on account of its subjects, but on its own, 
the Government of the Viceroy conceives itself to have ground of 
complaint. It has heen compelled, within a few years, to pay three 
or four millious sterling in indemnities to European protégés— 
among others, to Companies which have undertaken to exe-— 
cute works which, the Minister declares, have not been always 
even commenced; and it is hinted that these indemnities have 
sometimes been unjust, and sometimes exorbitant. And while 
the Government has had to pay what it did not consider 
fairly due to others, it has been unable to obtain what was 
fairly due to itself. The taxation of Ezypt is no doubt oppres- | 
sive, aud probably often unjust. Even here, however, some part | 
at least of the blame is due to the exactions of Europeans, and | 
particularly to those connected with the Suez Canal, which, in | 
one way or another, has cost the Viceroy no less than eight mil- | 
lions sterling. But, whatever the faults of the Government, if 
aliens are allowed to acquire property in a country, they take it 
subject to all fiscal burdens borne by natives ; and the Viceroy has | 
just cause to complain if it be true that European proprietors | 
olten refuse to pay their taxes, and that, on appeal to their 
Consuls, the Government generally finds it impossible to en- 
force payment. This is the more credible that Mr. Calvert, | 
the Jaie Consul at the Dardanelles, told My. Senior that the 
Europeans in that province had, before his arrival, made a practice 
of refusing to pay taxes on such property as they held in | 
evasion of the then law, and that only his example and authority 
induced them tu dose. According to Mr. Layard, most Turkish 
dues and taxes ave resisted or refused by foreigners, too often with 
the connivance of their Consuls. Finally, the Egyptian Govern- 


- contact with a weaker race. 


ment alleges that, as regards foreigners, its police is simply 
powerless. In the event of crime, or riot, or even open rebelli 
perpetrated on its territory by the subjects of a Christian Power, 
its officers must remain inactive. ‘Lhey have a nominal right to 
arrest in Jlagrante delicto, and that is all; in any other case the 
must leave it to the Consular authorities to seize, try, and puni 
the offenders in their own way, and at their own pleasure. 

Nor are the Egyptians the only sufferers. Mixed Commissions 
do exist, at Alexandria and Cairo, for the trial of commercial 
questions between natives and foreigners, or between the prvtégés 
of different Consuls. But their authority has been reduced to a 
nullity; it being the practice in all such causes for the Consul 
of the defendant to assume jwisdiction. There are in Egypt 
some sixteen Consulates, and thus there are sixteen separate juris- 
dictions, any member of which may have to deal with different 
aspects of the same case. Thus it is aflirmed, incredible as it may 
seem, that the holder of a protested bill of exchange may have to 
sue in as many diflerent Courts as there are parties to the bill. 

No Government with any sense of self-respect could allow this 
state of things to continue. <A strong Power would insist on its 
tight at least to revert to the capitulations, and to withdraw every 
privilege usurped by or conceded to the Consuls in excess of or in 
contravention of those treatics; but then no strong Power would 
have permitted these encroachments. ‘The Government of the 
Viceroy is at the mercy of the European Powers. 1t can do only 
what they will permit, and its only chance of persuading them to 
abandon the exciusive jurisdiction which they at present possess 
wherever their subjects are interested is to ofler them such a 
substitute as may allay, not only all reasonable fears, but all 
exaggerated susceptibilities. It must dind means of assuring them 
that the fullest justice will be dealt to their subjects by Courts 
not only incorrupt and impartial, but independent—Courts at 
ouce as well constituted as their own, and as independent of 
Government influence or dictation. Of this the Egyptian Minister 
appears to be aware, and the plan which he has sketched in a 
lieport to the Viceroy professes to give to the Europe: 1 Powers 
every guarantee which they can reasonably claim. He would, in 
his own phrase, “return to the capitulations,” which, it must 
be remembered, give jurisdiction in every mixed case to the 
local tribunals, so that a crime committed by a Luropean against 
a native or subject of another Power, or a suit beiween a Kuro- 
pean and a native, should be tried by an Egyptian Court. Under 
the capitulations, the Dragoman would have a right to be present. 
But this rule has been the source of great abuses, the Dragomans 
in Egypt being of a lower class than those of Coustantinople, and 
grievous complaints being made of the delays and evasions of 
justice occasioned by thew conduct. The Minister proposes to 
obviate the necessity of their attendance by altering entirely the 
character of the Courts, which, though acting under the authority 
of the Viceroy, should be composed partly of Egyptians sitting 
for life or for a fixed period, and partly of european lawyers nowi- 
nated by the Viceroy, as we understand, on the rectuimendation of 
their own Government or judicial authorities. ‘There would be 
Courts of first instance in both civil and criminal cases, into which 
it would be possible to introduce a jury, and a Court of appeal; 
and in all the Minister is willing to allow the European element 
to preponderate. ‘the Lgyptian members of the Courts, being 
chosen from among young men educated in Europe and familiar 
with European law, and teeling themselves supported by Euro- 
pean colleagues, might, it is argued, be trusted to assert their own 
judicial ciguity and independence. The law administered in these 
Courts would be the Code Napoléon, adapted by a mixed Com- 
mission to the circumstances of Lgypt. Europeans, therefore, would 
have the advantage of being tied by a European law and by 
European judges ; while all parties would ultimately be gainers by 


| the introduction of a simple, uniform, and impartial administration 


of justice. The present system aflurds such temptation to Kuro- 
peans to abuse their opportunities for purposes of extortion aud 
oppression as it is never safe to offer to men of a stronger in 
Even our equal laws and impartial 
Courts do not prevent Englishmen from bullying Hindoos; 
and it may be feared that Kgyptians are too often wronged 
and bullied when no equal jaw protects them, and when 
the only Court open to them is that of a French, Russian 
Spanish, or even an English Consul. It must be the wish 
of all just and thoughtful men to redress the evil, if it can 
be done without incurring worse or equal mischief in another 
direction. All that is at present asked of England is her con- 
seut to negotiation—her participation in a full discussion of the 
Egyptian proposals, wiih a view to a satisfactory substitute for a 


system which no one can call satisfactory; and to this Lord 


Stanley, who is strongly sensible of the gross abuses for which 
the existing system renders us responsible, has agreed. It is 
to be hope that all parties to the negotiation will show as just, 
candid, and moderate a spirit as we are sure will actuate the 
representative of our own country; and that some means may be 
found of establishing an effective and trustwerthy jurisdiction 
over all questions and persons in the great and rising commercial 
communities of Cairo and Alexandria, to which even causes 
which the Ezyptian Government itself is concerned—a class 
of causes in which there is especial need of some im 
arbitration—may be safely referred. 
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VOLUNTEER REVIEWS. 


RY much has been said, in both Houses of Parliament and 
elsewhere, on the confusion in which the return of the 
Volunteers from the Windsor Review unfortunately ended. Every 
one, of course, has expressed himself according to his natural bias. 
As a rule, the most savage critics have been found among the 
Volunteers, and the most lenient among the highest military 
authorities. The Duke of Cambridge in a very kindly spirit 
pointed out that great excuses night be made for the Volunteers, 
many of whom, as is now well known, had been without food 
or drink for a long summer's day, and then found that they 
must “continue the movement,” and, thanks to the arrange- 
ments of the Railway companies and the War Otlice, remain 
without refreshment for the best part of a summer night. 
But, while making every possible excuse for what was, after 
all, wholly inexcusable conduct, the Duke of Cambridge did 
not hesitate to condemn as it deserved the conduct of the 
men who broke their ranks without permission, and, above 
all, of the officers who left their corps just when the control 
of officers was most required. The same manly and considerate 
tone pervaded the remarks of all but a very few, and those 
not the most considerable, of the officers of the army who spoke on 
the subject; and if anything which has been said by them is open 
to criticism at all, it is only on the score of over-much tenderness 
to Volunteer shcrtcomings. Not so the leading Volunteers them- 
selves. In common with almost the whole body whom they repre- 
sent, they have felt the injustice of casting upon an entire army 
the discredit of irregularities committed by some members of a 
few corps; and they have cried out that the offenders ouyht to be 
gibbeted, and the rest absolved. It is certainly hard for the many 
corps that waited patiently in military formation till they were 
ordered to cross the bridge to the station, to find, as the reward of 
their steadiness, that they are mixed up with the sins of comrades 
whom they would gladly have thrown into the river if so sum- 
mary a mode of quelling the disorder had been allowed by the 
oflicers in command. Probably, if the whole force had been 
polled, an overwhelming majority would have voted for the “ firm, 
and even sharp,” measures of repression and punishment at which 
Lord Spencer pointed in his speech in the Ilouse of Lords. Lord 
Longford went so far with what we may call the Volunteer view 
as to suggest that perhaps the most beneficial course would be to 
roclaim that Vrivates A. B. and C. (and he might have added 
aptains Y. and Z.) had left their corps, and for that breach 
of discipline were summarily discharged. Only what Lord 
Longford hinted, and did not mean to do, most of the indignant 
Volunteers really wished to see done. And we confess we have 
some sympathy with them. It has been said that the men were 
starving, and panting for want of watcr, but that was no excuse 
for conduct which brought undeserved discredit on the whole 
force. It was suggested, with much truth, that the railway 
arrangements were ingeniously absurd. No doubt they were, but 
a Volunteer who cannot be patient when he suffers froin blunder- 
ing somewhere is not fit to carry a rifle. All attempts to ex- 
tenuate the ollence really committed utterly fail, though they 
serve to show the mismanagement which occasioned, without 
justifying, what occurred at Datchet. Three regiments, it seems, 
have been convicted of coutributing tc form the disorderly mob, 
and their want of discipline is said to have been due to the 
absence of their officers. Probably the recurrence of such a scene 
may be prevented by private admonition, but it is scarcely fair to 
the great mass of Volunteers that the whole body should be 
involved in a common condemnation for the sake of screening 
three peceant corps. The case becomes still harder for disciplined 
Volunteers when a few, happily very few, ungenerous critics 
greedily seize upon the occurrence to express their known ill-will 
to the Volunteer force. 


Still, while allowing all due weight to these considerations, we 
are not sure that the end in view, the preservation of stricter dis- 
cipline in future, may not be better attained by the course which 
has been pursued than by a more exact apportionment of blame to the 
actual offenders. What has occurred has made every section and 
every individual of the Volunteer army ina sense responsible for the 
misconduct of a few, and the pressure and influence which will be 
brought to bear to prevent any recurrence of such a calamity may 
be even more effectual than the most condign punishment in- 
flicted on the principal culprits. We have given up the cruel 
device in civil legislation, but in old times it was well understvod 
that no means were so eflicacious for the prevention of crime as 
the punishment of the innocent and the guilty without dis- 
crimination, Every man who is liable to suffer for his neigh- 

ur’s wrongdoing becomes in seli-deience an amateur policeman ; 
and every Volunteer who fecls himself disgraced by the irregu- 
larities of a few undisciplined battalions will use all his influence 
to discourage the slight neglects out of which great breaches of 
discipline arise. We are strongly convinced that we shall hear 
no more in future of officers leaving their regiments and their 
Companies, or of privates straggling from their ranks when 
Volunteers are gathered together. 

It would be pleasant to believe that the other offenders who 
contributed to the mischief could be as easily reformed It 
Seems to be admitted that brigadiers had orders to stick to 
their brigades until every corps was placed in its appropriate 
tain, and yet in some instances the battalions composing a 

tignde were detailed for three different railway stations some 
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miles apart. Nothing can excuse disobedience to orders, but 
impossible directions certainly render obedience difficult. “Phen, 
again, it was ordered that the trains were not to be filled by 
the battalions as they arrived, but that each corps was to be 
carried by the particular train set down for it in the programme. 
The result would naturally be that an empty train would be 
standing alongside of an impatient regiment blocking the line and 
waiting for a particular battalion a mile or two off, which might 
be struggling in vain to get to its “* place through narrow 
lanes blocked by the other troops. Well might the Duke of 
Cambridge say, that of all the extraordinary arrangements ever 
heard of that was the strangest. It is difficult to blame any one 
else without being thought to excuse conduct on the part of some 
of the Volunteers which no stupidity displayed by the Railway 
Companies or the War Office would even extenuate. But we have 
said enough, we think, to exonerate us from any suspicion of 
underrating the gravity of the oflence committed, and to leave us 
free to speak with equal frankness of the intelligence displayed 
in the arrangements. Just as an army sometimes fights the 
more desperately to retrieve a defeat, the Volunteers will perhaps 
all improve in discipline, to wipe off the discredit that has been 
cast upon them. Lut can any one say that the authorities of the 
Government and the Railway Companies will learn intelligence 
from a catastrophe which a grain of common sense would 
have averted altogether? Unless as a special piece of training in 
discipline, it is not desirable that menshould be kept all day and 
night under arms, for no earthly purpose except to look at a sta- 
tionary train which is not allowed to take them to their destination. 
It will not be very long before the same Railway Company which 
owns the Datchet Station will have another opportunity of keeping 
a large body ot Volunieers out of their beds. In the route to the 
Wimbledou Review we believe that each corps is to make its own 
private arrangements with the Company, and probably even the 
South-Wesiern Directors may fail by their unassisted strength to 
reproduce the confusion engeudered at Datchet by the joint regu- 
lations of their Board and the War Office, backed by the ill-cis- 
cipline of some of the Volunteers. In any case, however, many 
thousands of Volunteers will probably spend some weary hours 
on the road opposite Putney and Wimbledon Stations, and we 
have no doubi that the trial will be borne with the steadiness 
absolutely essential to all troops whose necessities require them 
to move along the line of the South-Western Railway Company. 

Lut it would be a great boon if this Railway Company would 

do what Railway Companies have often shown themselves capable 

of doing, and what even the South-Western Directors themselves 
managed, after adequate pressure, to do at Portsmouth—naniely, 

male an adequate provision for performing the engagements they 

have entered into, Ifa greedy anxiety to swell the receipts from 

the general public by giving them precedence over the Volunteers 

does not mar the arrangements, there is no reason why the South- 

Western Company should not retrieve at Wimbledon the disgrace 

which its mismanagement at Datchet has brought upon it, 


THE LAST PHASE OF THE TURNPIKES. 


NE Turnpike campaign of the Session which is fast drawing 
© to its end has shown some new features as compared with the 
like campaigns of former years. Nothing particularly new was 
brought torward in the debate which ended in the witndrawal of 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s Bill. Its mover again disposed of 
some of the fallacies which are trotted out over and over again 
on behalf of the present system. “Those who use the roads 
should pay for them” is the invariable cry. Myr. Knatchbuil- 
Hugessen showed, for the ten thousandth time, that this rule is 
less attended to under the present system than it would be under 
the proposed one. This is plain work enough; but when we get 
into details, we have the ever-recurring questions about debts and 
area, about which so many people who agree in the main principle 
have such dilierent notions. ‘Che perticular Bill is withdrawn, 
and perhaps it is just as well that it should have been. But the 
question has decidedly gained by the discussion, The debate 
made it more clear tian ever that the general opinion of the 
House is against the present system, and the few words which 
passed a week or so back on the usual Turnpike Acts Continuance 
Bill all looked the same way. As Mr. Knight put it, some solu- 
tion must be found other than throwing the whole repairs of roads 
upon parishes. ‘Those who are labouring to get rid of turnpikes 
are in no way cominitted to the parish as the urea, The question 
of area is an open one both as to roads and as to everything else, 
and some may perhaps be inclined to think that the parish is not 
a good area for anyihing. It may be thought that we ought 
to get beyond what the Germans call Kirchthurmspolitik in all 
matters. But everybody, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Hardy, every one 
talks about a solution, or at least an inquiry; no one seems 
inclined to stand up for the system as it stands. The lovers of 
turnpikes, it is plain, must look out for a day when they will be 
able to hug their ugly idol no longer. 


But the debate on the Knatchbull-Hugessen Bill has to 
some extent, and the petitions presented during the Session have 
to a much greater extent, revealed the new form which the 
question is taking. Opposition is stronger than ever, but the 
enemy seems more disposed than before to accept a compromise 
on certain terms. ‘The Turnpike question is getting mixed up 
—studiously. mixed up—with a new and much wider question, 


and the battle will most likely have to be fought in the next 
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Parliament on quite fresh ground. But meanwhile the old 
style of opposition has been going on alongside of the new. 
All through the Session unwise , Sw te Boards and canny 
Boards of Turnpike Trustees have been setting their seals to 
gee for the retention of the greatest of local nuisances. 

he mind of the farmer, entrenched within its triple mail of 
stupidity and prejudice, has been as impenetrable to reason this 
year as it was last. A Waywarden comes one degree nearer 
to a thinking being than a Guardian of the Poor; but even 
a Waywarden cannot see a yard before his nose when there 
is a fear of an inerease of the rates. The arguments which 
convince any reasonable man of the injustice and inconsistency 
of the present system are lost upon the farmer. Ile does not 
see that his one knock-me-down argument, “Those who use 
the roads ought to pay for them,” proves a great deal too 
much. He docs not see—and if he had heard Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, he would not see any more—that, on this principle, 
all roads ought to be made turnpike, inasmuch as all the world 
may now travel on parish roads without paying anything. He 
does not see that in many cases people now pay more towards the 
roads which they do not use than towards those which they 
do. And even a farmer, one would think, might understand 
that it is not fair that a man should pay five or six gates within 
fourteen miles one way, while he can go five-and-twenty miles 
another way with one gate or none. But it is vain to talk in this 
way to a man whose one notion is that, if turnpikes are abolished, 
rates must be increased, and whose one principle is that the 
greatest public improvement would be dearly purchased by a rate 
of a penny in the pound more than usual. But there is a worse 
enemy even than the farmer. Here and there you come across a 
man of the same social rank as the farmer, but with a little more 
cleverness and a little more education. He is in fact half clever 
and half educated; he has just wit enough and knowledge enough 
to make him mischievous. Ie is just raised enough above the 
level of his brethren to be an oracle in their eyes; he is not raised 
enough above them for them to distrust him as they do the really 
thoughtful and well-informed man. Such a man is invaluable to 
an assembly of farmers. What exists in their minds in the form 
of simple stupid prejudice he decks out in the more taking shape 
of a fallacy, and he bamboozles them right and left, to his own 
great satisfaction and theirs. Such a man may perhaps derive 
importance from the position—promotion of course in his eyes— 
of a turnpike trustee; he may perhaps even derive an income 
from some utterly useless office wuich Turnpike reform would of 
course abolish. Such a man can talk glibly about the agricul- 
tural interest, and about the iniquity of commercial travellers going 
free on a road kept up by a local rate. That the commerciat 
traveller can now go free on every parish road in the kingdom, 
and that therefore the turnpike system is utterly inadequate to 
compass the end for which he holds it to be instituted, is of 
course conveniently kept in the background. 

Against all this mass of simple stupidity, of selfishness, and of 
half argument, the friends of improvement have to fight. They 
simply wish to get rid of a system the principle of which, 
when it was first established, was a very sound one, but the 
special cause of which has ceased to exist, and which is now 
carried out with the greatest amount of unfairness in detail. 
They must win sooner or later, but the struggle will still be a 
hard one. Improvement is opposed by people who have some- 
thing more plausible to say for themselves than the wiseacres 
of the Highway Boards. Jor instance, in the blue-book pub- 
lished last year, there was some evidence from Worcestershire, 
which may be looked on as proving very different things ac- 
cording to the prepossessions of the reader. In Worcestershire 
the Highway Boaids seem to have become so unpopular as to 
have since become an election cry. But the Worcestershire 
evidence, carefully weighed, certainly does not tell in favour of 
the tuinpikes. One supposed grievance in the case of abolition 
is always held to be that, if turnpikes were taken away, the 
inhabitants cf towns would use the roads in the neighbour- 
hood of those towns without paying for them in any shape. 
The roads about Worcester, we are told, are greatly worn 
down by waggons and carts belonging to builders and others 
living in Worcester. These now pay toll; if turnpikes were 
abolished, we are told that the Worcester citizeus would 
cut up the roads without paying either tolls or rates. Dut the 
very same evidence showed that, though the carts belonged to 
people living in Worcester, they were mainly employed on 
works for the benefit of people living out of Worcester. Now 
we may be sure that these last are those who do in the end 
pay the toll, just as they are those who, if turnpikes were 
taken away, would have to pay the rates. But we may go 
deeper into the matter than this. Worcester, or any other 
considerable town, most certainly does not exist solely for the 
benefit of its own cilizens. It exists quite as much for the 
benefit of the “ gentry, clergy, and freeholders”—to use the old 
ante-Reform formula—of the country roundabout. They use the 
city for all mamner of purposes, aud they have an interest in it as 
close, though of a dilievent hind, as the interest of the citizens 
themselves. If the city of Worcester were to vanish in a night, 
Worcestershire at huge would doubtless feel that the spring had 
been taken out of its year. The inhabitants of the shire of all 
classes are drawn to the local capital for all sorts of objects of 
business and pleasure, and, when they get there, they expect to 
find the city in a decent state to receive them. They expect to 
find its strects clean, well paved, well lighted, guarded by a 
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sufficient staff of policemen. If these things are not so, they suffer, 
not so constantly as the citizens themselves, but, for the time, 
equally with them. Yet all these things are kept up for them 
by the citizens at the cost of the citizens. Every time the people 
of the shire go into the city, they make use of something for 
which they do not pay, but which they would greatly miss if it 
were not there. It is surely not unreasonable that the citizens 
should in return enjoy the use of roads round about the city, 
even though they are kept up at the cost of the inhabitants of the 
county. 

These are arguments of last year. But in this Session the 
turnpike question has taken quite a new shape. It is, as we 
before said, getting mixed up with another and a much larger 
question. This is the question as to the sort of property on 
which local rates ought to be levied. There is a movement goin; 
on in various parts of England, whose cry is that the burden 
of local expenses ought not to be borne by real property only, 
The inhabitants of a district, we are told, ought to be assessed 
to all local charges, not simply in proportion to the land and 
houses which they occupy, but in proportion to their whole 
property liable to Income-tax. Meetings are being held, Associa- 
tions are being formed, Chambers of Agriculture are arising to 
match the Chambers of Commerce, and by these means the new 
doctrine is being preached very vigorously. Into the soundness of 
that new doctrine we shall not examine in the present article, 
It starts far too many points, there is far too much to be said 
about it in various ways, for it to be fairly dealt with as something 
incidental to another question. But on the turnpike question this 
new question has an immediate bearing. The iriends of turnpikes 
are in many cases ready to have the roads thrown on the rates, 
provided those rates are levied on all kinds of property. Many 
petitions have been sent up in this Session, not, as last year, 
absolutely against the abolition of turnpiles, but against the 
abolition of turnpikes unless the rates are extended to per- 
sonal property. Most likely the authors of these petitions do 
not see that by this admission they give up their whole case. 
The grand doctrine that those who use the roads should pay 
for them would not be any the more carried out if all property 
were made liable to highway-rates. The bugbear of the com- 
mercial traveller would be just as frightful as beiore. That 
terrible being would still drive about wherever he pleased, and 
would use roads where he pleased, without paying a farthing. 
He or his employers would pay more towards the local taxation 
of London or Manchester, but they would pay none the more 
towards keeping up the roads which they are said to grind 
down so frightfully in Northumberland and Cornwall. All the 
arguments, if we can call them arguments, in favour of the re- 
tention of turnpikes would be just as strong after the change 
as before. People would still contiibute to the roads, not in 
tty to their use of them, but in proportion to some quite 

ifferent standard. But to connect the two things is thought to 
be not unlikely to put a spoke in the wheel of abolition. ‘There 
is every chance that turnpikes may be abolished before the other 
and larger question is even considered in Parliament. It is a 
great point therefore for the lovers of tuinpikes to mix up the 
two questions together, on the chance that the turvpikes may 
in any case stay till the other question is considered, and that 
then, if judgment goes against the pro; osed change as to rating, 
the turnpikes may perhaps stay for ever. Such tactics as these 
must be resisted. The question of rating must be considered 
on its own merits, and the question of turupikes must be kept 
quite distinct from it. When the turnpike question is agam 
discussed, all questions about the debts of trusts and such like 
matters will have to be carefully gone into, and the burden 
must be laid on such shoulders as the wisdom of Parliament may 
think fit. But we must get rid—get rid in the next Session if 
possible—of a system so utterly unjust, unfair, and inconsistent, 
as the turnpike system as it now stands. JT armers do not read 
Macaulay ; if they did, they would find in his writings a clear 
exposition of the reasons, thoroughly sound reasons at the time, 
which led to the first establishment of the turnpiles. But every 
one of these reasons has ceased to apply since the introduction of 
railways, The need for turnpikes has vanished, and, in all reason 
and fairness, the turnpikes should vanish also, 


PICTURES OF TIME YEAR. 
XI. 


R. J. B. BURGESS has never painted more intelligently 
and effectively than now. His picture “Stolen by Gipsies” 
is unusually interesting from the strong appeal to the sym- 
pathy of the spectator, an appeal sustained by great power of 
expression. Ata low Spanish inn, a haunt of gipsies and thieves, 
a pretty little girl who has been stolen from some respectable 
family is receiving, or undergoing, a lesson in dancing and in the 
use of the tambourine. The trouble in the poor thing's face, and 
the keen repulsive raillery in the face of one of the two men who 
are teaching her, as well as the compassionate look of a gipsy 
woman who has a child of her own and feels for this lonely little 
girl, are as good studies of expression as anything in this years 
Academy except the two pictures by Mr. Pettie. ‘The two old 
men who are playing at cards, and the gendarmes just entering 
upon the scene, as yet unperceived, are as lifelike in their way, 


though less powerfully dramatic. Mx, Burgess is very merciful 
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to the spectator in introducing the messengers of justice on 
the staircase. It would have been too painful to think that 
such a nice little girl should pass her whole life in the 
company of these vagabonds, and we feel much satisfaction in 
the thought that she is just going to be released, and restored 
to her anxious friends, whilst her captors will come within the 

p of the law. However profoundly people may have studied 
the fine arts, there always remains in most minds some trace 
of the childish way of looking at pictures, and children, as 
everybody knows, are always greatly interested in what is going 
to happen in a picture. It is in vain to tell us that the little girl 
is fixed upon the canvass, and will never be delivered, but will 
hold the hated tambourine and wear that look of trouble for the 
next five hundred years. We are sure that in some mysterious 
way, a3 soon as our back is turned, the soldiers of the law will 
come suddenly upon the scene and stop those horrible dancing- 
masters, and release their poor little fost 1 

Another affecting picture is that by Mr. Thomas Faed, entitled 
& Worn Out.” A poor man in a garret has been watching by the 
tedside of his boy, and is now so utterly weary that he is quite 
“worn out,” and has fallen asleep in his chair. The man is a 
jciner by trade, as we know by his tools on the floor, and a fiddler 
fir his amusement, or perhaps to eke out subsistence when work 
is not to be had, for there is also a violin in the room. The great 
print of interest is the face of the father, with its intense expres- 
sin of weariness in combination with a certain suggestion of 
gentleness and kindness, all the more touching for the roughness 
of his exterior. Mr. Fued has long been a master of the simple, 
bet often very powerful and aflecting, drama of poor men’s lives, 
an] it is a real service to all classes to awaken sympathies such as 
are called forth by this noble picture. Most of the rich people in 
Landon have by this time seen it; few can have seen it without 
beng moved by it; and though sympathy with imaginary sorrows 
dors not always dispose us to alleviate those which are not ima- 
gitary, the intense truth of such pictures as this almost brings 
them into the world of reality, so that the contemplation of them 
is nearly as good for us as the coutemplation of the stern fact 
itself. 

One of the most amusing pictures in the Exhibition, and per- 
haps, if duly reflected upon, one of the most suggestive, is that 
by Mr. Hodgson, “ Chinese Ladies looking at European Curiosi- 
ties.” The scene is the interior of a well-to-do house in China, 
wiere a box of objects very fainiliar to us, but curiosities to the 
Cainese, has just arvived from Europe. A man in Chinese cos- 
tume has opened the box, and is just beginning to display its 
entents to four ladies, who are looking on with great interest and 
wattectedly enjoying the strange sight. He has fished up a European 
hdy’s shoe, a white satin dress shoe, which he now holds up by 
the string in a delicate manner, as an apothecary holds his Fietle 
glass scales, and simply smiles. No words are needed, the smile 
expresses everything; it says quite plainly, “‘ Now is not this enor- 
nous shoe in the highest degree barbarous and absurd, and what 
must be the condition of the poor uncivilized women who wear 
sich things, and whose hideous feet they fit!” The four Chinese 
ladies all laugh quite heartily; they are fully satisfied that the 
shoe is ridiculous, that all such shoes are ridiculous, and that the 
wearers of them must all be ridiculous. In a reflex way the 
ee though apparently concerning itself only with a narrow 

iental prejudice, hits other prejudices in other parts of the 

world. It is only twelve or fourteen years since Englishwomen 
had just as strong a prejudice against the natural beard as Chinese 
women have against the natural feet, and to this day they have a 
contempt for many good and valuable ideas which cultivated men 
see to be in accordance with nature and common sense. It may be 
observed, also, that the Unglish are in the habit of wasting and 
tjecting many articles of food which are both nutritious and 
palatable, but which it is more prudent not to name in this 
place, for fear of being considered absurd, like the white satin 
shoe in the picture. 
_ Mr. Hodgson has never before painted quite so well. There 
ls a remarkable intelligence of the values of some colours, 
especially of various reds; the dark screen, too, is made very 
useful in its place. There is some excellent work in the mat and 
furniture; and in praising this we have no desire to imply that it 
is obtrusive, of distracts attention from the faces; we mean that it 
1s not only good absolutely, but relatively. It seems unfortunate 
that the two sides of the table should have been lighted so pre- 
cisely alike; it is possible no doubt, but even supposing it to be 
quite true, still, if the table had been turned an inch or two, one 
side would have been darker than the other, and the etlect would 
have been equally true and much more explanatory. 

Mr. Walker's “ Vagrants” is not a pleasant picture, but it is a 
fair specimen of the artist's workmanship—of his now strongly 
developed mannerism. Of this maunerism it is right to say that 
it expresses certain qualities of nature with great power, especially 
Ihystery, and is often in a high degree suggestive. Mr. Walker 
always puts a great deal of character into his figures, and has done 
80 effectively in this instance, but the picture leaves rather an 
unpleasant impression, due to a painful air of stifled suffering and 
indignation in the face of one of the women, which haunts us 
afterwards. The landscape, though simple, is mysterious, and 
there is a feat of technical skill in the management of the smoke 
from the burning sticks, and the appearance of objectS seen 
through it. 

The picture by Mr. Wells, “ Letters and News at the Loch 
Side,” is probably a group of portraits, Some English gentlemen 
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in the Highlands, who have been fishing in a loch, have brought 
their boat to the shore to meet the postman as he passes, Every one 
who has spent much time in the Highlands, or in any other country 
where the post time is somewhat uncertain and there is only one 
delivery a day, must remember how immensely important is that 
hour when the despatches are expected to arrive. When the post- 
man comes at last, any occupation, even salmon-fishing, is 
suspended if we are within a mile of him, and when he has left 
us we are plunged in interests very remote from the lonely Iigh- 
land lakes and glens. Mr. Wells, in a very simple and natural 
and direct way, has painted his group of Englishmen with their 
background of Highland scenery. Painters generally believe that 
no outdoor picture can do without a sky, even though there be a 
mere glimpse of it, but it often happens in mountaiuous countries 
that we have before us an impressive scene, whilst the sky and 
foreground cannot be seen at the same time. Mr. Wells has boldly 
— loch and mountain without sky at all, and there can 

no doubt that his background is a geod deal better and more 
interesting than the conventional pillar and column. 


The most perfect landscape in the Academy seems to us to be 
Mr. C, E. J “ Loch Kil, Showery Weather.” There can be 
no os now that Mr. Johnson is one of the most accomplished 
modern masters of landscape; he has proved it so often that the 
critic must be blind or captious indeed who would not willingly 
take olf his hat, as it were, to this remarkable painter, and salute 
him with the respect due to genius and perseverance. ‘This pic- 
ture is full of the truest feeling for Highland scenery—for dark 
shadows on the cloud-capped streaming hills, for rich foreground 
of blooming heather, for brown peat-stained rivulet, and silver 
glitter of the broad unquiet lake. What land on earth has such 
colour as the Highlands, or such powerful effects of shade, such 
glory of sunshine on wet gold and purple against such dark depths 
of gloom ? ; 

An uncommonly clever, but also uncommonly ugly, animal 
picture may be mentioned. It is by Mr. Cathelinau, and repre- 
sents a bitch with very short legs and three puppies. The title of 
the picture is “The Nurse.” The type of dog is most inelegant, 
but we have seldom seen a dog better painted, and we call attention 
to the picture for its technical quality. Another canine subject, 
“The Last of the Garrison,” by Mr. Riviere, is remarkable for 

athos. A poor dog has remained in a besieged house till the 
ast, and is now standing at the top of the stair as the enemy 
enters. The soldiers have fired up the staircase, and a ball has hit 
the dog, who has not yet fallen, but the blood drips from his 
wound. The picture suggests very painful reflections. There has 
never been a war amongst human beings that has not entailed 
great suffering on inierior creatures; even our triumphant 
Abyssinian Expedition, which cost so few human lives, was the 
cause of torture and death to great numbers of unfortunate 
animals. 

We must beg to be excused any minute description of the 
portraits, which are overwhelming in number, and especially in 
the wall-surface they occupy. It is said that a belief is prevalent 
in the Academy that portraits pay better than other pictures ; that 
is, they draw more shillings, because, when a man’s portrait is 
exhibited, all his friends and admirers go to see it. This may 
have been true thirty years ago, but in the present day we believe 
that pictures of genre interest more spectators than portraits do; 
for, although a man’s acquaintances like to see his portrait, nobody 
else cares to look at it at all (unless it happens to be a work of 
art, which seldom occurs), whereas the public nay is inter- 
ested in such pictures as- those of Mason and Faed. We must 
say that it seems to us inexcusable to admit so many large por- 
traits and exclude such a picture as the “ Medea” of Mr. Sandys, 
one of the most admirably finished works ever executed by an 
English painter, and of the most moderate size. There is a 
mystery in these things; and portrait-painters have the privilege 
of occupying many square yards with the emptiest, of backgrounds 
when other artists whose whole canvasses would not take up as 
much room as the frame of a large portrait are excluded, “from a 
want of space which it is hoped will be remedied in the new 
building.” It might have beer remedied, we thiuk, to a certain 
extent in this. 

Mr. Ifolman Hunt perseveres in the custom of separate exhibi- 
tion. His picture from Keats, or rather primarily from Boccaccio, 
the “Pot of Basil,” is decidedly the finest work we have seen of his 
since the “ Christ in the Temple.” The exhibition of this picture 
has, however, brought to light a very curious fact, that although 
the story has been told by Boccaccio and Keats, very few persons 
in proportion to the numbers that constitute the public know 
anything about the “ Pot of Basil,” or what was in it, or why 
Isabel watered it with her tears. Painters are often laughed at 
because they choose such worn-out subjects—Moses and the gross 
of green spectacles, Othello smothering Desdemona, and so on; 
but they are forced to it, because as soon as they go ever so little 
out of the most beaten track people cannot follow them without a 
page of explanation, Another objection to the subject is that it is 
so intensely horrible and morbid. We have a ditliculty in sympa- 
thizing with the sort of aflection which could induce a young lady 
to go to her lover's grave, and cut his head off with a knite, and 
bring it home with her, and wash it, and comb it, and put it ina 
pot. Not every English damsel would care to keep a potted lover! 
As Isabella belonged to a wealthy Florentine family, there was 
a fuir pretext for rich costume and accessories, and Mr. Hunt's 
love for magnificent detail never went further than in this picture. 
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It is really very splendid, and the figure is very amg in ex- 
ssion. Nothing more striking, of that particular kind of art, 
as been produced in our school for many years past, and we are 
the more happy to be able to say this since Mr. Hunt had given 
us some reason to fear that he was subsiding into contented 


mediocrity. 


REVIEWS. 


THE HERMITS.* 


OR once Mr. Kingsley is distinctly dull. There are of ecurse 
interesting episodes and bits of really fine writing scattered 
here and there over the pages of this book, but the bulk of the 
stories are monotonous and wearisome, and the reflections which 
interrupt them are as wearisome and as monotonous as the stories. 
Fascinating indeed as the subject is at first sight, it was a fatal 
mistake to select the biographies of the Hermits as a book for 
encral readers. ‘To tell the life of those gaunt solitaries of the 
esert or the fens—their actual life, the rude savage war on im- 
ulses as rude and as savage, the deadly wrestle with low animal 
| sereters now impossible. ‘There are few grander figures than that 
of Antony, but his appearance in the modern drawing-room, unless 
carefully draped, would scatter to the winds the prim matrons 
and demure maidens who call on Mr. Macmillan for a “ Sunday 
Library ”; and so Mr. Kingsley, mindful of maidens, is driven to 
long lines of asterisks, and in the “necessary omissions” all that 
gives fire and interest to the life slips quietly away. We are of 
course ready to take their biographec’s raptures on trust, but as 
they front us in his book these “ hermits made decent” are dis- 
tinctly tedious and slow. Nor, it must be owned, if we look at 
the matter from a philosophical point of view, do the Professor's 
raptures give us a very clear notion of the value of these men to 
Christendom or to the world :— 

The question [says Mr. Kingsley] which had to be settled then and there, 
at that particular crisis uf the human race, was not—Are certain wonders 
true or ialse ? but—Is man a mere mortal animal, or au immortal soul ? 
Is liis flesh meant to serve his spirit, or his spirit his flesh ? Is pleasure, or 
virtue, the end and aim of his existence ? 

The hermits set themselves to answer that question, not by arguing or 

writing about it, but by the only way in which any question can be settled 
—by experiment. ‘Lhey resolved to try whether their immortal souls could 
not «row Letter and better, while their mortal bodies were utterly neglected ; 
to make their flesh serve their spirit; to make virtue their only end and 
aim ; and utterly to relinquish the very notion of pleasure. ‘To do this one 
thing, and nothing else, they devoted their lives; and they succeeded, From 
their time it has been a received opinion, not merely among a few philo- 
sopers or a few Vharisees, but among the lowest, the poorest, the most 
ignorant, who had known aught of Christianity, that man is an immortal 
soul; that the spirit, and not the flesh, ought to be master and guide; 
that virtue is the highest good; and that purity is a virtue, impurity 
a sin. 
The question, we take it, which not that age only but every age 
has to settle, is not a question of tl.c relative superiority of spirit 
and flesh, but how an harmonious relation can best be established 
between the two. The hermit did no more to settle this than the 
Roman voluptuaries against whose life his own wasa protest. Both 
reduced man into bondage to a single element of his nature, 
and asceticism proved even more injurious to the highest interests 
of the race than sensualism itself. Bigotry, hardness and narrow- 
ness of temper, superstition, persecution, are as legitimately the 
outcome of the one as elleminacy and selfishness and greed of the 
other. The assertion that these men were “the very fathers of 
purity” is intelligible enough in the mouth of Montalembert, 
accepting as a Nomanist the false mediaeval notion of purity; but 
it is hardly intelligible in the mcuth of My. Kingsley. Lf, “asa 
matter of tact, through these men’s teaching, we have learnt what 
morality, purity, and Christianity we possess,” the protests of aschool 
of religious thiakers to which Mr. Kingsley was once suppused to 
belong might at any rate have taught him what a maimed and de- 
based conception of all the three these ascetics bequeathed us. What 
the hermits really did was to preserve the essentially democratic 
idea of the Christian Church through ages when it was over- 
laid by the forms of the Imperialism it had conquered. Like the 
prophets of an carlier time, they preserved religion from being 
stifled under priesthood. Standing necessarily outside of the 
purely ecclesiastical organization which more and more absorbed 
the rights and dignity of the whole Christian body, they vindi- 
cated by their very position, for the meanest aud most uniettered 
peasant, aright to holiness and to divect converse with all that was 
divine. In them too lingered all the beldne‘s, the moral audacity 
—if one may use the term—of the secrs of Israel; the fearless 
testimony against oppression and tyranny and wrong. But these 
are virtues which have in every age and under every theological 
system distinguished the development of the individual rel:gious 
life in its opposition to the culleciive; they are as much the 
meiits of the fakeer as of the hermit. In other words, the 
solitary has a position in the history of every religion, but he 
has no special position in the history of Christianity. 

“ He who sits still in the desert,” said Antony, “is safe from 
three enemics—from hearing, from speech, from sight; and has to 
fight against only one, Lis own heart.” Something of the intense 
stillness of the desert breathes in this fumous sentence of the 
father of asceticism. Mr. Kingsley has painted in the finest 
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my of his book the physical influences which moulded the 
ives of the earliest solitaries. These hermits 


enjoyed Nature, not so much for her beauty, as for her perfect 
peace. Day by day the rocks remained the same. Silently out of the 
Eastern desert, day by day, the rising sun threw aloft those arrows of light, 
which tne old Greeks had named “ the rosy fingers of the dawn.” Silently 
he passed in full blaze almost above their heads throughout the day; and 
silently he dipped behind the western desert in a glory of crimson and 
orange, green and purple ; and without an interval of twilight, in a moment, 
all the land was dark, and the stars leapt out, not twinkling as in our 
damper climate here, but hanging like balls of white fire in that pu 
southern night, through which one seems to look beyond the stars into the 
infinite abyss, and towards the throne of God himself. Day by day, night 
after night, that gorgeous pageant passed over the poor hermit’s head with- 
out a sound; and though sun and moon and planet might change their 
places as the year rolled round, the earth beneath his feet seemed not to 
change. Every morning he saw the same peaks in the distance, the same 
rocks, the same sand-heaps around his feet. He never heard the tinkle of a 
running stream. For weeks together he did not even hear the rushing of 
the wind. Now and then a storm might sweep up the pass, whirling the 
sand in eddies, and making the desert for a while literally a “ howling 
wilderness ;” and when that was passed all was as it had been before. The 
very change of seasons must have been little marked to him, save by the 
motions, if he cared to watch them, of the stars above ; for vegetation there 
was none to mark the diflerence between summer and winter. In spring of 
course the solitary date-palm here and there threw out its spathe of young 
green leaves, to add to the number of those which, grey or brown, hung 
drooping down the stem, withering but not decaying for many a year in 
that dry atmosphere; or perhaps the acacia bushes looked somewhat gayer 
for a few weeks, and the Retama broom, from which as well as from the 
palm leaves he plaited his baskets, threw out its yearly crop of twigs; but 
any greenness there might be in the vegetation of spring turned grey in a 
few weeks beneath that burning sun; and the rest of the year was one 
perpetual summer of dust and glare and rest. Amid such scenes the mind 
had full time for thought. 


In such a stillness the life of the Eastern solitary was of necessity 
unerentlul. The eternal sameness of the desert lies over the 
stories of Antony, of Macarius, of Hilarion. Antony, indeed, 
breaks it by the terse quaintness of his famous sayings, which 
form some of the most entertaining pages of the buok.  “ Life 
and death are very near us; for if we gain our brother we gin 
God; but if we cause our brother to offend we sin against 
Christ.” “Low art thou content,” asked a philosopher, “ since 
thou hast not the comfort of books?” “ My book,” replied the 
solitary, “is the nature of created things. In it when 1 choose I 
can read the words of God.” It is broken, too, by those tender 
passionate friendships of man for man which formed so fair a 
ieature in the monastic life which followed.  Iilarion’s visit to 
the grave of Anteny has a strangely pathetic beauty in it. The 
scholars of the great hermit guide him from place to place 
“Here he used to sing, here to pray, here to work, here to sit 
when tired. ‘These vines, these shrubs, he planted himself; that 
plot he laid out with his own hands.” ‘They show their visitor 
the pond he had made with heavy toil, his hoe, his orchard where 
the wild asses would quench their thirst at the stream without 
injury to the plants. ‘Chen they led him to the famous cell, and 
Lilarion lay on Antony’s bed, and kissed it as if it were still 
warm. ‘Then, after one last visit to the mysterious grave, hidda 
from the knowledge of man, Hilarion went his way. But for the 
beauty of sturies like these, however, tne lives of the Lastem 
hermits are strangely jejune and dull. In their “humility, obedience, 
reverence,” however Mr. Kingsley may value the three qualities, 
we feel as if they were merely transferring to the desert and God 
the craven slavishness which had ruined Byzantium and the 
Cesars. “Ifthe Sermon on the Mount means anything,” says the 
Rector of Eversley, “as a practical rule of life for Cliistian mea, 
then these monks were surely justilied in trying to obey it, for to 
obey it they surely tried.” 1t was just by the utter failure of their 
attempt, and of the attempt of their monastic successors, to obey 
literally the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, that they aided 
in the grander work of spisitualizing Christianity. Already in 
these solitaries themselves this work of evoluticn has begun. “I 
do not now fear God but love him, for love diives out fear,” is the 
knell of asceticism, though uttered by the ascetic Antony. But 
it is in Macarius that this iargeness of feeling takes its grandest 
shape. Ilis disciple, meeting un idol-priest wio is carrying a huge 

eam, cries “ Where art thou running, devil ?” on which the puiest 
beats’ him, aud leaves him half dead. Then Macarius himself 
meets him, and cries “Salvation to thee, labourer, salvation!” 
“What good hast thou secn in me,” says the wondering priest, 
“that thou salutest me thus?” “ Because,” replied Macarius, 
“TI saw thee working and running, though ignorantly.” Another 
story is yet finer. A voice tells the hermit that he is inferior to 
two women who dwell in a town hard by. Ie finds in the wowen 
two simple housewives living together, but who, when questioued, 
own that they had never spoken a foul word to one anvther ot 
quarrelled. ‘Their husbands had refused their consent to their 
request that they might retire into a nuunery; whereon they had 
vowed, and had kept their vow, never to speak one worldly word. 
“In truth,” is the striking comment of Macarius, “ there is 
neither virgin nor maried woman nor monk nor secular; but 
rege a 1equires the intention, and ministers the spirit of lile 
to all. 

In spite, however, of words like these, the hermits of the East 
died Ge the Moslem swept them away into mere fakeers. ‘The 
question Which the good man from Arabena put to Simeon of the 
Villar,“ Art thoua man ora thing?” received its answer in the degra 
dation of humanity into mere matter in the saint whom he add 
it is amusing to see how these baser forms of asceticism became 


physically impossible when asceticism travelled westward. Wel 
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in the story of St. Antony :— 

The fens in the seventh century were probably very like the forests at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, or the swampy shores of the Carolinas. Their 
vast plain is now, in summer, one sea of golden corn ; in winter, a black 
dreary fallow, cut into squares by staynant dykes, and broken only by un- 
sightly pumping mills and doleiul lines of poplar-trees. Of old it was a 
labyrinth of black wandering streams ; broad lagoons ; morasses submerged 
every spring-tide; vast beds of recd and sedge and fern ; vast copses of 
willow, alder, and grey poplar, rooted in the floating peat, which was 
swallowing up slowly, all-devouring, yet all-preserving, the forests of fir and 
oak, ash and poplar, hazel and yew, which had once grown on that low, 
rank soil, sinking slowly (so geologists assure us) beneath the sea from age 
to age. ‘Trees, torn down by flood and storm, floated and lodged in rafts, 
damming the waters back upon the land. Streams, bewildered in the tlats, 
changed their channels, mingling silt and sand with the peat moss. Nature, 
left to herself, ran into wild riot and chaos more and more, till the whole 
fen became one “ Dismal Swamp,” in which, at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, the “ Last of the English,” like Dred in Mrs. Stowe’s tale, took 
refuze from their tyrants, and lived, like him, a free and joyous life 
awhile. 

What scenes like these actually generated was an atmesphere of 
extravagant fancy which took shape in the wildest legends. The 
stories of the Western hermits have none of the narrow monotonous 
intensity of their Eastern rivals. They are full of a weird poetry, 
in which the Saint seems often to have taken the place of the 
Troll of the older mythology. Hermits swim over seas in their 
simple cloaks, make lam)s bleat in the robber’s stomach, slay 
dragons, or, like St. Brendan, discover far lands in the mystic 
sea. Kentigern is accused of having wrung off the head of 
the robin of St. Serf. He puts it on again, and the robin sings 
as blithely as before. When his fire goes out he _ brings 
in atree from the frozen forests and lights the log with his breath. 
Poetry mingles strangely with fact in such stories as that of 
St. Cuthbert with his eider ducks about him, or St. Godric in his 
cell at Finchale. The story of Godric is perhaps the best, as it is 
certainly the freshest thing in the book, aud we wish Mr. 
Kingsley had bestowed on it half the labour of exposition which 
he has lavished on the carlier hermits of the East. No tale better 
illustrates the common life of Englishmen in the twelfth centyry, 
none throws so clear a light on the religious revolution which 
was about to take place. ‘Lhe legend which coupled the names 
of Godric and Archbishop Thomas together (and, though an 
anachronism in itself, we wonder Mr. Kingsley has not noticed it) 
has great historic value; it is only our knowledge of the new 
outburst of spiritual feeling in the people which can explain 
= attitude in the great struggle between the Primate and the 

ing. 

We have little fault to find with Mr. Kingsley’s share in 
the book, save our first complaint of dulness. Any attempt to 
eure him of his trick of what we may call religious swearing 
must, we fear, be a hopeless one; but we still protest, as 
we have protested before, against the profuse employment for 
the mere purpose of literary emphasis of such phrases as “ the 
living God.” Modest men are content to spell out with a certain 
diflidence the laws of the divine government of the world, but 
Mr. Kingsley has for the last twenty years been proclaiming 
his intimate acquaintance with the counsels of Providence. 
Still it is a little startling, even in him, to find a divine sanction 
called in to ratify the outrages of the Lepublican troops in 
the good town of Tréves. “'I'he cathedral aud churches were 
stripped of relics, of jewels, of treasures of early art. The Prince 
Bishop's palace is a barrack ; so was lately St. Maximus’s shrine; 
8t. Martin’s a china manufactory, and St. Matthias a school.” 
“So goes the world,” moralizes the Rector of Eversley, “be- 
cause there is a living God.” Decent people may be a little 
startled at the assigning of such a cause for pillage and 
robbery, and the conversion of a church into a china-shop. But 
Mr. Kingsley may plead, as he has pleaded before, that all he 
meant was ihat what would be would be; in a word, that, short 
of a little fatalist nonsense, he meant nothing at all. Still 
there is less of this sort of thing in the present work than 
1 most of its predecessors, and there is certainly a distinct dimi- 
nution in the number of blunders. Whatever good the Professor's 
historical teaching may be doing to his pupils, it is undoubtedly 
doing good to himself? On the whole the book is fairly correct, 
and if we note one or two slips, it is simply in love to a soul 
which is clearly turning to better things. Why, for instance, does 
Mr. Kingsley go out of his way to explain the name of the far- 
famed Abbey of Marmonticr, as a contraction for “ Martini 
monasterium ”? ‘The only justification for these bits.of side 
mtormation is their correctness, and unfortunately Mr. Kingsley’s 
explanation simply proves that his knowledge was drawn from 
fome second-hand compilation, and that he had never scen the name 
of the great house—the “ Majus Monasterium” of the Loire—in 
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was the recall of a single Roman named Ambrosius. And in 
“German knights,” at the close of the tale, it must be owned, 
above all if we remember its date, that we have a marvellously 
free rendering of “ multi nobiles.” Cuthbert, again, was certainly 
a monk at Melrose, but where does “ Bede say” that he was ever 
Abbot of the house by Tweed? And certainly a little knowledge 
of the = ecclesiastical movement which had been going on in 
Treland before Strongvow's landing might have saved Mr. Kingsley 
from branding Pope Hadrian as a destroyer of Ireland’s “ primeval 
church.” Ireland, however, is throughout a stumbling-block to 
the Professor; in spite of his study of Dr. Reeves, he does not 
seem to have got free from the old blunder of regarding the Irish 
observance of Easter as “an Eastern mode.” 

We could forgive, however, more serious errors than these in 
consideration of one incontestable merit which the book possesses. 
With the exception of his omissions, Mr. Kingsley has given us, 
in the earlier portion of his work, simple translations of the 
original lives of his heroes. The biography of Antony is given 
as Athanasius told it; and we read the words in which Jerome 
described the iife of Paul. If we are to understand these men, 
the first step towards it must undoubtedly be to see them as those 
of their own day saw them. ‘To any one who is really desirous 
of getting at the actual mind and temper of such a solitary as 
Benedict, there is something repulsive in the varnish and senti- 
mentalism of M. de Montalembert. But even with this aid the 
remain singularly unmeaning to us. The whole lesson of their 
lives seems to be written in the legend of St. Goar, and of his 
attempt to hang his cloak upon a sunbeam. In the effort to be- 
come “ angels and not Gauls” they undoubtedly did much. ‘They 
created, for instance, that love of external nature, that sense of 
a sympathy with created things, which forms so important a part 
in modern poe But in the effort itself they failed, nor do we 
fear, with Mr. Kingsley, that religious extravagance will revive in 
our days this peculiar form of human degradation. It was the 
narrowness, the limited sphere of human interest afforded by the 
older world, which made the hermit possible. The largeness of 
modern thought and aim precludes his revival. 


SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS.* 


T is hardly necessary to say that we welcome the appearance 
I in an English dress of Se a small part of Dr Zeller’s 
Philosophy of the Greks. Nothing in literature is more melan- 
choly than the inadequate treatment of a great subject, and it 
cannot be denied that, taking the Greek philusophy as a whole, no 
one of the many Englishmen who have written upon it has treated 
it adequately. We have plenty of monographs, executed with 
varying intelligence and skill, and plenty of “ general views” 
compressed within the limits of a quarterly article. Every editor 
of a Platonic dialogue or of a treatise of Aristotie has some- 
thing to add to the gencral stock, and every reviewer has his own 
ideas to express about the philosophy that was the cradle and 
the nursery of all the after-thought of Europe. But of more 
comprehensive works we have few, and those for the most part 
lamentably unsatisfactory. Ferrier's Lectwres, it is true, are 
straightforward, accurate, and above all, singularly clear; but their 
very form robs them of all but an elementary value, and reduces 
them almost to the nature of a manual. Mr. Lewes is more 
unbitious, but his success, except in the chapters (for instance) 
on physical science, where he speaks with some authority, is 
certainly not so great. Nothing wore imperfect than his treat- 
ment of the moral side of the philosophy of Aristotle can well be 
imagined, and his scorn of metaphysics is not likely to conciliate 
those of his readers who give any part of their allegiance to Kant. 
No one, of course, would say a word in disparagement of the 
learning and acumen of Mr. Grote, or of the great services that 
he has rendered—nore perhaps in his History than in his Plato— 
to the understanding of the mental condition of Greece in the 
fifth century. But it is no new charge against Mr. Grote that 
he is now and then hardly fair. In his Plato especially, his 
critical faculty is constantly warped by his preconceived philoso- 
phical beliefs ; the same utilitarian tendency which Zeller, in the 
book before us, notices in Socrates, and even in Kant, appears in 
its most unrestrained form in Mr. Grote’s explanations of Socrates 
and his companions. We have, as Dr. Stirling says in his 
translation of Schwegler, to full back upon the Germans; 
they are so exhaustive that they have “left the English 
absolutely nothing to de but translate their text and copy their 
erudition into notes.” But the work which Dr. Stirling himself 
took the pains to translate, as Mr. Seelye bad done before 
in America, scarcely gives a fair idea of the achievements of 
the Germans. A detailed account—biographical, critical, and 


* Socrates and the Socratic Schools, Translated from the German of Dr, 
EI. Zeller, by Oswald J. Reichel, B.C.L., M.A., Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon 
College. London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 
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explanatory—of all the philosophers from Thales to Hegel, can 
hardly be well written in three hundred and fifty small octavo 
pages. And, besides the harshness which is the necessary result 
of so much compression, there is as strong a partisan spirit in 
Schwegler’s book as there is—on the other side, of course—in that 
of Mr. Lewes. It is a relief to turn from these imperfect works to 
so great a book as that of Dr. Zeller. One is at a loss which to 

raise most—his learning, his insight, or his fairness in judging 

oth doctrines and authorities. The labour that he spends on 
obscure points is sometimes indeed almost superfluous; for in- 
stance, to clear up once and for all the biography of Diogenes 
(by no means an essential part of his book), he quotes two Ger- 
man histories and thirty-six original authorities—Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Plutarch, Musonius, Lucian, Dio Chrysostom, Aelian, St. 
Jerome, Valerius Maximus, Epictetus, Philo, and many more. 
It is not likely that a writer of such vast independent research 
should bind himself to follow the opinions of any previous writer ; 
the danger, which occasionally Mr. Grote fails to avoid, is that he 
should allow his convictions to direct, and not force them to 
follow, his researches, Into this danger Dr. Zeller never falls; 
and the result is that his book, as well as nny | learned, is con- 
spicuously fair. No doubt it would never have been written if it 
had not been for Hegel; but Zeller, although his sense of debt is 
— apparent, is far from looking upon Hegel as infallible 
in details. 


It is to Mr. Reichel’s credit that he has succeeded so well in his 
attempt to render into clear non-technical English one of the most 
important parts of Zeller’s History. His double reason for 
choosing this part he states in his preface —“ to supply an intro- 
ductory volume to the real philosophy of Greece as it found ex- 
pression in the complete systems ot Plato and Aristotle,” and to 
make use of the light which foreign sources throw on the “ person 
and surroundings of the Sphinx of philosophy.” The very term 
“ Pre-Socratics,” which groups together under a common name 
all the widely-diflering schools that preceded him— Ionics, 
Eleatics, Pythagoreans—seems to point to Socrates as making an 
era that it 1s impossible to mistake. The philosophers that had 
gone before him were children crying for the light; their gene- 
ralizations had been little more than guesses; they themselves 
are to us rather curious than important. It is with Socrates 
that the history of thought begins. ‘This fact is the key of 
Zeller’s position, and it is therefore natural that his translator 
should choose to give us the history of Socrates as a first in- 
stalment. We hope that either Mr. Reichel himself will follow 
up his first venture, or that some equally competent person will 
translate the Plato. Already an English version of Zeller’s 
Aristotle and the Elder Peripatetics, by Mr. J. A. Symonds, is 
advertised; and we can only hope that it will be as satisfactory 
as this of the Socrates. For Mr. Reichel has at all events suc- 
ceeded where Stirling and Seelye failed; he has made his trans- 
lation readable. <A translator may have one of two objects; he 
may aim at representing the form, or at representing the matter, of 
his author. ‘The first is the object of the translator of a poem, or 
of any work in which the form has come to be regarded as the 
most important part. The second is of course the object of any 
one who seeks to convey to those who speak one language the 
thoughts of those who speak another. Mr. Reichel has kept this 
second aim clearly in view, and his general accuracy seems to be 
unimpeachable. There are, however, several misprints—chiefly, 
it is true, inthe notes—which it will be well to correct in a second 
edition. For instance, in the margin of p. 73, “false news” is 
printed for “ views”; in that of p. 200 “ was absolutely necessary ” 
should be “was not”; on p. 16 the doubts that Euripides puts 
into the mouth of Talthybius are referred to the Helen instead 
of the Hecuba; inp. 23, note 1, Hdt. 2.31 ought to be 1.31. If 
Mr. Reichel will correct these and similar trifling errors, and will 
expunge the hideous word “unreliable” and the barbarous 
“ different ¢o,” and will cease using “alone” for “only,” we 
shall be even more glad to welcome his second edition than his 
first. 

Two introductory chapters state the problem proposed to philo- 
sophy in the latter part of the fifth century, and illustrate it by the 
political condition of Greece, by literature, by the new forms of 
religious worship, and by the character of the existing philosophy 
and the progress it had mace. The problem was, should science 
be given as hopeless, or should an effort be made to establish it 
once for all on a new and durable basis? The Sophists them- 
selves, while they outwardly suggested the one answer, really 
supplied the means of the other. ‘hey were the outgrowth of an 
age dissatisfied with tradition; and yet, while their visible work 
was destructive, they could not fail to open up a new and richer 
field of inquiry. The position of Euripides as compared with 
Aéschylus, of ‘Thucydides as compared with the facts that he de- 
scribes, his “calm, unimpassioned, penetrating, and morally correct 
view of the world,” contrasted with the “confusion of all moral 
notions in the factious struggles of the Peloponnesian war ... the 
shaking of all general convictions,” express the nature of the 
times. The experience of the past suggested the only possible 
remedy. ‘Traditional propriety of conduct had succumbed 
before the spirit of innovation because it rested on instinct and 
custom, and not on any clear knowledge of its necessity.” Criti- 
cism so far had been purely destructive, because the systems on 
which it had acted were all partial and one-sided. Such philo- 
sophy as there had hitherto been was solely a philosophy of 
nature; morality had been settled by custom alone. What was 


should rest on knowledge :— 

Scientific ethics became necessary, because moral convictions had been 
shaken ; a wider inquiry became necessary, because of the one-sidedness of 
the philosophy of nature; a searching criticism was necessary, because dog. 
matic systems contradicted one another ; a philosophy of conception was 
necessary, because observations of the senses could not be relied on ; idealism 
was necessary, because a materialistic view of the world proved unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Thus both the aim and the method of philosophy were 
changed :— 

In previous philosophy thought had been directed immediately to the 
object, as such. In the Socratic and post-Socratic systems it was directed 
immediately to the conception, and to the object only mediately, through 
the conception, ‘The older systems inquired, without further examination, 
what predicates belonged to things ; for instance, whether being admitted of 
motion or not—how and out of what the world was made. The Socratic 
philosophy ever asks, in the first place, what things are in themselves, 
according to the conception belonging to them, and thinks to explain their 
states and properties best when it has thoroughly mastered these concep- 
tions. The conception of a thing is only obtained by observing its various 
aspects and qualities, by uniting them, by harmonizing apparent contradic 
tions, by distinguishing what is lasting trom what is changing ; in a word, 
by that constructive criticism which was introduced by Socrates, and which 
was enlarged by Plato and Aristotle. Former philosophers, starting from 
single prominent features, endeavoured by a one-sided view of things to dis- 
cover what they were. Now all the properties of an object were taken into 
account and weighed from every side, before a judgment could be formed. 
Thus reflection, which substituted sophistry in place of the older philosophy, 
was welcomed by the new philosophy as a moving power; the various 
aspects under which things might be regarded were brought together and 
referred to each other; but, instead of stopping at the negative result, and 
allowing that our notions cannot be true because they contain opposite de- 
terminations, the aim of the new philosophy was to unite these opposites in 
one, and to show that true science is not atlected by contradiction, because 
it only refers to what unites opposites in itself, and is superior to all con- 
tradiction. 

The establishment of this doctrine was the great achievement 
of Socrates. But his historian, though he may take that point for 
granted, is met at the outset by a difficulty; which of the two 
contemporary authorities for the teaching of Socrates is he to 
trust? At one time, as Zeller points out, it was customary to 
construct a fancy history from passages taken indiscriminately 
from Plato and Xenophon, and even from later authorities. ‘The 
reaction in favour of Xenophon began with Brucker, and the 
counter-reaction, which disparages the authority of Xenophon on 
the ground that he was intellectually incapable of understanding 
his master, was started by Schleiermacher, and carried on by 
Brandis, Ritter, and many others. It is with a sense of the difli- 
culty of the question that Zeller gives his modified and partial 
assent to the view of the latter school :—“ The only safe course is 
that adopted by Schleiermacher, who asks—What may Socrates 
have been, in addition to what Xenophon says he was, without 
denying the character and maxims which Xenophon distinctly 
assigus to him? And what must he have been to call for and to 
justify such a description as is given of him in the dialogues of 
Plato?” In other words, Xenophon is trustworthy as to facts, so 
far as he goes, and Piato only claims to be true to facts when he 
agrees with Xenophon. Yet there still remains to be accounted 
for the actual position of Socrates, the wonderful influence which 
he exerted both on his contemporaries and on the ages that fol- 
lowed. Xenophon, a practical man, a soldier, of a type of cha- 
racter almost inglish, did not attempt to explain this. Plato 
was overmastered by it. He presents the rare phenomenon of one 
genius so wholly devoted to another that he himself is unable to 
see where the master’s teaching ends and the pupil’s own work 
begins. It is not difficult for criticism roughly to fix the limit; 
for throughout the Platonic dialogues there is a progress, s0 
marked that it is in fact the chief test of their chronological 
order, from Socratic to mixed doctrines, and from these again to 
doctrines purely Platonic. 


What may be clearly and without question set down to 
Socrates is briefly this—lnowledge is the aim of human effort, 
and true knowledge is only possible of conceptions, But as with 
Socrates moral and intellectual excellence were inseparable, and 
as he could discover no security for conduct but knowledge, so he 
could find, in the first instance at least, no other subject for 
knowledge but human conduct. Hence followed the two other 
characteristics of his philosophy—first, the invention of method; 
secondly, the restriction of the subject-matter of knowledge to 
ethics. Knowledge of ignorance, search for knowledge by tite 
two processes of Eros and Irony, and, lastly, the formation of 
conceptions by Dialectic, are the three steps in the Socratic 
method. Its object was simply to attain a knowledge that might 
form a durable basis for conduct. Hence his exclusion—which 
Zeller seems to re-establish against Schleiermacher—of the study 
of physical science and of theology. ‘The vagueness of his great 
ethical conclusion, that virtue is the knowledge of the good, is 
the inevitably weak point in his philosophy. “ Just as his specu- 
lative philosophy stupped with the general requirement that know- 
ledge belonged to conceptions only, so his practical philosophy 
stopped with the indefinite postulate that actions must corre- 
spond with their conceptions.” The necessary result was, that 
he should soon feel the need of a further standard, and that he 
should choose one or both of the two obvious ones, custom and 
utility. ‘he superticial character of this mode of treatment was 
in Plato hidden behind the further thought, that “ the use of 
virtue is a consequence of its agreeing with a healthy state of 
the soul.” But there is no evidence which warrants our attributing 
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this further thought to the real Socrates ; and the argument that 
the appeal to an external standard, such as utility or law, is hostile 
to the rest of his system, is really worth very little. “Il est 
dangereux,” says M. Renan, “de faire ainsi coincider de force 
les différents apergus des anciens.”’ 

It would be strange indeed if the teaching of Socrates were per- 
fectly consistent, and if he were not, in fact, a mass of opposite 
aper¢us. For his teaching, important as it was, was but the 

mbol of his life. There is no instance of a philosopher or 
ethical teacher whose doctrines are so little impersonal as those 
of Socrates. His philosophy, with its crudities and inconsistencies, 
with its occasional approaches to a morality quite unknown to 
Greece—as, for instance, the prohibition of revenge given in the 
Cyito—above all, his magical influence on his contemporaries, can 
only be explained by reference to his life. Never were so many 
opposite elements combined in one character; as Plato’s famous 
simile describes him, he was outwardly a Silenus, inwardly a 
Greck god. His coarse features, his unwieldy body, his words 
that at first “ sounded ridiculous like those of an ignorant and 
stupid man,” contrasted in a way that to a Greek must have 
seemed parodoxical indeed with the wealth and beauty stored up 
within. His whole life was a carrying out of this paradox. On 
the one hand, we see in him the bon compagnon who could drink 
till daybreak and feel no hurt, the urbane Athenian who so pre- 
ferred a life of bustle and sociability that he never dared face the 
solitude of the country, the friend of the poet Agathon, the half- 
admiring reprover of the extravagances of Alcibiades. On the 
other hand, we see him standing barefoot in the market-place, dis- 
puting on all questions with ali comers, the antagonist of society 
and the world; in a word, the first of those Cynics who traced 
their origin to him. It was because he was an anomaly that his 
influence was so wide, and because he was an anomaly he was 
condemned. No special causes can be assigned for his condemna- 
tion ; neither the enmity of the Sophists, nor the personal animosity 
of Anytus, nor political party feeling alone. No doubt he had 
tried to discredit the Sophists; he had told the son of Anytus 
that the concerns of his soul were more important than leather- 
selling; he had taught doctrines which, at least in the judgment 
of an ordinary Athenian, were anti-democratic. But in reality the 
cause of his conviction was far more general. Like that of all 
teachers who have made an epoch in history, his teaching was 
revolutionary ; his position was at variance with the old Greek 
morality ; he was a subverter of authority and tradition, and was 
by that act an offender against God and the State. From the 
traditional view of right and the State, from the view his judges 
inherited from their fathers, and only from that, he was undoubtedly 
guilty. But, as Zeller justly urges, whether his judges had a 
right to that view is another question. Already, while they were 
sitting in judgment, the whole moral atmosphere had changed ; 
tradition had in fact yielded to the wildest individualism. The 
charge against Socrates really amounts to this—that he fell in 
with the spirit of the times, and tried to reform it by means of 
itself, and not by a hopeless attempt to revive a type that had 
vanished for ever. In Zeller’s words, “ this is the peculiar tragic 
turn in the fate of Socrates; a reformer who is really conservative 
is attacked by nominal but pretended restorers of old times.” We 
cannot doubt that, had he chosen, he might have escaped the ex- 
treme penalty, though his escape would have robbed his work of 
half its power, and his life of half its grandeur. 

It is an interesting question, which we might pursue if space 
allowed it, to determine the relation which great teachers hold to 
the schools that follow them and bear their names. Often, as 
has been frequently remarked, the teacher himself, a Luther or a 
Plato, spends the energies of his later years in driving back 
followers who have outrun their leader. Where the case is not 
precisely this, the divergence between master and disciple, and 
naturally therefore between the disciples themselves, becomes 
visible in the next generation at the latest. Tew learners are 
capable of grasping their master’s teaching as a whole, or of 
reproducing it in its completeness. Accident, or personal tem- 

rament, or peculiar associations, determine what part of the 

octrine shall have the most attraction for them, and this part 
they take up and invest with an exclusive importance. Hence 
the disciples not only pass beyond their master’s meaning, but 
themselves run into the very opposite extremes. Aristotle and 
Speusippus have sat alike at the teet of Plato, Locke and Hobbes 
both trace their philosophy to Bacon, and the seed sown by Comte 
produces such different fruit as Littré and Mill. The Socratic 
schools—almost pleonastically called “imperfect ”—are even more 
typical than any of these. Megarians, Cynics, and Cyrenaics each 
took their note from Socrates, and yet their deductions are not 
only incompatible, but positively hostile. The Megarians, it is 
true, are almost wholly metaphysical, and so their interest is 
narrower; but the other two, though their starting-point is meta- 
physical also, are the conspicuous representatives of two opposite 
views of morality and life. What in Plato became the wholly 
transcendental “ idea of good” with the Cynics and Cyrenaics took 
the form of the good conceived as a whole, as one, free from dis- 
turbance from within or from without. The result was the setting 
up of complete independence as the ideal of human life. Man’s 
aim must be to guard himself against the shocks of chance—either, 
as Antisthenes said, by sheltering himself behind a wall of xirtue, 
by contempt of all distractions, whether momentary pleasure or 
other men’s opinion; or, as Aristippus said, by shutting his eyes to 
the past and the future, except so far as they teach him to ‘enjoy 
the present. The forms that the theories took were characteristic 
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of the times. Already the social and political fabric of Greece 
was tottering, and in the search for peace men’s minds were turned 
inwards upon themselves. But though the forms are unique, the 
theories are only the expression of an issue that has divided the 
world ever since thought began. Before Antisthenes and Aristippus 
took it up in Greece, the question of asceticism, or a life where 
each moment is in itself an end, had been raised, with vast results, 
in India and in Judea. It reappears with the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans, with the monasticism of the middle ages, with Spinoza and 
Bruno. In our own day each side has still its enthusiastic parti- 
sans—Swinburne and Gautier on the one hand, Puritanism and 
Catholicism on the other, 


THE PROTESTANT POET.* 


HE modern Anglican revival has done at least one 

service to the country, which men of all parties, High, Broad, 
and Low, must thankfully acknowledge. It has occasioned the 
production of one of the most remarkable literary phenomena of the 
day—Tupper’s Rock Protestant Ballads. Whatever may be the 
issue of the great struggle now going on between “ Protestants ” 
and “ Anglicans,” the world at large must be a gainer. A crisis 
which has summoned the Protestant Achilles from his retirement 
behind the counter in St. George’s Place, and which has awakened 
the lyre of the great Surrey Rhapsodist, is a blessing to the 
nation, however it may be determined. ‘Though, indeed, it would 
be absurd to feel any doubt as to the result of the contest. When 
acause has been espoused by such advocates as Westerton and 
Tupper the issue is certain. Such champions are a mighty host in 
themselves. Tupper, with courage, isa thousand men; and as the 
poet, imitating and adorning a well-known apophthegm, tells us, 
_ —_ of Sabaoth has. ordained that the many shall conquer 
the few. 

The history of these remarkable ballads is given us in a short 
preface, which tells the tale of their origin in simple well-chosen 
words, so characteristic of the known modesty of the great poet, 
that the reader will do well to study it as a model. It tells us 
that all the twenty-one ballads in this volume are new (what 
fertility !) except a few stanzas of the first, which “ were published 
in the Daily News about 1853 under my then frequent signature 
T.” Thus an interesting literary secret, guessed no doubt already 
by the curious, is revealed to us. T stands for Tupper, frequently, 
in the Daily News and elsewhere. But indeed the Tupperian 
genius would shine through a less transparent disguise than that. 
The preface adds that “the remainder twenty have been written 
as a voluntary contribution expressly for the Rock newspaper,” 
and that they have “ already been ventilated by some 40,000 each 
in the Rock aforesaid. They were composed, and are issued, under 
the conscientious impression that, at this crisis of our Church and 
Faith, every Protestant is bound to do his best on behalf of God 
and his country.” Modern times have not witnessed a grander 
spectacle than this. A distinguished writer, a prime favourite with 
the Anglo-Saxon public on both sides of the Atlantic, a leader of 
that class of literary plutocrats whom a female orator has recently 
denominated “ guinea-a-liners,” and whose pen might be profitabl 
employed in manufacturing autographs, or facsimiles of his 
“ frequent signature T,” for a legion of worshippers, freely gives 
part of one ballad, and the whole of “the remainder twenty,” as 
a voluntary contribution to God and his country per the Rock 
newspaper. The magnificent liberality with which Westerton 
and ‘Tupper give themselves to spend and be spent in behalf of the 
Protestant cause, obviously hoping for nothing in return, affords a 
bright example in a generally sordid age. 

Such deeds would of themselves be sufficient to excite emulation 
and enthusiasm, even if the position of affairs were less intrinsi- 
cally interesting than it is. A terrific combat is impending, and 
the situation is most critical. On one side are ranged the awful 
Apocalyptic Beast—of whom we learn much more from these 
ballads than ever we did from the book of Revelation— the 
Scarlet Woman, Antichrist, the Dean of Arches, and other 
mysterious monsters of different or of doubtful sex. On the other 
stands a vast host, of which Lord Shaftesbury and Whalley M.P. 
appear to be leaders of secondary rank ; but in the front of which 

wrade the wary Westerton and the trumpet-tongued Tupper. 
Vhile Westerton brandishes his threatening legal lance, Tupper 
stirs up the courage of the host, and displays his own in immortal 
verse 
It is time to be stirring and helping the right, 
By bearing my Protestant part in the fight ; 
‘It is time to do all that an Englishman can, 
By honestly taking my part like a man! 
No slinking from resolute principles now, 
T'll openly bear the true badge on my brow; 
No shirking trom duties with feeble excuse, 
T'll dare them, in spite of contempt and abuse! 
Then, turning to the Evangelical clergy in the ranks behind him, 
he cries— 
We stand up straight with you 
O clergymen of England, 
he taithful found and true! 
And though false priests and bishops too 
Trouble us sore and long, 
Now, as of yore, from shore to shore, 
We both will stand up strong, 


* Twenty-one Protestant Ballads, published in “ The Rock.” By Martin 
F. Tupper, D.C.L. F.R.S., &c, Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. < 
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and lay for England, 
That England take no wrong. 
Yes, free and generous England, 
Thy children, clerk and lay, 
Together stand, a brother band, 
For ever, and a day! 
Can we wonder that an excellent spirit pervades the Protestant 
ranks when they see their champion Tupper bearing it so bravely, 
standing up straight and strong, striding like a Colossus from 
shore to shore, and boasting that he will defend them for some- 
thing more than eternity? And then with what scathing satire 
he assaults one of his antagonists :— 
O shame on that Judge! for his quibbles of law, 
Dissecting a hair, and dividing a straw, 
And forcing our plain Common Prayer Book to speal: 
Exactly what Papists and Jesuits seek : 
Lit candles at noonday ! fit symbol, forsooth, 
Of the glory of Christ and the radiance of truth ; 
Mixed chalice? O no !—Mixed chalice O yes !— 
If done in the vestry—(where lay folk confess !) 


After that we feel that there is an end of the Judge. _Is it at all 
probable that he can continue to occupy the legal bench with any 
advantage to himself or the country? But he is not the only 
victim. This is how the neutral or timid occupants of another 
bench are lashed :— 
Ye Bishops! in dignified greatness 
Laying hands on more Bishops, forsooth ! 
So careful by lordly sedateness 
To compromise nothing but Truth— 
We look to your bench for some vigour, 
Some strength in this Protestant strait ; 
But lo! what a pitiful figure 
You cut both in Church and in State! 


The reader will remark with what tremendous effect Tupper, tike 
the member for South Lancashire, uses the archaic word forsooth 
to point the sting of an indignant satire. There isa certain resem- 
blance among all great masters, and their mannerisms are always 
worthy of notice. Meantime some of the Bishops will probably 
hang themselves. 

Such strains as these would command the admiration of all 
good Protestants, even if the ballads did not display a profound 
theological and historical learning. But, in fact, almost every 
page abounds with startling proofs of such learning. The 
foundation of the Tupperian theology is similar to that of the 
Protagorean philosophy. 1t rests on the axiom, “‘lupper the 
standurd of everything.” Or, in the words of the inspired 
founder :— 

No chain of fathers need we, to endorse what Jesus saith, 
No councils want we to define our Bible-builded faith ; 
Authority is nought with us except on Scripture strength, 
And every doctrine must be tried by simple texts at Jength. 
Or, again 
Thus we that are laymen, and fallible each, 
But jealous for truths that infallibles teach— 


Resolve, as enjoined by our Master and Lord, 
To judge what we hear by the weight of Lis Word. 


This is indeed a tableau. Tupper, set on the throne of plenary 
rivate judgment, weighs the word of the Lord. Unfortunately 
e has not told us what is his system of ponderation. 

Starting from this unassailable position, the Tupperian theology 
develops itself with beautiful symmetry and logical precision :— 
Then, as to succession? Apostles were men 
Who taught by the tongue in past ages ; 
But now we can teach by the press and the pen, 
And in chief by the Book and its pages. 


And, again, in the ballad addressed “ To Some Incumbents ” :— 
We stand not on ranks ; the true servant of Christ, 
With orders from heaven far more than of earth, 
Is higher in calling than prelate or priest, 
Though deacon—or lay—by his heavenly birth. 
But we take outer orders and furms and degrees, 
As governments, helps, and convenience of men, 
Which God will ignore, if His sov’reignty please, 
And pour lis free grace through the press and the pen. 
The conclusion is irresistible. In virtue of his plenary private 
judgment, ‘upper, like Melchisedec, is a priest fur ever. He has 
“orders from heaven,” not the “ outer,” but the inner orders ; and 
his pen and the Ztock newspaper are the visible channels of grace. 
How admirably he can appiy the text of the Bible may be seen 
in the fourteenth and twenty-first ballads. Nor is he less power- 
ful in the region of highvr exegesis. ‘lake, as a specimen, the flood 
of light he pours on the mysterious Beast. In the third ballad 
we find :— 
That Beast with those two Lamb-like horns to guard his dragon tongue, 
Working bis wonders and deceits the world of men among, 
Whom we eschew, and will not bear his mark on heart or hand, 
The blain of uubeliet, or the Scarlet Woman's brand. 


And in the eighth ballad he says of the martyrs— 


‘They witness the peril which lurks in each priest, 
It his craft were a pestilence over the Janc, 

And bid us beware of the mark of the Beast, 
And wipe it away from the forehead and hand! 


And notably, in the twentieth ballad, he tells us that Britain 
Vows she will not stand it, 
‘Lo cee the parish priest 
A semi-papal bancit 
Os the Kabylonish Beast ! 


Shall that Italian Ferret 
Usurp this Lion-throne 
Which Protestants inherit 
‘Through their pure faith alone ? 
Shall Popery and its vermin 
(As bad old times have seen) 
Again infest the ermine 
Of England and her Queen ? 


This last is rather an unsavoury idea. But in critical seasons it 
isno use mincing matters, and we feel gratitude to those who 
sufler from no mawkish squeamishness, but dare to call a spade a 
spade. And what a store of information we here have respecting 
what may be called the natural history of the Beast! First, we 


learn that the final cause of his lamb-like horns is to guard his 
| dragon tongue. That is not the commen object of horns; but 
, then the Beast is not a common beast. According to Tupper, 

it is an animal of the genus Mustela, indigenous to Italy, and ap- 

parently akin to Aristotle’s “ Libyan Weasel.” This will surprise 
those who have been used to suppose the Beast to be a large one, 

Next we learn that the celebrated Mark of the Beast may be im- 
| pressed on the heart and hand, as well as on the forehead ; and 
| that it is of the nature of a blain. Moreover this blain, when 
once engendered on the hand or forehead, can be wiped away, 
This is contrary to the received pathology of blains; but then we 
must not judge of the Beast’s blain by what we know of other 
blains. And besides—pse dérit. Tupper has written it. Whether 
the Beast inilicts the blain immediately, or through the instra- 
mentality of “the vermin” which accompany him, we are not 
told. 

Lastly, we learn that the object of the Beast is to occupy 4 
certain throne, ‘This throne appears to belong de jure, by inheritance, 
to all Protestants, but de facto to the Queea, who wears the once 
infested, but now clean, ermine. And in some other occult sense 
it seems also to be the throue of the Lion who guards the British 
vak, Probably, as the throne is evidently capacious, since all 
Provestants have a right to sit on it, the Queen and the Lion 
occupy it jointly. 

Equally profound and original are Tupper’s archeological 
apervus. We have, in these ballads, at least three important 
historical announcements. ‘Lhe first is that made in the tenth, 
and repeated in the twenticth ballad, that the Wars of the Roses 
were a contest between Protestants on the one hand, tighting for 
the Crown and Creed of their fathers, and traitors to that pure 
faith on the other :— 

As in days long ago of the red rose or white, 
With conscience and duty together we'll stand, 
For the Crown and the Creed of our fathers to tight, 
-Aud rescue from traitors this Protestant land! 
The second historical éclairc’ssement is that contained in the 
twelfth ballad, where we are informed what is the origin of the 
term “ Protestant,” and are told that it is 
A name 


Which the Papist in his madness 
Wrung irom martyrdom aflame! 


The term being, it seems, occasioned by the protests which the 
tortured martyrs made against being so cruelly treated. This is 
novel, but convincing. But tlie greatest and most interesting of 
Mr. ‘lupper’s discoveries is that of the origin of the title Fid. Le, 
borne by our sovereigns, and used as a legend on our coinage. 
According to Tupper, this title was bestowed by Englishmen on 
their kings to mark the intensity of their Protestant Faith, For in 
the fifteenth ballad we find :— 

And chiefly the throne is sworn to withstand 

Papistical lies in this Protestant land ; 

Vor the title that nglishmen give to their kings 

From Protestant Faith in intensity spriags. 


We venture to say that there are very few persons, even among 
the Protestant ranks, who will not be surprised to hear that the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians fought in defence and attack of Pro- 
testantism ; that the name “ Protestant” originated in the 
agonizing protests wrung from the martyrs burnt at Sinithtield; 
and that the tide “Defender of the Faith” was given by Lng- 
lishmen to their kings to typify the intensity of their Protestant- 
ism. It is high time that a new handbook of history were 
compiled ‘for the use of Schools and Colleges”; aud we hope 
that Mr. Macmillan, or some other educational publisher, will 
set about it at once, and will enguge Mr. ‘Tupper to revise the 
sheets. 

It has been already remarked that these ballads have an imme- 
diate polemical object, aud are not designed to be a model of high 
art, au elaborate aud enduring work, “a treasure for all time,” 
like the Proverbial Philosophy. Yet we need not teli Tupper’s 
admirers that they sparkle with artistic beauties, and that any 
criticism which did not call the reader’s attention to a few of 
these beauties would be most inadequate. He ought not, for 
example, to fail to notice the frequent use of that mystic vbscunity 
which is so interesting a feature of the best modern poetry, as 
the following extract :— 

Our Sacraments—all superstition apart, 
And waiving their exaggeration— 
We honour them both. 


Tupper, waiving the exaggeration of the Sacraments, while he 
honours them, is an obscure but delicious conception. gare 
| obscure, but equally exquisite, is the following picture, in w 
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the critieal reader will remark the liberal use of the Sophoclean 
catachresis :— 
They strive by these drag-lines to pull the ship back, 
But we break away—Vorward ho !—on the track— 
No mid-channel towings to hamper it thus, 
But the Fair-Haven gale of the Gospel for us! 
But perhaps the most charming instance of felicitous obscurity is 
- We trust not in men; whether fathers, or sons— 
‘Tobey are fallible all in a council, or out ; 
But the Church, not of earthly, but heavenly, ones, 
Is built of all Churches within, and without. 
This description of the Church of heavenly men, built within and 
without of all Churches, is one which deties criticism. 

As one would expect from a poet living in one of the loveliest 
spots in Eagland, ‘'upper has a keen appreciation of nature, and 
makes a telling use of similes and analogies drawn from rural life. 
Oaly to a great rural poet would it occur to call the horns of the 
cattle, ranged in Smithtield market, “horns of pleaty”, or to 
likea certain parts of the Prayer-Buok to 

burrs on the hand, 

Which sow Popish weeds on this Protestant land ; 
or to speak of shadows as “coming in the night mediaeval.” The 
ordinary reader perhaps fancies that shadows come in the day, and 
not in the night. But it is clear that the poet supposes a medixval 
moon to be shining, as he must often have seen the harvest moon 
at Albury throwing shadows of a peculiarly ghostly appearance. 
This conception of the Dark Ages as Moonlight or Owlslight 
Ages is new, aud very choice. 

But by far the finest image borrowed, here or elsewhere, by 
Tupper trom country life is contained in the magnificent passage 
in which the poet compares the artilices aud allucements of 
Popery to a peculiar sort of birdlime wiich stuns as it sticks :— 

All strong concentrations of power and of plan, 
With spies, and unserupulous tricks, 
To trap, or to snare, or inveigle the man 
In a birdlime that stuns as it sticks : 
Ay, stuns as it sticks! for your birdlime is mad> 
Of mistletoe, holiy, and yew, 
Anil pricsterait, in Popery’s poisonous shade, 
Lntraps, as the gamekeepers do. 
The poet has cvidently come upon gamekeepers in the Albury 
preserves using a very extraordinary kind of birdlime, and haz been 
tavowed by them with the recipe for making it. The composition 
appears to have at least four remarkable properties. It stuns, it 
sticks, it poisons, and it entraps. If the soul of a poet could con- 
descend to commercial considerations, we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Tupper might male a considerable sum of money by 
purchasing the secret of this marvellous composition from the 
Albury ganekeepers, and taking out a patent for its manufacture. 
Not Harper ‘l'welvetrees’ famous bug-destroyer would be more 
celebrated than Martin Tupper’s birdlime. 


KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA.* 
(Concluding Notice.) 
Me" KINGLAKE'S fourth volume opens with a description 


of the state of matters ou the morning after the first day’s 
bombardinent. ‘Lhe night had enabled General Todleben to repair 
the damage wrought to his defences by the besieger’s cannon on 
the 17th of October, to re-arm his works, and to remount his dis- 
manted guns. On the following day, the 18th, the English 
camonade was continued, but the Irench batteties remained 
silent. They required the day for the repair of the injuries which 
they had suifeved on the 17th. ‘The Buitish artillery reduced the 

‘uns of the Redan to silence, but no assault could be made, for the 

rench were not prepared at the same time to storm the Flagstaff 
Bastion. On the 1gth at daybreak the French batteries again 
opened fire in concert with the British, but again magazines 
exploded in the French trenches, aud before noun the British 
guus alone sustained the bombardment. The I’rench ba‘teries 
were, however, soon repaired, and a continuous bombardment was 
thenceforward kept up irom the allied works until the evening of 
the 25th of October. 

Alveady, on the 18th of October, some detachments of the 
Russian field army had appeared so threatening in the neigh bour- 
hood of ‘'chorgoun that Lord Raglan ieft the front ia order to 
observe their movements. ‘These detachments were under the 
orders of Gencral Lipxandi, to wom Prince Mentschikolf bad 
intrusted the command of a force of all arms. It was not till 
some days later, however, that Liprandi caused any serious annoy- 
ance to the allies, ‘The port of Balaclava, from which the British 
amy drew its supplies, was beyond the hills on which the 
allied camps were posted. It was, in fact, exterior to the allied 
Position, ‘fo secure its safety from the attack of the enemy 
Was & matter of vital importance. With this object an inner 
line of defeuce was constructed on the land side of Balaclava, 
This line was manned by 1,200 Marines and by two companies 
of the g3rd Highlanders. Frou Balaclava a gorge led through 
~ hills to where the allied camps were pitched on the plateau. 

P this gorge the road by which the British communications were 
maintained passed. North of the inner line of defence lay 4he 


* The Invasion of the Crimea; ils Origi i 
; igin, and an Account of its Progress 
won to the Death of Lord Raglan, Wy Alexander William Kinglake, 
gh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


plain of Balaclava. It was divided into the southern and northern 
valleys by a chain of low heights, along which the Woronzolf road 
ran trom east to west. These heights were hence termed the 
Causeway heights. On them some redoubts were constructed, 
which, garrisoned by Turks, formed the outer line of defence 
for Balaclava. ‘The gorge leading to the high land was defended 
by the main body of the g3rd ilighlanders and a battalion of 
urks, with a field i The British cavalry were encamped 
in the southern valley. It consisted of one division under Lord 
Lucan, which was formed of two brigades. The heavy brigade 
} gman by Sir James Scarlett, the light by Lord 
ardigan. 

On the 24th of October a spy brought in intelligence that @ 
Russian force of about 25,000 men was to advance against the 
plain of Balaclava on the following day. On the early morning of 
the 25th the preconcerted signal was observed on one of the re- 
doubts on the opposite heights, and it was soon ascertained that 
General Liprandt was advascing agaiust these works in three 
columns, supported by a large force of cavalry and artillery. ‘T'wo 
of the Russian columns soon stormed the easternmost redoubts, 
which had been previously subjected to a heavy caunonade, The 
remaining redoubts were then evacuated by their Turkish garri- 
sons, and the outer line of defence of Balaclava was for all prac- 
tical yo in the hands of the Russians. ‘The British cavalry 
then took up a position at the foot of the hills rising to the 
plateau. It faced to the cast. Lord Raglan determined to move 
down two divisions of infantry from the heights to the plain, and 
sent orders with that object. General Caurobert also ordered 
down to the foot of the heights two brigades of infantry and two 
regiments of cavalry, under Genera] d’Allouville. 

General Liprandi soon concentrated about 25,000 men, with 78 
guns, on the Causeway heights, and in their rear. A long time 
must necessarily have elapsed before the arrival of the allied rein- 
forcemeuts. ‘The only force which Sir Colin Campbell had for the 
present to oppose to an attack by Liprandi against the gorge of 
Balaclava, consisted of four hundred men of the y3rd Highlanders, 
one hundred invalids, who were preparing fur embarkation at 
Balaclava, and a single battery of tield-guns. Liprandi did not 
seize the opportunity to attack the gorge of Balaclava with 
a strong force of all arms. His cavalry, however, advanced, 
and, while the main body pushed up the northern valley, four 
detached squadrons made straight towards the position where Sir 
Colin Campbell's Highlanders, flanked by a few Guardsmen and two 
battalions of Turks, were posted near the village of Kadikoi. The 
British troops, in order to be sheltered from the enemy’s fire, were 
concealed behind a hillock, but as the itussian horsemen —— 
the British sprang to the summit and vpeued fire. The Turks di 
not face the danger, but brokcand fled. ‘The Russian cavalry did 
not charge home. Apparently fearful of an ambuscade, they bore 
away, aud after an attempt to turn Campbell's right, which was 
thwarted by the change of position of a single company of the 
Highlanders, they retired to their own lines. This is the true 
account of an affair which has often been quoted as an instance 
of how infantry in line can oppose the attack of cavalry. It is, 
however, no proof, for the Russian cavalry stopped short without, 
we believe, losing a man. The horsemen were checked by mo 
not by physical, means. In the meantime Lord Raglan h 
noticed the wavering of the Turkish battalions which flanked 
the Highlanders, and had sent orders for General Scarlett to 
support them with eight squadrons. Scarlett left his position 
which had faced towards the east, and was moving in open column 
of troops with the Greys, the Inniskillings, and the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, to take up a position near Kadikoi, facing to the 
north, when he became aware that the heavy mass of Russian 
cavalry had crowded the Causeway heights and was threateni 
his lett flank. As soon as possible he formed line to his left, 
charged the columned mass of Russian cavalry which had ad- 
vanced down the slope of the Causeway heights into the southern 
valley, but had come to a halt and awaited tue onset standing still. 
Mr. Kinglake, in his account of the actual conflict between 
Scarlett’s heavy dragoons and the Russian cavalry, draws com- 
parisons between the ways in which the Greys and Inniskillings 
closed in the tight, as if these regiments were the representatives 
of dilierent nationalities. The fact is, however, that at the time of 
the Crimean war both regiments were recruited from exactly 
similar sources, and there were probably as many Irishmen iu the 
Greys as in the Inniskillings. It appears to us that Mr. Kinglake’s 
account aims at too great minuteness. ‘Those who have experi- 
enced war know that it is impossible to desc:ibe accurately every 
detail of a cavalry charge or a combat of horsemen, and to illus- 
trate its successive incivents by mathematical plans. 

The charge of the Greys and Inniskillings, supported by the 
4th Dragoon Guards, §th Dragoon Guards, and the Royals, broke 
the Russian cavalry, aud caused it to retire. Unfortunately, the 
whole of the squadrous of the heavy brigade had been exhausted 
in the combat, and no fresh British squadrons remained with 
which to pursue. The light brigade, which stood opposite to the 
flank of the Russian cavalry during the action, did not charge 
because its leader understood that his orders were to defend the 
ground on which he was posted, and not to quit it. The success 
of Scarlett’s dragoons caused General Liprandi to witidraw his 
cavalry. ‘The northern valley was unoccupied by Russian troo 
These stood on either side, on the Causeway heights, and on 
hills to the north of the valley, but the valley itself was clear 
except where at the furthermost end a field battery was unlim- 


bered, and was supported by the cavalry which was formed near 
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the Tchernaya. It was in this valley that occurred the famous | 
light cavalry charge. In entering upon Mr. Kinglake’s description 
of this charge we are tempted to tread cautiously, for we know 
that it is a field prolific of controversy. But Mr. Kinglake seems 
to have taken a very fair view of all its incidents, and to have 
arrived at sound conclusions. He divides, with a fair and im- 

artial hand, the blame which ought to be attached to each 
individual who was responsible for what, however great its gal- 
lantry, must always be regarded as a most gigantic error. There 
can be no doubt that Lord Raglan intended the light cavalry, 
supported by the heavy brigade, to advance against the [ussians 
on the Causeway heights, and to attempt to recapture the 
Redoubts. ‘This task would not have been a difficult one, for | 
Liprandi was already drawing off his troops from the Causeway | 
heights, and two divisions of British infautry were hurrying | 
up to support the movement. From an error attributable to 

various causes, the light cavalry brigade, instead of advancing | 
against the heights, charged down the northern valley against the 

field battery at its further extremity. Exposed to a murderous 

fire on either flank, and ploughed through by the guns in their 

front, the troopers of the light brigade, led by Lord Cardigan, 

rode on, silenced the battery, and caused severe havoc among the 

Russian cavalry in its rear. The light brigade suflered enormous 

loss, and would lave suffered more had not General d’Allonville 

cleared the Russians off the Fedioukine hills which fringed the 

valley on the north, Dy this means the men of the light cavalry 

in returning were only under fire on one ilank. Stull they in- 

curred heavy loss. Nevertheless the Russians retreated, the 

battle of Balaclava was won, and the post remained secure to the 

British. 

With the conclusion of the battle of Balaclava, Mr. Kinglake 
closes the last of his volumes which has thus far appeared. His 
History is as yet by no means complete, as it is to be carried 
on till the death of Lord Raglan, which did not tale place till the 
following summer. We shall look with great interest for the next 
instalment of this important work, and we trust that it will 
appear after the lapse of a much shorter interval than that which 
has separated the volumes now published from their predecessors, 


TONIC BITTERS.* 


A CERTAIN well-known philosopher in a fiction whose 
authority is not much esteemed in religious circles main- 
tained, with admirable perseverance, that everything happens for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds. We may perhaps 
shortly sam up the purpose of Tonic Bitters by saying that it is 
wiitten in support of this thesis, or rather in support of the same 
doctrine trausiated into theological terms. ‘The author’s view 
of life is put forcibly by one of the characters at the end of the 
book. “I,” he says, “am like this mule.” Ile set out in the 
morning with fine ideas of being merciful to his beast. After a 
time the beast tried to kick him off. Then he gave the beast a 
sound thrashing, and made him manageable for the rest of the day. 
Which things are en allegory. The hero began his career with the 
impression that life was to go upon velvet, and got into all kinds 
of messes in consequence. Then he “ became restive, and so the 
rod fell, and I got biow after blow till I had learnt that there was 
a Hand over nie against which it was vain to struggle, and which 
was ruling me for my good.” In short, Providence is throughout 
the story regarded as a driver of very stubborn animals, and as by 
no means adopting towards them the line of conduct recommended 
in the nursery rhyme to the owners of refractory donkeys. Every 
evil which happens to a man is a punishment for his perversity, 
and may therefore be regarded as a blessing in disguise. With 
this theory we can here have nothing to do, except as it indirectly 
affects the merits of the story. Novels with a purpose are apt to 
be very dull; but we shall not condemn them simply on the 

ound that they have a purpose, unless they pursue it to the 
seman of their artistic value. We would endeavour to con- 
sider Tonic Bitters precisely as if it had been a Hrench novel 
intended to prove that everything is wrong in the world and that 
Providence is a vain figment, and to report upon its literary merits 
apart from its theological purpose. Unluckily, the purpose of 

‘onic Bitters is so strongly marked that we cannot wah separate 
the story from the mel. 

It appears indeed at once that the design of the novel is pro- 
foundly aflected by its moral, as a short sketch of the plot will 
make evident. ‘There are two sisters, called Jessie and Effie. 


lessly purged of their ingrained faults till they become the most 
exemplary and insipid of people. Hay begins by marrying Jessi 
and the chastisement begins with due energy; Jessie, the thought. 
less beauty, will do nothing but read frivolous novels— 
an amusement, we may remark in passing, which the writers of 
virtuous novels always regard with peculiar antipathy. We could 
find it in our hearts to pardon poor Jessie for preferring even Lady 
Audley’s Secret to novels of the Tonic Bitters —* but it must 
be admitted that she goes too far when she entirely neglects her 
children and her household. Effie, the virtuous sister, is left to 
attend to all domestic matters, and, as a natural consequence, even 
Jessie’s children begin to prefer their aunt, and poor Hay gradually 
discovers that he has married a pretty fool, who leaves all her 
duties to be discharged by his sister-in-law. The quarrels at last 
rise to such a height that Jessie, neglected by her husband, 
becomes jealous of the notable Effie, and finally runs away, 
deserting both husband and children. Poor Jessie has thus got a 
“ate severe punishment for her frivolities. She soon repents, and 
egs her husband to take her back, but he has worked himself 
up to such a pitch of virtuous indignation that for four years 
he refuses to be under the same roof with her; all the efforts of 
sympathizing friends and eloquent clergymen are thrown away 
upon his obstinate self-will. The fact is that Hay “ neither 
believed in a Personal God nor in a future life,” and a good mis- 
sionary says that “when a man has not much belief in anything 
all his natural good qualities become so exaggerated that they 
cease to be good.” Hay’s virtue thus becomes offensive and 
tyrannical self-righteousness. He evidently ought to be scourged, 

Meanwhile, the virtuous Effie has her own troubles. Gay, the 
thoughtless, has become engaged to her. But, in his frivolity, he 
takes to flirting with another young lady; and Eflie, rather too 
sternly, casts him off, and declares that she will never have any- 
thing to do with him. Not only so, but the virtuous unbeliever, 
Hay, declares that his brother shall never again enter his house; 
and things are thus brought to a very pretty pass. The two 
brothers have hopelessly quarrelled, the two sisters have parted 
on very awkward terms; and Effie, feeling that it will not do to 
live with her brother-in-law when her sister has become jealous, 
goes ofl to be a governess. Hay lives alone with his children; his 
wife lives somewhere else with a disreputable lady ; Effie is with 
a family in Scotland ; and Gay, according to the established pre- 
cedents of novels, plunges into a vortex of dissipation, and gets 
into a sponging-house in London, The four members of an attec- 
tionate family are thus dispersed in four different places with 
desperate quarrels, and sufler severely for their frivolity or their 
Pharisaical excess of virtue. The problem of bringing them all 
together again, afiera suflicient quantity of scourging, is apparently 
very hopeless. However it is managed with exemplary neatness, as 
foliows. Gay meets with a missionary in his disreputable wandere 
ings, and is so much impressed by his preachings that he resclves to 
go to Borneo to convert the Dyaks. He begins, however, by taking 
leave of Effie, for whom he still has a hopeless aflection, and who 
has returned from Scotland. Just as they part, by the side of a 
pond, he erroneously fancies that a man is being drowned under 
the ice. He plunges in, and is seized in consequence with a most 
singular disease. He has a severe stroke of paralysis, which, we 
are told, is infectious. In spite, however, of the danger of in- 
fection, he is taken to his brother's house to be treated. All the 
doctors declare that he is dying. Hereupon his brother is % 
deeply affected that he makes it up with him. Then his brother's 
wife, who has been hanging about in an uncomfortable way, makes 
it up with her husband in his softened condition. Finally, the 
virtuous iflie is so overcome by Gay’s heroism and by various good 
deeds of his which come to light, and is further so much encouraged 
by the fact that his life is despaired of, that she confesses to loving 
him still. All enmities being thus effectually quenched, Guy 
recovers in spite of the physicians, throws off his paralysis, which 
has providentially infected nobody, marries [ffie, and lives very 
happily ever afterwards as a remarkably powerful and healthy 
clergyman. The two couples being thus happily reunited, they 
draw the proper moral from the various scourgings which they 
have received, and become for the rest of their days models of 
admirable behaviour in married life. The infidel Hay is 9 
thoroughly converted from his reckless opinions that he inscribes two 
appropriate texts upon the grave of one of his children; and Gay 
is so excellent a clergyman that he has a number of diseased and 

overty-stricken parishioners to dine with him every Sunday. 

ndeed the healthy influence of affliction is so remarkable that the 
most disreputable person in the book, a lady who has lived with 
several other men during the lifetime of her husband, is con- 
verted by falling into distress, and provided with a second excellent 
husband at the end of the book. 

We wight, of course, make the obvious remark that people who 
are wicked enough to disbelieve in a beneficent Providence will 
hardly be converted because a novelist inveuts a set of fictitious 
circumstances in which the working of Providence is distinctly 
maniiest. But, avoiding any such discussion, we may at least say 
that the fact that a novel has to be written to establish the doc 
trine proves, what no one will be anxious to deny, that it is difli- 
cult to trace providential designs so distinctly in real life. It 
is a primary religious truth that bad conduct does not always Te- 
ceive an appropriate punishment in this world, and that our field 
of vision is too narrow tu enable us to say what good purpos 
is served by many calamities. And the consequence is that, evel 
in a pure fiction, it is very difficult to arrange the story so as # 
point the moral satisfactorily. Even when the author is 
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: | Jessie is a thoughtless beauty; Effie is compzratively plain, but | them Of 
&§ with a much greater share of brains, and an unpleasantly strong | i these pee 
= sense of her own wisdom and virtue. They have been brought up | travelne, 
&g with a pair of brothers, not in any way related to them, called for | | sions, La 
— endearment Hay and Gay. May is intensely respectable, self- | to any bin, 
| righteous, and obstinate; Gay is thoughtless, engaging, and with authoress, 
| better feelings than principles. Now it becomes obvious at once | on every |i 
é that the thoughtless Jessie is to marry the respectable ay, and | Sesennes 
d the thoughtless Gay to marry the virtuous Etiie. Dut Providence | grounds 7 
has to be set to work to scourge their faults out of them. ‘I'he | = 
self-righteous are to be thoroughly humbled, and the thoughtless | 
to be made serious. We need hardly say that the process is | 
carried out with singular energy; the characters are scourged | = 
till they are brought to death’s door, and are slowly but relent- 
we Bitters. By Legh Knight. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. | 
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master of events, he cannot with any regard for probability fit 
every criminal with his appropriate punishment. ‘Thus, in Tonie 
Bitters, the most oilensive character is the over-virtuous Hay. He 
js an obstinate, unforgiving, and conceited brute, who always will 
have his own way. He treats his wife with unrelenting harshness, 
and refuses even to speak to his brother, because he suspects him 
of jilting a young lady. If any one is to have a touch of the rod, 
he ought to have the most crushing blows. Yet, according to the 
story, he has everything his own way. He lives in a comfortable 
house, surrounded by affectionate children, and prospers steadily 
in his profession. Ilis wife is absent for a long time, but she 
ultimately begs his pardon, and comes back to him as penitent. 
His brother gets into terrible straits on leaving him, and returns 
finally, like the prodigal son, with an infectious paralysis. It 
js true that one of his children dies, and that he is forcibly 
converted at the end of the book; but, on the whole, he is as 
prosperous and happy as a man can be whose nearest connexions 
go wrong; and all the blows fall upon the backs of the 

x, sensitive, amiable people who at the worst are far less 
repulsive than himself. Perhaps the inconsistency is, in one 
sense, @ happy one; in real lite these stubborn self-righteous 
people are very apt to have their own way, and to get more than 
their share of the good things of the present, whatever may be 
their future destiny. There is nothing for temporal success like 
do,ged respectability and slow determination to have your own 
way. But in proportion as the story is true to life, it contradicts 
the obvious moral of the book. The people whom we are 
taught to admire are heavily punished, and only come right in 
the end by a startling tow: de force. The one whom we detest 
flourishes like a green bay-tree, and his career would rather add to 
the perplexity suggested by the Psalmist than tend to clear it up. 

li we criticize the book from the author’s point of view, we 
should therefore have to condemn it because it fails to enforce her 
moral (for we presume that Legh Knight is a feminine name). 
Considered simply as a story, it is perhaps rather above than below 
the average, though trammeiled by the necessity of illustrating a 
set theory. ‘There is a good deal of humour, except where inten-. 
tionally humorous characters are introduced aiter the clumsy fashion 
of most inglish novelists, and there is some liveliness of percep- 
tion, Lflie and her lover are both well described, except that the 
lover is too much after the feminine ideal. If, in her next novel, 
the author will steer clear of any elaborate moral, we fancy that 
she might do much better; for the moral, however good in itself, 
is constantly tripping up the natural development of the story. 


SUMMER AND WINTER IN NORWAY.* 


T= isa work which in the nomenclature of the circulating 
library would be described as a book of travel, but to which 
so grandiose a phrase would be really inapplicable. It is simply 
the corollary of a tour in Norway and a residence at Christiania 
dwing the winter months of last year. Every English young 
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lady on her Continental rambles may be said to carry a post octavo 
in her travelling bag, just as every French soldier is said to carry 
a marshal’s Jaton in his knapsack. ‘The reason that it does 
not in every case attain to the light of day is probably that it 
occurs to sume of the fair journalists, on reflection, either that the | 
interest is too personal, or the incidents too trivial, or the scenery 
too well known and too often described to warrant them in publica- 
tion. Theoretically Lady Di Beauclerk would seem, from her 
modest preface, to share this view. She does not “ for a moment 
imagine that her little book will interest the general public.” Her 
object in giving to the world her Norwegian experiences is rather 
social and philanthropic than literary. Her hope is that there may 
be some of her many acquaintances who may be tempted by these 
extracts from her journal to make a similar excursion ; and this is 
a hope wiich we cordially echo, provided that they carry abroad 
With them the same spirit of appreciation, and the same disposition 
to be pleased with foreign lie and people, which characterize 
their fair precursor. Nor is it these traveller’s qualifications 
alone which this volume exhibits. It is singularly free from the 
faults which disfigure many more ambitious works of the same 
kind. Within the limits of an equally slight work it is, for 
ustance, quite possible for an author to be tedious. Slightness is 
u0 More a guarantee against tediousness than brevity was in the 
case of the famous “short but tedious” sermon which Mr. 
Canuing heard at Windsor. Then, too, it is quite possible, and 
unhappily only too common, for English travellers to display their 
Insular prejudices, to measure all they see and hear by English 
standards, and to paint in black colours all that is opposed to 
them. Of this querulons and illiberal temper there is no trace in 
these pages. Another characteristic defect in English books of 
travel is a tendency to obtrude religious sympathies and preposses- 
sions, Lady Di Beauclerk has too much good sense to give way 
to any bias of this kind ; unlike, in this respect, to a noble sister 


horses.” 


authoress, who appears to dissolve annually in a gush of panegyiic 
on every land which has the good taste to acknowledge the Vapal 
Uptemacy. If we except a slight disposition to belief, on Biblical | 
grounds, in the existence of the sea-serpent, her theological pre- 
possessions are very properly kept in the background. But the 
Principal charm of this buok consists in its perfect simplicity and | 
Unpretentiousness, It leaves a pleasant impression, not only of the | 


| 


* Summer and Winter in Norwa i Bea 
Murray. er in Norway. By Lady Di Beauclerk. London : 


scenery and people described in it, but of the young lady who 
describes them. 

Yoreign travel is so important an instrument of culture, and 
women have such peculiar gifts for turning it to account, that 
where it is within reach it ought to figure prominently in any 
scheme of female education. Merely as a change from the 
ordinary routine of life and visits to country-houses—visits which 
resolve themselves into unlimited gossip and flirtation—it is 
practice deserving of every encouragement. It is satisfactory to 
find this view supported by an influential example, and to learn 
from Lady Di Beauclerk that it was some such motive which de- 
termined her visit to foreign parts :— 


After due consideration [she says], my mother, always anxious for my 
happiness and comfort, came to the conclusion that a change from the 
ordinary routine of our life, such as visits to country-houses, trips to 
Scotland, and such-like pleasant doings, might be made with advantage by 
our striking out a new route for ourselves, and thus came about my trip to 
Norway. 

Accordingly, one evening in last July, “when the season was 
drawing to a close,” and that exhaustion which appears to tell 
upon everything within the range of London lite in that month 
had become self-evident, “my mother, myself, and our maid 
Teresina” embarked at Wapping on board the North Star, bound 
for Christiania. ‘The first point on the Norwegian coast at which 
the steamer touched was Christiansand. The change from the 
discomfort of a sea-voyage is always delightful, and Lady Di 
Beauclerk observes, with much naturalness, that * our first break- 
fast at the hotel was perfectly delicious, and quite different from 
any I had seen before.” Fish, flesh, and fowl were provided in 
profusion, above all fresh lobsters and ice in abundance, and the 
gardens were full of flowers and moss-roses in great luxuriance. 
At Christiania the party took their first lesson in carriole-driving. 
One of the conditions of this form of locomotion is that lugga 

must be reduced toa minimum. A small box to {it the carriole, 
and a fat carpet-bag, were allotted to cach of the travellers, an 

these, with a fishing-bag and “an umbrella worthy of Mrs, 
Gamp,” completed their outfit. Thus equipped, they made their 
start from the capital. The first stage, however, was by train. 
Norwegian railways may not be very quick, but they have the 


| counterbalancing advantage of great comtort. ‘There were ample 


supplies of iced water in each carriage, and silver cups to drink 
out of. At every station baskets of fresh wild strawberries were 
oflered by the chiliren. ‘ We are so used in England to rough 
treatment at railway stations,” observes our authoress with some 
asperity, “that the comfort and attention here surprised us.” 
We commend to the notice of railway directors her picture of 
the unprotected female at the English terminus, “doing battle 


‘for a seat, and being tumbled out at the journey’s end like 


a bale of 
luggage.” 

There are two subjects of anxiety to the traveller in rater 
horses and food. oth are liable to become articles of consider- 


goods, and, but for bribery, never regaining her 


' able scarcity. At the second station from Lillehammer, where the 


journey by road began, the carrioles were brought to a standstill. 
“The travellers who had preceded us had carried off all the 
Moreover, they had left behind them very little to eat. 
The provisions, except dairy produce, were exhausted. Luckily 
the party, while at Christiania, had laid in a small stock of 
portable soup, tongues, biscuits, and tea; and their first day’s 
experience of Norwegian inns amply proved the wisdom of the 
precaution. With the country, Lady Di Beauclerk was “charmed.” 
At Toftemoen, where they made a temporary halt, a profusion of 
wild flowers perfumed the air, and made the fields look like a 
garden. Strawberries and large sweet roses were in every 
direction. The cows are beautiful little creatures, the pigs unique 
in their ugliness, und the sheep small, like those in the Isle of 
Man. The day’s journey was brought to a close without any 
casualty more serious than the bolting of the horse driven by 
the helpful ‘Teresina, who was new to the ribbons, and had vague 
notions of handling the whip. Of Aak in the valley of Romsdal, 
where some weeks were passed, our authoress writes in enthusiastic 
terms. ‘The visitors took up their quarters in a “ tiny hotel,” a 
ground-floor bedroom of which did duty as sitting-room, while 
the sleeping accommodation was of a rough kind, and reachable 
by ladder only. As a tempting-looking river flowed close at 
hand, salmon was to be had in abundance. Here Lady Di 
Beauclerk made her first attempt as a fisherwoman. It was lon 

before her patience was rewarded ; but at length “what seem 

the happiest moment in her life arrived,” as she hooked and landed 
a trout weighing 3 lbs. Among the persons who came and went, 
there arrived one day a newly-married French couple, both 
“tirés & quatre épingles pour la chasse.” The lady was armed 
with a float and gorgeous fly, to match her dress. “ Need 
I add,” observes our authoress with pleasant malice, “that 
they caught no fish.” On days when there was no fishing, 
the English ladies ordered their carrioles aud drove to the neigh- 
bouring farm-houses and villages. The condition of the peasant 

is comfortable ; a statement somewhat diflicult to reconcile wit: 

that which immediately follows, in which their food is said 
to consist of dried fish, and dried meat uncooked. Two 
hours are devoted to sleep after dinner, “a very necessary pro- 
vision,” remarks our authoress, “considering the unwholesome 
diet.” In this happy valley the time passed so pleasantly and 
rapidly that it was not until the glories of the Norway summer 
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began to fade, and the mountain tops were powdered with snow, | fied the writer to speak. But, these omissions notwithstandty, 
that Lady Di Beauclerk bade farewell to Aak and_its simple | the book remains a lively and readable sketch, commendable ali, 
Arcadian life. ‘the rest of the tour was devoted to Bergen and | for its good sense and its good taste. 


the magnificent scenery of the fiords along the coast. One great 
charm in this part of the route consists in the constant variety of 
scene and manner of travelling. The changes from road to river, 
river to lake, fiords und almost sea, are so frequent, “ that before 


you arrive at a notion of a situation you are suddenly, as in a | Tt should be matter of rejoicing to every intelligent houg. 


transformation scene, changed into something else.” You are 


continually putting your carriole on a steamer, then disem- translated by his brother Alphonse. The latter has for man 
years exercised a calling that requires skill and taste, and varioys 


barking, and driving again. ‘The approach of November put an 
end to this “delightful Bohemian existence,” and rendered a 
return to Christiania necessary. ere our travellers determined | 


to winter. At first the weather was delightfully clear and bright. | 


But by and by the winter set in in good earnest. ‘The follow- 
ing is a good specimen of Lady Di Beauclerk’s descriptive 
powers :— 

A change came over the scene—clouds black as ink set in, and our belief 
in the doubtfulness of a Norwegian winter was destroyed, ‘The precaution 
of fastening up double windows became very necessary ; each day the frost 
got harder and harder; the English steamers could hardly get out, the mer- 
chant vessels of Norway discharged their crews, and the ships were laid up 
for the winter, and the town settled itself to be frozen in. When the Il’'yord 
began to freeze, it became a perfect mass of giant columns of steam curling 
up from the water, almost rendering the vessels invisible, and as if the sea 
had been bewitched and turned into a seething mass of scalding water. This 
continued for a week, when it was pronounced safe ; then indeed winter had 
begun in all its severity. Sledges came in, wheels went out ; the life, habits, 
and customs totally changed. The men and women whom you had seen a 
week previously dressed hardly different from what Bond Strect would wit- 
ness in December, now packed themselves up, the face unprotected, the ears 
and head well covered. ‘They knew, probably by experience, what frost- 
bites are, and so, not to be behindhand, 1 followed the fashions, and so 
changed myself with my hood and furs that my own mother would not 
know me. 


Skating and sledging, of course, are the principal winter recrea- 
tions of Christiania. ‘lhe Skating Club is what Rotten Row is to 
London. It has its fashionable hours—from twelve to two o'clock 
—when the dandies of the town may be seen gracefully cutting 
figures, or helping the ungraceful and spasmodic attempts of English 
beginners. In the evening the townsfolk sally out, when work 
is over, to skate by moon- or torch-light, and when they depart 
water is poured over the surface, to reuew the ice for the next 
day’s sport. But there are other amusements, too, of a moro 
conventional kind, in the shape of balls, dinners, and a theatre. 
Lady-readers will be iaterested to know that Lady Di Beauclerk 
reports well of the Freach milliners at Cliisiicria, and their pro- 
ficiency in the art of decorating the female form. Christinas is kept 
as a high festival by all classes. Indoors a forest of Cliristmas-irees 
blossoms into existence, and even the streets are adorned, and the 
birds treated to a banquet of oats, ‘The gaicties culminate in the 
carnival week, when the great fair is held and horse-races take 

lace on the ice. An habi/ué of the Turf would probably find the 
atter pastime unexciting enough, inasmuch as the horses race 
singly, and against time only, and never break out of « trot. Our 
authoress notes one good trait in the Norwegian peasant upon 
these festive occasions. Ile is pleasant in his cups, and manages 
to combine tipsincss with politeness. Finally, when the city was 
getting rather dull “under the depressing influence of spring,” 
the King arrived at Christiania, an event duly celebrated by fresh 
gaicticsand rejoicings. Lady Di Beauclerk thinks it an enviable 
circumstance in the lot of tac King of Norway and his Ministers 
that the Parliament only mects every three years. She is half 
inclined to extend the sane “blessing” to her native land. 
“Such a system,” she observes, “would possibly work quite as 
well as the annual row we have in England, aud the atiempt to 
change the Goverument once a year.” 

We cannot part with this pleasant little book without expres- 
sing the hope that in any future record of her foreign experiences 
our authoress may be induced to touch in greater detail on points 
which in the prescnt volume are dismissed in a somewhat sumn- 
mary fashion. 


in translating to be master alike of the language to be render 
' and of that into which it is to be rendered; but it is not leg 
important that, as far a3 possible, the translator should be of om 


One does not indeed want a transcription of the 


guide-book, but even “ museums, picture-galleries, and such-like | 


places ” deserve more than a passing reference to Mwray. In the 
first place, not one person in ten ever opens the Handbook for 
Norway unless le is actually about to visit that country, so that 
in the absence of that special motive one is left quite in the dark, 
unless enlightened by the tourist’s observations ; and, in the next, 
the description of an intelligent eye-witness is always intcresting, 
valeat quintum. Then, too, we should have been glad to learn 
from Lady Di Beaucelerk rather more about the manners and social 


characteristics of the people among whom she passed the winter. | 
A ball at Christiania, she tells us, is very much like a ball any- | 


where else. No doubt this is an induction founded on ample 
experience; still one would like to be told, even in the case of a 
ball, whether the dances are idcutical with our own, whether the 
function of a chaperon is as rigorously detined, and whether Nor- 
wegian partners are in the habit of repeating the same stereotyped 
inanities to which Belgravian ones are addicted. Upon such a 
subject as this Lady Di Beauclerk is entitled to speak with great 
authority. ‘Lhe theatre, again, is mentioned as a constant resource 
for the winter evenings. One would have been glad to learn 
something about the character of the pieces acted and the acting; 
to know, for insiance, whether the sensational epidemic which has 
swept over the Western drama has reached Scandinavia? These 
are some of the points of interest which might have been elabo- 
rated, and about which a ten months’ residence would have quali- 


“LE LIVRE DE CUISINE” DONE INTO ENGLISH? 


wife that the Livre de Cuisine of Jules Goxtlé has bey 


other valuable qualities, in the household of Queen Victoria, anj 
a comparison of his English translation with the French oniging 
will satisfy those who understand both languages how gramm, 
tical and idiomatic is the command of Lnglish which he hy 
acquired during his sojourn in this country. It is a great thing 


mind with his author; and Alphonse Gouffé, as though keen 
alive to the duty of nursing his brother's laurels and making then 
shoot out anew on a foreign soil, has so handled his great wor 
that, while it loses nothing in transmutation, it has, through his 
nice perception of the needs of English readers, gained much in 
simplicity, condensation, and general adaptation. The weighs 
and measures, the definitions, the nomenclature, have bea 
sedulously adapted to John Bull’s comprehension ; and if augit 
of French phraseology remains, it is just so much as has 
so long current in Knglish cookery that the puzzle would k 
to find the correlative English name for it. And where then 
is the slightest risk of a technical term being misapprehended, i 
is so lucidly defined as to defy the chance of a blunder. h 
domestic cookery, we are told “to braise” is “to cool mei 
slowly in a closed stewpan adapted to hold live coals on is 
cover”; “to sauter” is “to fry with a little butter over a bis 
fire’; “ to turn” is “ to cut vegetables or fruit for garnishes int 
given shapes.” In higher class cookery such terms as are u- 
translateable in a single word are explained with equally lucil 
concisencss. Thus, “to clouter” is to “insert nail-shaped pices 
of tongue or truflle into similarly shaped holes made in poularts 
fowls, veal cushions, &c.” ; to “contiser” represents a kindel 
operation upon prepared fillets of game, fish, or poultry ; and “t 
work” is applied in its second intention to the action of spom 
or hand in stirring a sauce or paste until quite smooth, or d 
the “spatula” in freezing an ice by vigorous stirring. Ani 
this consideration for the novices—in translation as well as it 
origincl—is evinced no less in accuracy of delinition than in pr. 
cision as to the quantities to be uscd, the artist having, to use bis 
own phrase, worked out each recipe with “his eye on the cloci 
and his hand on the scales”; whilst a further important help i 
furnished in the coloured and woodcut illustrations which pit 
before the eyes of a beginner the dishes, implements, garnishes aul 
so forth, a3 they should be, and save him from the ridicule ofte 
awaiting crude experiments based upon book-learuing withouts 
pattern to go by. 

In truth the book deserved translation as the work of a grei 
inaster, instinct with the simplicity of genius and thorough know 
ledge; and though its plan must be studied to preveut miscor 
ception, no more profitable investment of time and head-wati 
could be suggested for those concerned in culinary matters tha 
the patient perusal of a book which, despite its formidable siz, 
siiuplifics the cook’s labour by demolishing quackeries and charlataa- 
isius,and reducing the number of vecipescommonly found in kindred 
menuals, In such perusal it will have to be borne in mind thats 
third of the volume discusses domestic cookery for a limited number, 
and the other two-thirds high-class cookery without such limit § 
ation, although even here M. Goullé would scout the extrayagant 
that emulates a Lucullus without enhancing genuine gustatoy 
satisfction, And this combination of plain and professed cookery 
is a mo.t sensible provision ; for, dewly distinguished though te 
two may be, yet in every family the domestic cookery of every di 
is sometimes exchanged for an exceptional “spread”; the lines 
occasionally overstepped in advance as well as in retrogressivn, atl 
this book’s value is that it facilitates either of these moves. We 
kuow no better illu-tration of this speciality than the contrast be 
tween“ Liaison &l’Allemande” (p. 66) in the first part, and “ Sauce 
Allemande ” (311) in the second. ‘Lhe former consists of “flow 
diluted in water, milk, or broth according to the nature of th 
dish for which it is required, producing a yellowish white sauce 
which, well made and true to quantities, is an casy, ellectivt 
economical substitute for Allemande sauce. This is compouid 
of “ Lalf a pint of essence of chicken” (we are afraid to say lov 
much chicken consommé, how many chickens and Ibs. of vel 
that means!) “ one gill of essence of mushrooms, and one quate 
Velouté sauce” (a rich savoury sauce in which veal predominalé 
over chicken) “reduced over the fire till the sauce coats the spo, 
and then thickened with four yolks of egg and half an ouuce ¢ 
butter, and strained through a tummy-cloth into a bain-marie pal. 
No one will doubt whether the “ haison” or the “ sauce ” is t 


more prudent adjunct of an every-day meal ; but all launch out @ 


* The Royal Cookury Book. By Jules Goufié, Chef de Cuisine of the Pat 
Jockey Club. ‘Translated from the French, and adapted for Kuglish ust 
Alplouse Gouflé, Head Pastrycook to ler Majesty. London: 5 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1868, ~ 
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occasion; and here M. Gouffé affords the information needful for 
dining frugally and simpiy, as well as for taxing digestive powers, 
and testing the value of that debated maxim, guod sapit nutrit. 
The line of demarcation consists, it would seem, very much in 
the presence or absence of sauce and essence. In each class of 
cookery “‘fricassee of chicken” is a prominent dainty. In the 
former we are instructed to choose a iresh tender chicken, boil it 
to a nicety but not overboil it, and to see that the eggs and 
putter for the “liaison” are of the best. Turn to the second 
rt, and the difference of the fricassee as prepared for the upper 
ten thousand lies in the 1} pints of Velouté sauce reduced, and 
the white “consommé,” which give it a richness doubtless not 
desirable for daily food, but still by no means to be despised. 
Those who can afford it may as well keep a cook who understands 
the higher branches of cookery, and, by a natural sequence, the 
lower ; and so be able to fare suinptuously when they are minded, 
even though they may not always care for sauces such as 
gnole, Allemande, and Supréme (335)—this latter, we are 
told, is best concocted with an addition of Velouté to its dominant 
essence of chicken—and such essences as Mirepoix (315), a con- 
centration of meats, vegetables, herbs, condiments, yencral stock, 
and Madeira, which might almost make a doy’s leg edible and 
savoury. Our only doubt as to the first part of this book is 
whether it does not sometimes graze the shore of economy too 
closely ; e.g. where directions are given (in p. 157) for making 
one hare into two distinct dishes—the hinder part being roasted 
with the legs crossed, the skin rolled round on each side, and 
secured by skewers; while the fore part is taken and cut into 
two-inch pieces, and made into a stew with onions, bacon. 
mushrooms, and divers other good things. To the latter dish 
it would be bad taste to object; but we have never in England 
chanced to light upon hare roasted by halves, a process akin to 
making two bites of a cherry. In the enumeration, too, of game 
for domestic purposes, the pheasant las no place. One can 
understand that “braized pheasants with foies gras 4 la Bohé- 
mienne,” aud “ & la financiére” (pp. 474-5), are incompatible with 
plain tables, yet we should have thought that a simply-roasted 
pleasant was consistent with due economy and with domestic 
cookery. Still the bills of fare that could be constructed from the 
first part, containing recipes for making beef & la mode, veal a 
la bourgeoise, fricandeaus of veal, roast turkey stuffed with chest- 
nuts, salmis of lars, grey and red mullets 4 la maitre d’hétel, 
and eel and carp matelotes, might, by skilful ringing the changes, 
keep a tolerably exigeant gourmand some little time in good 
humour. 

But the main point of difference between the Livre de Cuisine 
and most other books on the same engrossing topic is, the entire 
absence of “oddity, extravagance, and aflectation” which not 
ouly professedly, but in truth actually, characterizes it. In 
reviewing the l'rench edition we noticed its author's sensible 
remarks as to the wine to be used for soups and sauces—not 
Chiiteau-Latitte or Joannisberg, but good average Burgundy, 
claret, and Spanish wines. So with his ideas on dressing 
fish; the noble turbot he would boil in salt water, instead 
of letting it swim in Madeira, aud garnish with {ried smelts, 
and parsley, and potatoes cut olive-{ashion, instead of disfiguring 
it with an array of decorated skewers. Like a practised 
artist, he knows which of his materials have beauty enough 
to do best unadorned, and reserves his triumphs of disguise 
for setting off things that are naturally deiicient therein. 
And a strong common sense dictates to him invariably the 
superiority of what is practical to what has an air of marvel. 
When he had to dress a sturgeon of 150 lbs. for the Paris Jockey 
Club he resisted the éclat ot cooking it whole, and dressed it in 
three pieces, which he reunited before serving. He is equally 
sensible in his views as to soups, which, coming, he remarks, first 
ina repast, should not be of a nature td surfeit or to cloy. He 
therefore omits, or only gives for form's sake, some of the richest 
Soups of the old school, and even apologizes for turtle, mock-turtle, 
and giblet soups as too substantial for his theory. Le abjures too 
the humbug of adding tarragon, or sorrel, or some puiée to an 
old soup acquaintance, and then chiistening it alter some states- 
man or prince as a new soup; yet, after weeding his list and 
excluding impostors, he fills some thirty pages with consommé, 
Spring, Julienne, purée, cream, bisque, turtle and mock-turtle 
Soups. It must, however, be a lingering conventionalism that in- 
duces him to give a recipe for “ swallow’s-nests-soup” (p. 283), 
& compound owing its chief merit, not to the nests that are 
Steeped, shredded, and stewed to justify its name, but to the rich 
consommé which is its basis. The nests might be spared, as might 
the innumerable skylarks which we find in these pages devoted 
by three dozens at a time to compose an essence the use of which 
18 to flavour “lark-patties” (365), or larks in paper cases (378), 
dishes that involve the destruction of ever so nuny more. Add 
to these the lark-pies and lark-puddings in vogue, aud one wonders 
that any larks are left to“ sing at heaven’s gute.” In France the 
decrease of small birds is notorious. Our British ornithologist, 
Mr. Morris (ii. 185, British Birds) says that the number of larks 
hever seems to decrease, and he is inclined to ascribe this to the 
parent bird's attachment to its young. Let us hope too that it is 
partly owing to there being still a remnant who prefer to list and 
Watch the soaring lark, rather than to dish him and to eat him. 
inM Ge pamanes, to the absence of extravagance and aflectation 
te yc ti it is a sound instinct which dictates to him 
that ah veats should not overload the viands at a dinner, and 

When used, like the quenelles fur soup, which he discusses at 


p- 275, and rules should be no larger than a small olive, they 
should be delicate and light (pp. 358-61). 

Lqnal taste pervades all his work, and the casual reader will err 
if he fancies that there is any real amount of waste and extrava- 
gance in the preparation of his sumptuous dishes. Probably no 
inglish manual ever res economy so much, and this, too, 
though time would fail to tell of the infinite number of choice 
dishes which the author teaches intelligent disciples to cook with 
success. Patties, croustades, cromesquis, timbales, orlys, and 
croquilles, for mixtures of game, chickens, fish, and what not, 
succeed each other in the chapter on hot hors-d'cuvres. Amo 
removes of veal we note his “calf's head en tortue” (401-2), 
and his “ loin of veal en surprise,” with Bechamel sauce (p. 404), 
the surprise in which is the removal of the lean portion for 
mincing, and its reinsertion so minced under the replaced 
skin ; while, on the topic of “ mutton cutlets & la Maintenon,” he 
proposes a uniform adoption of his own simple recipe to his 
variously-minded confréres. In poultry, his “ capons & la Godard ” 
(451, pl. ix.); in fish, his “saumon & la Chambord” (503-4, 
pl. xiii.), are marvels alike of good eating and decorative skill, and 
none who will study his chapter on “ Entrées of Pastry” need be 
ignorant of the mystery of raised pies, casseroles of 1ice or potato, 
bread croustades, maccaroni timbales, and vol-a-vents in endless 
variety. For cold collations he gives, among other things, direc- 
tions for preparing “boar’s head,” the skin of which he would 
blacken with lard and soot, after Careme’s example, and between 
the eyes of which he would insert a shield of white lard, with the 
host’s monogram or crest (p. 565). In the same chapter the cold- 
salmon mayonnaise (pl. xili.), and the “buisson of sbell-fish” 
(pl. xiv.), look provokingly tempting; and as to the “socle” or 
“stand” on which such pieces as the former are supported, the 
best ornamentation of them is natural flowers (556). By the 
way, amidst a multitude of fish recipes, there is no allusion to 
blanchaille or blanchaille & la diable, and no word of “ lamprey & 
lessence,” though diners at the Ship or Trafalgar can avouch 
their excellence. Are they too emphatically English, or does 
M. Goutié share the belief of a philosophic waiter at Greenwich, 
that lampreys are young eels, and “ whitebait” only minnows 
or something worse? It can hardly be that he does not recog- 
nise any skill in cooking whitebait. The grande-matelote, which 
was the crowning illustration of the French volume, is described, 
but not portrayed in the English (see p. 514), and this is 
as well perhaps, for few will try to emulate that triumph of 
the elder Loyer for his employer, the Duchess de Berry. One 
of the most interesting sections of the work is that in which 
the author weighs the relative merits of serving a dinner 4 da 
Russe and a la Francaise, © momentous question which the 
present generation seems to have decided pro dem., not entirely 
to his satisfaction. An adept in the science of culinary de- 
coration may be pardoned if he sighs to see his occupa- 
tion in some measure gone; and every one will subscribe to 
M. Goutfé’s argument that decoration ensures pains and care, and 
that the snare of a system which leaves the dishes off the table, 
and decks the place that should hold them with bronzes, ilowers, 
and fruits, will be a careless habit of working, and a mere 
mechanical preparation of dishes. Of course extra ornamentation 
—temples and towers of lard and sugar—are impostures well got 
rid of; and perhaps the true compromise ought to satisfy artist 
and diner-out alike—namely, the bestowal of decorative skill on 
large cold dishes, and on removes and hot entrées, which may, on 
the table decorated @ /a Russe for the most part, represent some of 
the best features of the dinner @ la Franguise (ct. 258-2600 and 
555). After all, as our author justly observes, it is not only the 
sight that is to be pleased. “The crucial test” in cookery “is 
the palate.” 

a eived wrinkles might be gathered from this wonderful 
book to serve the purpose, not of the cook alone, but of the 
housekeeper or housewile. To ensure good melted butter the 
secret is not to mix the whole of your butter at once with 
the flour, but one ounce of each into a paste first of all, with 
the addition of pepper, salt, and warm water, in due propor- 
tions. When this is stirred to boiling point, two more ounces 
of butter may be added, in cut pieces, and amalgamated with 
the rest by stirring till all is melted (69-70). if one wants 
good household gravy, one must use nothing but sound, fresh, 
clean, uncooked meat, not clap into the stew any chops 
or chicken bones near at hand (78). Pike should be boiled 
the day before, and soak if ible in court-bouillon for twenty- 
four hours (184). Matelotes of eel and carp should have the wine 
and brandy which enter into them cooked simultaneously with 
therm in the stewpan, as uncooked wine is disagreeably acid (185). 
The three conditions of success in an omeletie are, a limit of 
twelve eggs, a proper pan, and caution in not overbeating the eggs. 
These are a sample of the practical hints strewn over the pages of 
the Livre de Cusine; and we can only add to our praise of it the 
hope that it will be received by English housekeepers in a teach- 
able and generous spirit. If it is not to supersede, now that trans- 
lation has made it intelligible to English readers, the best manuals 
of native manufacture, this can only be because our own teachers 
on gastronomic matters are wise enough to learn of M. Goutfé 
the practical good sense, the thorough absence of humbug, and the 
enthusiastic faith in his art which makes his Royal Cookery 
Book a volume in comparison of which, if we except its 
translation, 

: Non viget quicquam simile aut secundum, 
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EOPOLD RANKE’S great History of England * has at last 
attained its conclusion. It is, in a sense, brought down to 

the year 1760, but the transactions of the last sixty years, to 
which about a third part of this volume is devoted, are so lightly 
assed over that the work virtually terminates with the death of 
William IIL. Ranke’s apercu of the general characteristics of 
the Hanoverian period, if not precisely history, is a very valuable 
State paper. Indeed the whole work partakes of this character. 
The author’s interest is almost wholly engrossed by politics. He 
does not concern himself with the social condition of the nation, 
the fluctuations of opinion, the development of industry, or 
those vivid contrasts of manners and customs which impart such 
picturesqueness to the pages of Macaulay. He merely cares to 
ascertain what political occurrences actually took place, and to 
recount them with rigorous precision in a cold unimpassioned 
style, innocent of all pretence to effect, but a model of clearness, 
conciseness, and impartiality. With all its obvious defects, this 
narrow interpretation of the historian’s task has enabled him to 
accomplish two objects rarely attained in this age—to write several 
complete, yet manageable histories, which are neither fragmentary 
nor encyclopedic, and to be regarded with the respect due to an 
authority who has thoroughly sifted his subject. The investiga- 
tion of archives is his forte, and if anything can surpass the per- 
severing diligence of the scrutiny, it is the luminous manner of 
exhibiting its results. The appendix to this volume, nearly two- 
thirds of the contents, brings partially to light several most valu- 
able series of documents, now published for the first time. Among 
them is the confidential Dutch correspondence of William LI. 
with the Pensionary Heinsius, a documentary series of inestimable 
value. There is also the correspondence between the French 
ambassador and Charles I. during the latter's captivity at Holmby, 
relating to the projects for a coalition between the King and the 
Presbyterians against the Independents. We also have copious 
extracts from the correspondence of the brothers Bonnet, who 
successively represented the Court of Berlin, at London, from 1685 
to 1720, which is apparently of great interest. The MS. of 
a follower of James i! a fanatical Jacobite, but evidently a man 
of excellent understanding in other respects, gives a most lively 
picture of the battle of the Boyne, and the conduct of the cam- 
paign in general. Another division of the appendix is devoted 
to a criticism of some of the histories of the period—Clarendon’s, 
which Ranke highly esteems; the so-called Memoirs of James IL, 
to which he attaches but slight value; and Burnet’s. Ranke’s 
comments on this chiefly relate to the remarkable discrepancies 
between the original MS, in the Museum and the work as printed. 
Either Burnet, or the editor of the History (most probably the 
former, as it seems to us) has deliberately revised the work from 
a purely partisan point of view, leaving the narrative of facts 
unaltered, but continually modifying expressions of opinion. 
Thus the original censure of Mariborough and the original com- 
mendation of Nottingham have disappeared from the published 
work, which evidently cannot be received with implicit con- 

fidence. 

Professor Wilhelm Miiller’s + “ Political History of the Day” 
partakes much more of the nature of a political pamphlet than 
of a history. It could not well be otherwise, since most of the 
questions referred to in it are still pending, and many passages 
could as yet hardly be satisfactorily explained by the actors them- 
selves. ‘The work is, however, of interest as an index to public 
feeling. It would be hard to conceive a more jealons and 
suspicious frame of mind than it indicates; and when we con- 
sider how much soreness exists on the side of France, we feel 
more thankful than ever that war should be in these days a 
very expensive operation. The most noticeable trait of Professor 
Miiller’s policy is a disposition to let Russia have her own way 
altogether in the Kast as the price of her support in the West, 
provided only that she will not interfere with the Sclavonic pro- 
vinces of Austria. He seems, however, to entertain a well-founded 
misgiving that Russia has an eye on Prague as well as on Constan- 
tinople. On the whole, although the tone of his work is violent, 
arrogant, and needlessly disobliging to foreign Powers, it breathes 
a spirit of sturdy patriotism which foreign Powers will do well to 
respect. Tor reasons best known to the Professor, he is particu- 
larly discourteous to the only disinterested friend Prussia has— 
Great Britain. 

The title of Herr Scherr’s history of the revolutionary period of 
1848 { indicates that he proposes to regard these transactions on 
the comic side, and that, consequently, his work is not likely to 
be of much value. The promise is amply redcemed, and the 
augury sufficiently fulfilled ; it is his misfortune to be very frivolous, 
without being very amusing. The work, written in a highly 
Radical spirit, preserves, however, for the sake of annoying the 
other party, some of the political — and other curiosities of 
the time. We find in it, for example, the proclamation of Henry 
the Seventy-Second, by the grace of God monarch of Reuss-Greiz. 
In this lis Highness professes his inteution of relinquishing the six 


* Englische Geschichte, vornehmlich im sechszchnten und siebzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. Von Leopold Ranke. Bd. 7. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Politische Geschichte der Gegenwart, Von W. Miller. 1. Das Jahr 
1867. Berlin: Springer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ 1848-1851. Hine Komidie der Weltgeschichte. Von Johannes Scherr. 


Woldemar von Bock * continues to protest against the unfair 
treatment to which the German inhabitants of Livenia are sub- 
jected by the Russians, especially in religious matters. It suits 
Prussian statesmen to ignore the question at present, but con- 
junctures might easily arise under which it would be vigorously 
taken in hand. 

General von Montlong’s “revelations” of the Mexican cata- 
strophe + are a collection of not very interesting documents, accom- 
panied by some rather commonplace observations. ‘The General was 
directed, not long before the death of Maximilian, to draw up a 
report on the behaviour of the French to their ally. The Com- 
mission was given, and has been executed, in a sufficiently re- 
sentful spirit; but although the negligence, if not perfidy, of the 
Trench officers is notorious, documentary evidence of the fact is 
not always forthcoming, and the General’s argument is largely 
indebted to rumour and hearsay. Many very atrocious proceed- 
ings of the French are related, but the writer seems not to perceive 
that in exposing them he is vindicating the Mexicans, who could 
not be expected to discriminate with much nicety between the 
perpetrators of these actions and the prince in whose name they 
were committed. 

The Egyptian monuments published by Herr Duemichen f are 
from the temples of Karnak and Medinet-Habu, and comprise 
the memorial of a victory over the Libyans in the fourteenth 
century B.c., and inscriptions from the triumphal arch and treasury 
of Rameses III., and the treasury of Rhampsinitus. 


Dr. Stark's elaborate essay on German proper names§ is a 
treasury of learning, and bringsto light anumberof aatiquated forms, 
chiefly from ancient MSS. They are frequently sufliciently uncouth. 
It is not enlivening to peruse a number of successive entries such 
as “ Wubbeke; see Wobbo.” The ethnological value of such 
rescarches, however, is considerable; chiefly from the evidence 
which they afford of the extent to which a Celtic population long 
continued to subsist in some parts of Germany. 


The literature of Spanish travel abounds with instances of the 
happy faculty enjoyed by most travellers of seeing exactly what 
they choose. Nothing short ofa miracle would ever have convinced 
Herr Baumstark |) that the most Catholic and monarchic was not 
also the happiest and best-governed of all lands. When to these 
prepossessions are added the charm which must inevitably atlect 
all imaginative visitors to so interesting a country, it is hardly 
surprising that a perfectly senseless and preposterous panegyric 
is the result. What was good in the old order of things is 
mixed up with what is good in the new, and the modern Spaniards 
obtain credit for both, while in fact they deserve none for either. 
Herr Baumstark talks as if the contemporaries of Narvaez had 
reared the grand old cathedrals with one hand, and traced the 
costly modern railways with the other—as if the first were not 
the work of their ancestors, and the second of the Paris Bourse. 
As a descriptive traveller, however, the author deserves much 
commendation; he has imbibed the romance of the soil he has 
trodden, and we greatly prefer his occasionally hyperbolical but 
never affected enthusiasm to the carping spirit of some recent 
English voyagers. His book may be consulted with profit by 
intending visitors to the country. 

The compiler of J. J. Moser’s memoirs] is in his own persona 
very poor writer, but has had the good sense to let the subject of 
his book speak for himself as far as possible. Moser’s auto- 
biography is one of the magt racy and characteristic works of its 
class. The author was a statesman and public functionary of the 
eighteenth century, the most erudite, industrious, and voluminous 
lawyer of his day. He was also a patriot of incorruptible integ- 
rity, and underwent five years’ illegal imprisoment in a fortress for 
his resistance to the exactions of the Duke of Wurtemberg. Being 
deprived of writing materials, and finding the privation insuf- 
ferable, he covered the walls of his cell with inscriptions traced in 
tallow with the point of a pair of snuffers. Another remarkable 
episode in his life was his connexion with the Moravians, with whom 
he eventually quarrelled. Though a man of deep piety, he appears 
to have been as contentious and imperious as a man can well be, 
and, like most writers of autobiographies, he has succeeded in 
conveying a much more lively picture of his foibles than of his 
good qualities, 

There is a magic in the name of Mendelssohn which insures & 
favourable consideration for any book which professes to treat 0 


* Livliindische Beitriige. Herausgegeben von W. von Bock. Bd. 2 
Berlin: Stilke & Van Muyden. London: Williams & Norgate. 

} Authentische Enthiillungen iiber die letzten Ereignisse in Mexico, Vor 
W. von Montlong. Stuttgart: Hoflmann. London: Asher & Co, 

Alliigyptische Denkmiiler, Von J. Duemichen. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
London: Asher & Co. 

§ Die Kosenamen der Germanen. Eine Studie. Von Dr. F. Stark. Wien: 
Tendler. Loncon: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Mein Ausflug nach Spanien. Von R. Baumstark. Regensburg : Manz 
London: Asher & Co. 

J Das Leben J. J. Mosers. Aus seiner Selbstbiographic dargestellt von 
A. Schmid, Stuttgart: Liesching. London: Asher & Co. 
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him. Madlle. Polko* must have reckoned largely on this prepos- 
session when she resolved to publish her “reminiscences ” of the 
composer. The propriety of the title is apparent from the fact that, 
out of two hundred and sixteen pages, just fourteen are comprised 
jn the chapter of “ Personal Recollections,” which recollections, 
after all, amount mainly to this, that the authoress has heard 
Mendelssohn play upon the piano. So have many thousand 

rsons in London, Manchester, and Birmingham, who have not 
Fitherto deemed it necessary to reprint shreds of Mendelssohn’s 
ublished correspondence, diluted with a sentimental commentary, 
and garnished with two or three new but perfectly unimportant 
letters, and a preface resembling nothing so much as the poet’s 
apology for his brevity in relating the adventures of the wise men 
of Gotham. In a word, Madile. Polko’s work is a specimen of 
audacious bookmaking. The only redeeming feature is some in- 
formation respecting Mendelssohn’s wife, who has hitherto been 
left much in the shade, but who appears to have been a charming 
woman, fully worthy of her husband. 

We are indebted for a very different sort of biography to an 
anonymous writer. With much pretension Madlle. Polko tells 
us nothing, but the unassuming reminiscences of the author of 
Lebensbilder + are full of matter and entertainment. Indeed 
they are something more, for they form a succession of de- 
lightful idyllic pictures, tender in the soft light of an old man’s 
memory, and not, as is half admitted, wholly unindebted for their 
charm to the embellishments of a graceful imagination. How- 
ever this may be, the pictures are finished with consummate 
skill and the most artistic care. In the first part of the book we 
have the author's boyish reminiscences, a perfect gallery of 
humorous portraits from his school-days. The piel division 
contains sketches from aristocratic life, in particular a fine picture 
of an ancient countess, a great lady of the old school, and a most 
racy delineation of the embarrassed aflairs of the semi-Polish 
nobility of Silesia. There are also several masterly sketches 
from the life of the poorer classes; but perhaps the best of all is 
the picture of the old abbey, so full of dignity and repose. It is 
no every-day cccurrence to meet a work of such genuine literary 
merit with so total an absence of pretension. 

There is pretension enough in Dr. Silberstein’s biography of 
Rudolf Gottschall{, as cannot well fail to be the case when the 
life of a man of letters is written under his own inspection by an 
admiring friend. The writer, however, has observed the bounds 
of good taste more accurately than was to be expected, and his 
hero is not wholly unworthy of his panegyric. If not a powerful 
genius, Gottschall is an accomplished and dexterous writer, who 
has attempted many different styles of composition, and achieved 
credit in them all, however he may have fallen short of renown. 
His biography really deserved to be written, though uot perhaps 
by so intrepid an admirer as Dr. Silberstein. 

It is a significant instance of the tendency of mankind to super- 
stition that the little duchy of Oldenburg$ should have yielded 
two thick volumes of legendary lore to the diligent investigation 
of Herr Strackerjan. ‘These Teutonic superstitions are in general 
ofa gloomy character, often picturesque, but deficient in the 
graceful imagination of the Celt. It is manifest, however, that 
the poetical notion of second sight is not exclusively a Celtic idea, 
but fully as much within the range of an Oldenburg boor as of 
any dirked and kilted Allan Mac Aulay. Fairies do not oc- 
cupy a prominent place in Oldenburg mythology, but demons 
and ghosts are plentiful. The latter, when troublesome, are 
not laid in the Red Sea as in England, but are transported 
bodily (or rather spiritually) in a cart to the nearest heath, where 
some interminable task is assigned to keep them out of mischief. 
One of the most curious superstitions, which we have not met with 
elsewhere, relates to the ireemasons, Every freemason is sup- 
posed to be ipso facto a party to a contract with the devil, who 
annually draws a certain number of the brotherhood in a lottery, 
exactly like the coupons of a redeemable public loan. The masons 
whose names are drawn are called for and fetched away in the 
course of the year, receiving, in regular business fashion, a day’s 
notice. Several well-authenticated examples are recorded. Some 
curious popular prophecies are mentioned, one of which, with its 
iulfilment, reminds us of the excursion of Birnam Wood to Dunsi- 
nane. When, it was foretold, a certain sandhill rejoicing in the truly 
Candidian appellation of the Beverbiikenberg shall come to Olden- 
burg, we shall have war. At the beginning of 1866 the hill was 
taken for the Oldenburg railway station, and the people are now 
convinced of the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

_ The International Library ||, published by R. Lesser of Berlin, 
18, We suppose, designed to embrace specimens of the literature of 
all countries. Julius Rodenberg’s volume is so far cosmopolitan 
that it includes sketches of travel in various parts of the earth ; 
aud the action of Elise Polko’s novelettes is translated out of 


* Erinnerun an Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Ein Kiinstler- und 
Menschenleben. Vou Elise Polko. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London : Nutt. 

+ Lebensbilder, geschichtliche und hulturgeschichiliche, Aus den Erinner- 
hy und der Mappe eines Greises. Hannover: Meyer. London: Asher 


Rudolf Gottschall.  s“iinfundzwanzig Jahre einer Dichterlaufbahn, 
Von Dr. A. Silberstein, a: Rhode. London: Asher & Co. 


§ Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg. Uerausgegeken 
von L.. Strackerjan, 2 Bde. Oldenburg: Stalling, London: Nutt. 
|| Internationale Biblivthek. Aus aller Herven Linder. Von Julius 


erklungene Akkorde. Von Elise Polko, Berlin: Lesser. 
+ ult. 


Germany. Both are sd tolerable repertories of light reading. 
Mischmasch*, by J. Scherr, belongs to a lower grade of this 
description of literature. 


Dr. Dreves’s translation of the principal Latin hymns + appeared, 
it seems, anonymously nearly a quarter of a ceutury since, but 
attracted hardly any attention at the time. It is now published 
with very considerable additions, and with the translator's name. 
It is to be hoped that the second venture will prove more success- 
ful than the first, for Dr. Dreves is far from deserving the neglect 
he has experienced. His versions are in general admirable, 
equally faithful and spirited. 

Wolfgang Miiller von Kénigswinter j, having, as we must pre- 
sume, exhausted the Rhine, has undertaken to sing all through 
Italy in a series of sonnets. Ilis selection of a metrical form is 
unfortunate, inasmuch as he is by no means a master of the sonnet, 
and, by adopting it as the vehicle of his Italian impressions, 
challenges an unequal comparison with Platen, one of the most 
consummate artists in this style that ever lived. If, however, 
Miiller’s sonnets are far from masterpieces either in form or sub- 
stance, they “ar much of the graceful felicity of his less 


ambitious works. 


Paul Heyse’s § drama on the siege of Colberg is, like all his 
writings, artistically constructed, and composed in a delightful 
style. It also has more substance than his dramas in general, as 
it turns upon a patriotic subject, and might be quite capable of 
producing a powerful impression in an agitated state of public 
feeling. Nevertheless, it is as much a production of the caleu- 
lating intellect, and as devoid of true vitality, as almost all other 
contemporary dramas of a serious character. 


Karl Simrock has been employed to good p in modernizing 
the medizval chivalric romance of Loher und Maller.” || It is 
full of life and varicty, and Simrock has been extremely happy in 
preserving the inimitable naiveté of his original. The romance 
was first composed in Latin, but the original text is lost, and the 
story exists only ina German version made by the Countess of 
Nassau-Sarbriicke in 1407. It is one of the Carlovingian cycle 
of romances, and belongs to those in which Saracens figure pro- 
minently, as in the Emperor Octavian. 


+ Lieder der Kirche. Deutsche Nachbildungen alt-lateinischer Originale. 
Von L. Dreves, Schaffhausen: Hurter. London: Nutt. 

} Der Pilger in Italien. Sonette. Von Wolfgang Miller von Kunigs- 
winter. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 

§ Colberg. Historisches Schauspiel. Von Paul Heyse. Berlin: Hertz. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


|| Loher und Maller. _Ritterroman, erneuert von Karl Simrock. Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Mischmasch. Von Johannes Scherr, Berlin: Lesser. London: 
tt. 
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WILL 
THE SIXTY-FOURTH EXHIBITION of the SOCTETY 
of PAINTERS in WATEK-COLOUKS.—5 Pali Mall East.— Admittance, 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


USTAVE DORE'S FORTY GRAND PICTURES, 
+ 168 New Bond Street.—Including his most famous Painting, “ TUE 
TRIUNPIL ‘OF Daily, Ten to ix.—Ad mission, Is. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Giuineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents i in Miidle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Jents in Eb tury School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Payment reckoned from Entranee. 

Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 

tuses, with List of Kev.-Patronas and Lady-I’atronesses, address Mrs. Monc:, 


For Prospec 
Lady- Principal, at the College. 
Scriptural Teaching under the Superintendence of the Rev. WM. McC ALL and 
Rev J. WRIGHT. 
asters. 


By various 

Mr. Weed a d dir. Home. 
Mr. Wood. 
| he des Fortes and de Meillac. 
Herr ttirsehfeld 
Siznor istrucet. 

nor Vives. 
Mr. W. Maefurren and Mr. C. Garduer. 
Terr Bosen and Mr. W. H. Monk. 
Mr. Gandece and Mr. Sims. 
Mr. Webb George. 


Dr. Rawlins. 
EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROMSGROVE. 


Vieitor~The LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head- Master. 
‘The Rev. GEORGE J. BLORE, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor, Christ Church, Oxford. 
Assistant- Masters. 

ii. T. ven, nt A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius Coll., Camb. 
WILSON, M. late Scholar of Pembroke Cull... Camb. 

E. 8. DEWICK » Scholar of S. John’s Coll., Camb. 
FRED. GLOVER, Coil., Oxturd. 

Modern Languages—Mons. J. DE POIX TYREL. 

There are Scholarships at Worcester Coll., Oxford, open t+ all who are Educated in this 

hool. ‘Iwo Seholarsiips, vaiue 60, for Six Years, were awarded in June 

‘Terms: For Boys under Twelve, 58 Guineas per annum; for Boys between Twelve and 
Fifteen, 61 Guiness per annum ; for Boys over bittcen, 68 Guineas per annuin; Day Loys, 
36 Guineas per annuin. 

An I-due-tion on considerably Reduced ‘Terms is offered to the Sons of Clergymen. 

Further particulars may be learnt on application to the Heav-Masren. 

The Suinmer Holidays will terminate on August }1. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Lewisham Will, Black- 


Head-Ma M.A., Queen's Coll., Oxford. 
Second- Master—W. H. KA Esq., Worcester Coli... Oxfi ord. 
There will be au Examination July 30, tor Two Entr. nce Exhibitions value £18 
per annum, tenable for Three years in tae chool Livuse. 
For Particulars, apply to the Heap-Masrer. 


ClVIL SERVICE of INDIA. — Mr. SPRANGE, 4M.A,, 
assisted by a large Staff of the best Masters to be obtained in the Subjects of the Com- 
titive Examinations, has VACANCIES,  K-ferences to upwards of Twenty Suecessful 
Jandidates. ‘lerms moderate.—Address, 12 Princes square, Bas swater, W. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY. _— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “ English and Arit) 
GENTLEMEN p «% for all D 
ings, Strand. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 
M.A.. Christ's College, Cambridge, assisced by (Fifth) Wranczler, an Oxford 
Graduate (First Class in Classical Honours), and the best Masters obtainabie for all the other 
Subjects uliowed to be taken up, receives Ke sident and Non-resident “UPILS. NINE of the 
Candid tes successful in the recent Competition were sent up by Mr. Wuex.—4 Powis Square, 


Westbourne Grove, W. 


RMY MATRICULATION, &c.—The RECTOR of a Country 
Parish on the Banks of the ‘Thames can receive TWO PUPILS to Read for Direct 
Comiissions, Universities, xc. ‘Terms, £200 per annum.—Address, Kev. D., Post Office, 


Abingdon. 
MILITARY PREPARATIONS.—A GENTLEMAN, whose 


Son obtained his Commission at Sandhurst, without purchase, and aihieu former 
Students occupy high ranks in the Staff, strictly receives only SIX CANDIDATES, in 
Saget Gardens Syuare. Agent, Mr. Venn, 42 Jermyn Strect, St. James's.—Address, 


for ) has 


MATRICULATION at OXFORD.—A CLERGYMAN of 

ong experience in Tuition, who holds an Appointment in the University. prepares 
TUREE PUPILS tor Matriculation, Scholarship, and other Examinations, ‘Iwo Vaeuncies 
early in September. House situated in the plessantest Suburb of Oxford —Address, M.A., 
care of Messrs. Strect Brothers, Advertising Agents, ~erle S.rect, |.incoin's Inn, 


INCHESTER COLLEGE.—PUPILS are prepared for 

Winchester and the other Pubite Schools at the Granze, Ewell, Suriey. by Dr. BENIR, 
whose Pupils have had (isting cuished success. At the last Examination at Winchester ( ‘ullege, 
one of Dr. Benn’s Pupils ned the Third Plice in a Competition with 128 Candidates.—l or 
terms and full saddress Dr. Bans. The Grange, Ewell, near £)80m, Surrey. 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON. M.A. of 1. ie eoln College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service, and other Competitive FE ‘ferms andr on application. 


4) DU CATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERGY MAN, Graduate of Oxford, 
for the U niversities, Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, xe.—For Prospectus, apply tw 
the Kev. M.A., Belmont House; or to Mr. Biver, 46 Regent Steet, ». 


baa ey 
RIVATE TUITION in the COUNTRY.-An OXFORD 
Finst- CL ASSMAN, who has had considerable experience in Education, will have 
Vacancies in his House in July for THREE PUPILS, to be prepared for the various Pro- 
fessions or for the University. Caretul Instruction c¢ mbined with the comforts of a quiet 
Rural Home. ‘Tunis opportunity presents special advantazes to Pupils whose Constitution or 
Temperament may be thought to require fur them Personal Attention and Individual ‘Trent- 
ment. ‘Terms, £80 per annum.—Address, Chenicur, care of Messrs. Stiect Lrothers, 5 Serle 
Street, Lincoln's lnn, W.C, 


Mes TREUX, Lake of Geneva —Mr. RENKEWITZ receives 

into his Home PUPILS for the Study of the French, German, Italian, and Spanis 
Lan_vages. Instruction in all usual Branches of Education. combined with Home Comforts. 
‘Terms, 50 may be had on application at Mr. G. Muss’, Bocksclier and 
Stutioner, 3 O.d Jewry, London, E.C. 


BP: ATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN are prepared for the Universities, Professional, and other 
ursuits, A very liberal ‘lable kind ‘Treatment, and best Nec ety. Uizhest references in 

—lor an terview or address Pastur Vitman, University aud Scliool 

Agency, 46 Regent Strect, W. 
purr ION by the SEA.—The Rev. T. L. MONTEFIORE, 

M.A. CT rin. Coll. Camb.), Rector of Catherstone, reecives PUPILS for the Universitics, 

Civil Se: vice, and Army Examinations.—Address, ( harmeouth, Dorset. 


TPUITION, partly SEASIDE, partly INLAND.—A VICAR, 


M.A. (late Tutor of Etonians), desires PW O PUPILS either for a long or a short tiene. 


Te would ‘Travel with them a few Months for Mudern Lancuages. 
Health. A Pony may be kept.—Address, M. Vost Office, itecham, Swaffham. 


NIVERSITY PUPILS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN 


Espccivl attention paid to Silver Sugar Bas 


Bue: ATION.—Dr. MARTIN REED, of Hurst Court, 
Ilastirgs, receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN between the azes of Six end Eighteen, 
First-class Private School.—Lixhe st references aud full particulars on application. 


A RECTOR (Married) of a Country Parish in Notts wishes wishes 
to take about SIX BOYS, from any oze, to prepare for thy Public Sehools or otherwise, 
‘Terms, 80 G 80 Guineas.— Address, A. R. Laimbley Rectory, Notts. 


AN OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an an 
old Et. nian, receives PUPILS to prepare fur Eton, and other Public Schools.—Addiegs, 
Rev. Gotoney, Willoughty, Rugby. 


pas SUMMER HOLIDAYS.—A CLERGYMAN, Graduate 

in tionours of Oxford, and an Etunian, would be glad to take ‘IT'wo or Three PUPLLS 
for the Summer ego to Read or ‘travel with him.—Address, Crenicus, Mr. Uelden's, 
Bookselle tr, Buld Steet, Liverpool. 


N OXFORD CLASSMAN wishes to TRAVEL with Pupils 
+ for ‘I'wo or Three Months, to France or ths German Spas. He makes the Tour yeurly, 
address, M. N., care of A. N., £-q., 86 St. James's Street, London, 8. W. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATES (TUTORS) _ propose 
taking afew PUPILS forthe Sunmer Holidays en the Continent. ‘Terms moderate. 
Address. B. 2 Montague Street, Portman square. 


DRA) WING.—To FAMILIES in the COUNTRY.—A LADY 
ARTIST, at the close of the London Scas .n, is willing to give LESSONS in the above 
rd and Lodging, and ‘travelling Expenses it the distance exceeds Fifty 
also to eminent 


Art,in return tor Box 
miles from London. Ret.rences to Fumilies of the highest distinction; 
Ai tists.— Address, V.M., Watker’s Library, Paddington Green. 


W ANTED, by a MILITARY MAN of Business Habits and 

‘Twelve yeers’ service, Situation as AGENT, or SECRETARY toa 
Nobleman or Ge calceniins of property. The Advertiser has had e! arge of !arge Correspondc nee 
for {wo yerrs, and is able to furnish the highest testimonials of abiuily and trustworthiness. 


Address, B, W. A., 94 Piccadilly, W. 


TEWARD and MORAL AGENT.—A GENTLEMAN of 
food Social Position seeks an Appointment as STEWARD, where the help of Uimself 
amily might te valued in connection with the Schools ond Charities on Estate, 
ents .— Address, U., cure of Mesors. C. Mitchell & Co., 12 Ked nm Court, 
Street, 


GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough.— The Largest and Hand- 
somest Hotel in England. Charzes moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Vanager. 


LFRACOMBE NHOTEL.—Perfect in all its arrangements 

209 Apartments, large and elegant “ublic Rooms, Promenade Terrace 1,000 fect in length 
fucing the Atinnt Bourd, if Gesived, at a fixcd sum per Day or Week. Lable-d’hdte daily.— 
Address, Mr. BUUN, Lifracombe, North Devon. 


—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
W. L’hysivian—Dr. EDWALD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on the 
Notic E.—The EXTRAOLDINARY ART-UNION and the 

CHEROMOLITHOGRAPH JOURNAL.—Messrs. ZORN_& CO., Ogle Street, London, 
W., beg toinform Subseribers that RECEIPTS issued ty Mr. Dav for Subseripticns to the 


ubove will Le taken in part payn ent, at 6s. each.of New Subseribeis to the Extraordinary 
Art-Union or the Chromolithogiaph Journal.—Forme will be sent on receipt of Peuny 


Postaze St 


NOTICE. —To PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS, PRINTSEL- 

LERS, and PUBLISHERS.—The AU'OTYPE PRINIING. and PUBLISIIING 
COMPANY, Limited, Hereby Give Notice, that they are the SULE POSSESSUKS of 
PATEN’ T granted tu Mr. Swan, for producing Photegraphs and other pet not 
Viginents, and that applications for Licenses for the USk of the Process, or tor DING 
Pictures produced by the Prucess, should be addressed to ion at their fea ‘Ottioes 


5 Haymarket, london. 


QVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, ac., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 


AMPTON and MARSEILLES. 
The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL COMPANY BOOK 


PASSENGERS, and receive Carzo and Parcels, by tt 


ond 
Senti 
Fic 


amy. 


GIBRALTAR, ADEN, 

MALTA, BUMBAY From Southampton every Saturday. 
ALEXANDRIA, 

CEYLON, SINGAPORE, 

MADRAS, CHINA, From Southampton every Fortnight; 
CALCUTTA, JAPAN, the day of a being day 
BATAVIA, 

AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, From Southam 
Lt pton once a Month; 
ORGE'S SYDNEY, the day of departure being Saturday. 
The Steamers leave Marscilles every Sunday. 
For full particulars as to Freight, vassaye. and Insurance, apply ht the Company's Offices, 
122 Lendenball street, London, or Oriental Place, southampton. 


GALE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 
INVESTORS, SUAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
rcquiring reliable Information, ond secking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free) 
GRANVILLE SUARP & CO., Stock and Share Dealers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 
£stabiished 1352. 
porte ‘E-COULEUR: a Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 
Colours for Sketching and other purposes. 10s, 6d. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 28 Rathbone Place, London, and Local Artists’-Colourmen, 


ATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Scund, Durable, and in bricht Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 

London Agents, HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, where Desicns and alt Information may be li 


pictur tES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE 3 at 
29 Reutlinnattes Street, Strand. * Phetures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored,if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cicaned or Kegilt qualt New, 

CHAKLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES aud TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fistingsin every variety MOUNTED and 
ORMOLU SU Tres for the BOUDOTR, TOLLETTE and WRITIN “ABLE. 
KUDRIGUES’ DESPA! CH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRIT ING CASES, in russiaor 
of the best qu: ility, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides. 
De VISITE PORT ALBUMs, of the best make.in handsome antique 
morocco and russix bindings. also in walnut, and coromandel new and elegant 
designs; and a choice Selection of Shevent Nov ELTIES for PRESEN 
At MENKY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. w. 


mange JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 pet 
cent. less than Hund-made, and none perfect. 
_ EDWIN W. STREETER (ate Hancock, Beunnoor, & Co.), 37 Conduit Street (Fire 
Du trom ond Sticet), here the celebrated Machine-made Jewellery, in 18-Carat Gold, @ 
extensively introduced by Mr. STREETER, is only to be vbtained. 


mor 
c 


G°. )LDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 
London. MANUFACTURING SILVERSME ris, the pleasure to announce that 
they have recently finished several new Patterns of SILVER TEA and COIFER SERVAL gS 
of the mest elegunt desi:n and hizhest finish. ‘The followinz are much approved 
LUE BEADED PATTERN, THE GORDON PATTERN, 


With Engraved Shicids. a Richly Chased. sat 

s. d. 
Silver Coffee Pot.... Silver Coffee Pot . 15 10 : 
silver ‘Tea Pot.. Silver ‘Tea Pot.. we 
Siiver Sugar Basi 78 ’ 
Silver Cream Ewer. Silver Cream Ewer... eu’ 


£10 18 


(high Llonours), 


Mev. 


who receives in his Mouse THREE PUPILS, has Ove Vacancy.— 
Rectory, Ni Berks. 


Silver Table and P: Plate, li aiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, Eperso@ 
and Fiow er Stands, draw application. 
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ue AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1883. PANDaN-anp FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,090, 
Heap LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE. & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancngs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 


ETURNS FOR 1 
rrent Accounts are kept at the ITead Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, RETU R 1868. 


lines allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £109, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
itt 


At 5 ditto ditto 


Fxceptional Rates ter longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be ‘The Directors are willing to anpoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character, 


obtained on applicatio 


ditto 


extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


Biils issued at the current exchanze of the day on eny of the Branches of the Bank, free of SP 
sales and Purchases effected in British and baie n Securities, in East India Stock and 


Loans. and the sate custody of the same undertuk: 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay andl omy realized. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Every other d of L and Money Agency. British and Indian, 
trausacted. 


Single or Doub 


PHenix FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 


Established 1752. 
Insurances effected in all parts ofthe World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 


ana Tow Settienents. NJICOLL'S TWEED CLOTH JACKETS, in all Colours, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, £.C, 


ea nee & the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
zife, 185 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 


LIFE DSPARTHENT—0 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
standing. 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 


X POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and £1,000 


in case of Death caused by ACCIDENT of any hind, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. to the 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 


For particul ly to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local A t 
Offices: Conteh ans 10 Regent ‘Street. sed 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FOR HOT WEATHER. 


FOUNDED 1836, 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are cuaranteed by very ample Funds ; reecive Nine-tenths of the H J. & D. NICOL 
* Whole- World” and other distinctive privileges; and . 
itions against liaLility to future qucstion, 


total Vrofits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar * 

are protected by special cond) 
New Assurances in 1867 .,... 
C ding New 


Livenroor—50 Bold Street. 
[MPERIAL FIRE IN TSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘A. NEV WTON, Actuary and Manager. 


unlined, 158. 6d. each. 


& D. to the Queen, Royal Family. and the Courts of Europe, 


116 to 190 Resems Serene 22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley Street, Munch ster; 50 Gold 
Street, d-iverpoul. 


L, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


ond the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street; and 
Lonpow Cornhill 
Maxcursrer—10 Mosley Street. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,00, LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 


sect 4 WATERPROOF TWEED and MILTON OVERCOATS, £1 Is and £2 2s. each. 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Lome and Abroad, at moderate 


*Cisimsliberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES IOLLAND, Superintendent. 5. end Merchant 


For TOURISTS, NICOLL’S JACKE'S in various Mixed Colours of Waterproof Cheviot 
Wool Cloth, cool and strong as linen, resisting the thorn aud damp, and more avapted to this 
variable climate than any oiher fabric, the cost of each, with silk sleeve linings, beiug 31s. Gd. 

LIGIIT CHEVIOT SUITS, from £2 2s. 


S.its, &c., for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 


[VPERiaA L LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. SMY RNA HEARTHRUGS, adapted for every Style of Room 


Instituted 1820. 


The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an A Fund 
than seven years’ purchase of the total An..ual Income. 


Eig: ty per cent. of the Profits divided among te Assured every Fifth Year. 
Assurances of ali kinds, W Profits, at considerabiy Keduced Rates. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 


The most |.iberal in respect of Foreizn Residence and ‘I ravel, Revival of Lapsed Monoxram, an may be ubtained from every Gret-class Upholsterer and Carpet War 


Policics, and Surrender Value: 


Whole-World Licenses tree ot charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 


Endow ments for Children. 
Annuities- Immediate, Deferred or Reversionary. 
Notices of Assiznment registered and ackuowledzed 


ting to more Manvfactured by IT. R. WILLIS & CO. 


Dec: ration, from Original Designs by” Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, aud other eminent 
Art Decorators. 


Obtained the Silver Medal at Paris Senipnton, ts, the only Medal awarded exclusively 
earthrugs. 
Each Rug is lezibly marked on the back with the Trade Mark, “1. R. W. & Co.” ina 
ehouseman 


in che United Kingdum. 
London Werehouse (Wholesale only), 78 Newzate Strect, E.C. 
Manufactories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


The revised Prospectus, with full Particuturs and ‘I's 4 ‘ btain ed at the Company's [NTENDING ASERS of the SPRING 
ANDREW BADEN, Actnary. P Patent," and a Number. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. mition given to Uodding of eng description at the Interuational Rxbibition, and may 
GCOTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE | aha the 
JOMPANY. 


LONDON, 37 CORNHILL; EDINBUNGII AND DUBLIN. 
Esrapttsurp 1824, 


INVESTED FUNDS AT AUGUST 1, 1867, £1,009.359. 


The SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY is Incorporated by Royal Charter, HE: AL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 


30 
It affords the most unquestionable Security to the Priced List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
Public from the magnitude of its Capital and Invested Fund, a large proportion of which is ee ee 


and Empowered by Act of Parliament 


in Government and other real Securities. 


The OFFICE BUOKS CLOSE for the YEAR on JULY 31, and all Policies taken out HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
before that date will rank for FOU YAKS’ BONUS at the NEXL DIVISION of 


PROFITS, which will take place in 1871. 


eet Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all necessary particulars, may be had at W OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (110 WARD'S 


as above, or of the Company's Avents. 


WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C, 


EAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Illustrations, with prices, of Bedet 


is and Bed Furniture, together with 
NEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


PATENT, No. 2138), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and Graining. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Flect Street, 


London, 


For the Ascurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—lIALF-A-MILLION, 


inces are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Suins not exceeding £10,000,cither a URNITUR E, CARPET 8, BEDDING (Carr lage Free). — See 


With participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 


Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons Prives Thirt 


assured on the participating scale of Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses ti 


to £4,161,147 have been added to the several Policies. 


The Claims paid to December 3}, 1867,amounted to £7,585.279, being in respect of Sumsassured 


Plastere] Walls, Ceilings, Doors, or other surfaces covcred with any real Wood selected, 
Special Desizns in any style. and Estimates free. 


SHOW ROOMS—*6 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
On VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Roums, to form 


Two Scttees and Two Easy Chairs, a creat improvement on the erdinary Ottoman. 
Only ot FILME & SON, Mpholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 
31 0nd 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Cutalozue post free. 


our new ILL USTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUR., near 500 Designs, with 


v per Cent. less than any other House. ‘The most complete and unique Guide ever 
published. Gratis froin 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridze. 


in theagg 


by Policies £5,871 and £1,71.1,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in ‘Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary atthe Oflice in London. 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


EXCHANGE ASSURA 


NCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.v.1729, by Charter of King ete I., and confirmed by Special 
Actsof Parliament.) 


Chief Office, Rovat Excnanor, Lonvon ; Branch, 29 Part Mant. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
a CHARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Catticy, Esq. 
Mark Currie Clore, i: 


Tire, and Assurances on liberal terins. 
om 


No. ‘harge is 


William Tetlow lTibbert, 
ilmot liolland, sq. 
Egerton tiubbord, 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
Forbes Maleolison, Esq. 
Lord Josceiine Wm. Vercy, 
Charles iiobinson, Esq. 
Samuc! Leo Schuster, Esq. 
ErieC stor Smith, Esq. 
oseph Somes. Esq. 
William 
Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Consulting jeon—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


m ire Assurancs has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


Assu-ance may made this for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


site Assurny 
Divisions of Pro with 


sum up to 


the e same Life. 


perience of nearly a Century andah | 


Th 
Bonus on British Policies has 


olicy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
rofits, with the gusrantee of a larze invested Capital Stock, and 


oyal trom the liabilities « f partnership. 
ot modern practice, with the aromrity of an Office whose resources have been 


us and ‘Labie of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


veraged nearly 2 per cent. per anuum upon . 


Bui JARDS.— THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 


MANUFACTURERS to er Majesty, 1.2.11. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &e. Catherine Street, Strand, Established Ishi. 


= NEW PATENT) SAFES, Steel- -plated with Dia- 


gonal Bolts, to resist Wedves, Drills, and Fire. 1. ints of Priccs, with 130 Illustrations 


all sizes and ore. of Chubb’s Safes, Stro: g-room Doors, and Locks, sent fiee by 
& SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 


BA THS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
has one LARGE SUOW-ROOM dev ted exclusively to the display of BATS and 
TOILET WARE, The Stock of each is at once the t, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to on Public. and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tends d to 
make this establishment the most disti = yg in this © untry. Portable Showcrs, 7s. 6d.; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.: Nursery, 158. to 32s.: Sponziny, 14s. to $28.; Hip, 14s. to Sis. cd. 
A large assortinent of ‘Ges Furnace, Hot end Cold Pluny ¢, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great varicty, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three, 


(pur BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom 
is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S.— Te has Four Large Rooms devoted to the exelusiv 

of Iron and bass Bedsteads and Child. en's Cots, with appropriate Uedding and Ved-) 

Portable Folding Bedsteads from t1s.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitte.t with dovetail jx 


atent sacking, from Vs. 6d., and Cots from 15s. ce dsome ornamental [ron and Brass 
cdsteads, in great variety, from £2 18s. 6d. to £20. 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGER, by appointment, to Tl. of Wales, sends a CATA~ 

TA <4 | gratis aud post tree. It of his unrivalled 

STERLING SILVER AND 

NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, IlOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPs, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELADRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-ILANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TULNE.Y GOODS, &c, 
With List of Prices. and Plans of = ory large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; aud | Newman Yard, Loudon, 
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{EGARS. GENTLEMEN can now be with a 
SINGLE BOX of HAVANNAIL SEGARS, by Partagas, Cabana, Murias, Pumariega, 
Morales, and other celebrated Makers, at One Profit on the Import Cost for Cash. 
Kr. CLARKE & CO., Segur Importers, 37 Gulden Square, Regent Street, W. 
To prevent deluy in the Excention of Orders, they should in ail cases be accompanied by a 
Remic tance. Cheques crossed Union Bank. Post Office Urders © n Grewer Street. 


MEE SERSCHAUM PIPES.—E. & G. INDil RWICK & CO., 

ng and Snecessors of the late Inxornwier, Tinporters of genuine first-class 
MEE RSCII \UM PIVES, LATAKTA, and other EASLEKN TOBACCOS, ‘Lhe largest and 
dest assortment Lonvon. Re Square, 
London, i.stablished 1799. 


Wholesale and Retail.—58 Princes Street, Leicester 
[RON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Strect, 
ted in various ways. 


ands market, whore Cellars may be seen fitte 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles, 
Illustrated Priced Catal licati 


on ap 

The Paris Exhibition,—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudzed to Farnow & 
Jacksox, IX Great ‘Lower Street, for their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and for 
‘Bar- Fittings.’ City Press. 


[CE-SAF ES ond WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 

LAKE ICE COMPANY'S celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, fitted with 
Water-Tanks and Filters, and combining every real mplications, ore 
unequal! d tor simp city, efficiency, durability, and economy, The New Double- Wall Tee- 
Water Pitchers, Ive-Cream M ichines, Ice V’yramid Stonds, Champagne Frappe Pails, seltz~ 
wenes, Linjwoved Freezing Powders, and everything connected with freezing, of the best, 
cheapest, most modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice delivered in Town tor 
less than Id, per th. oF Packages of 2s. ¢d., 5s.,98..and upwards, forwarded into the Country 
by Goods ‘Train without pere:ptible waste. Illustrated Price Lists free. 

WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London, 


LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—ihe above ALLS 


ow being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATER, MACKIE. & Cu., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Saturday Review. 


only Practitioners of the true System of Painiess Dentistry. 
thus summarily characterised by the “ Lancet,” the Medical Profession, and the Press:— 


economy, 


PAINLnss DENTISTRY (Patented Sy .—All other 
Processes entirely superseded by Messrs. WIN MOSE LY SONS, he Original and 
prominc Vantayes ure 


* Perfect nar td from pain; every kind of operation avoided; unywraileled com ort, utility, 

ability a wondertuily lifelike appearance fees considera’, ly less than 
charged for ordinary descriptions of artificial teeth.”— ‘Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS 
(the Oldest Established English Dentists), 30 Berners Stret, Oxtora Strect, and 448 Strand 
(opposi e Charing Cress Railway Station), and over the Telegraph Office. ‘Leeth fiom 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation and every information free. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—Many of 
izpes A Best Books of the Season are “at Home” this day at MUDIE'’S SELECT 
Chief Office, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AI1 the 
Rest Books of the Season, and of the past ‘'wenty years, are in Circulation at 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are ndded as the demand increases, end an 

ample supply is provided of all the Principal Fortheomins Books as they appear. a 

Babson on, One Guinea per annum. Book Clubs supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses 

application. 

Chief Office, New Oxford Street; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—Leaves 
from Her Majesty" 's Journal, best Edition, 2s. 6d.; Early Years dl howe late Prince 
Consort, 38. 6d.; Dixon's New America, 2 vols. 7s. 6d.; Baker's At of 
T. 3. Duncombe: 2 vols. 5s.: Lust Chronicle of Barsct, 2 vols. 53.; Guild vol 

and 1,500 other Popular Books, at the lowest current prices. 
application. 

Muvtie’s Seleet Library, New Oxford Strect: City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


:.. LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 


Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 


SITERRIFS— Good Dinner Wines 
ine Wines, Pale or Golden + 42s, 
IL. ADO and MANZANILLA 

VINO DE PASTO,a Full, 
PORTS—C rust: ad 
PORTS 


ed .. 
Wines 
Fine, with Rouquet 
cl AMPAGNESO LL and fine Dry V arts, 20s.. 303. 
AMPA —hi-st Brands, Rich and Dy 8.3 pints, 363., 393. 
COGNAC INDIES —Old, Pale, and Brown, 18s., 72s., 993. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine ‘Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their numerous foreign Connexions have enwbled then to 
do to great wdvantaze. ‘their Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

Kk. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, w. 
TEA AS and COFFEES. —E. LAZENBY & SON, “Tea 

erchants.—strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. Gd. and s., for Household Use; Fine 
4s. til. 43,, for the Drawing-room: in ‘Tins of 6 lbs., 14 lbs. and ibs. A 
Reduction of 14. per lb. on 11 Ibs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount allowed for Cash 
with Order: Carriage pail on Orders amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COL FEES, ls. 4d. and Is. 8d. 
per lb.; Choice Old MOCITA, 23. 

INBY SON. Tea Merchants, 6 Fdwards Street, Portman Square, London, 

eceipt for Harvey's Sauce. Samples and General Priced 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
*® DIMENTS.—FE. LAZENBY & SON, Sole l’roprictors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Vickles, Sauces, and Condiments,so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Vublic, 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectiully informed that 


thes can be hud direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreigu Warehouse, 6 Edwards Strect, 
Portinan >quare, London, W. 


8,2 


Priced lists post free on applic tion. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are requested observe that Bottle bears the well- 


Le DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, Lendon, 
Founded in 1841, 
Patron—Ti.R.1. the PRINCE of WALES. President-The EARL of CLARENDON, 
he following are the ‘Terms of Admission to thi Library, which contains 85.000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature. in vacious La ue: 


Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 with 
gg mg Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. mans allowed to Country and ten 
to Town Members. Reading-10om open from on 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6¢ 
ROBERT IIARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 


YE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Street, W, 

Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount according sy the supply required, All 
the best new Books, English, Freneh,« 
with Listsof New Publicati 
*<* A Clearance Catalogus of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


also be had free on application. 
BOOTI'S, CHURLON’S, IODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
37 Repent Street, near the Polyte 

—See 


LLEYN’S COLLEGE of GOD'S GIFT, Dulwich. 

THE BUILDER of This Week (Conducted by Mr. Gro. Genwi. F.R.S.) for View, 
Plans, and Full Particulars, Historical and Descriptive, of the New Colleze.  4d.; or by 
post, 5d.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


PPE ROCK, a Church of England Family Newspaper, 14,; 
stamped, 2d. ; every ‘I ‘uesday and Friday. 
Office, 117 to 120 Alderszate Street, London, E.C, 
Sold at all Newsvendors’, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Now ready, 6d. 
(THE IRISIL DIFFICULTY: a Letter to Mr. Gladstone, MP. 


By Cantsropnen Nevine. 
Artnor Mrart, 18 Bouverie Street. Fleet Street, E.C. 


Hand-books, results of Personal Experience.” 
By Eneust- 


TOURISTS’ PR ACTICAL GUIDES, 1868. 
en Annoan, e 59 per cent.cash on a Tour.” Practical 4 Guide, 2s. fd.- 

Practical Paris and the Khine, Belgium, Hollan’, German Spas, 2s. — Practical Genenl 

Continental Guide, 5s.—Famous Panoramas of Great Alpine Ranges, coloured, Is. 

London : Simexin, Mansnae, & Co. 
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Lazenny.”” This Label is pre 
in © ot the oth July. 8. and without it none can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Re = for Ilarvey's Sauce, are compelled to vive this Caution, from the fact that their 

Labels ave closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Greeers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


known Label, sizned 


ILWEPPE’S MINERAL ‘WATERS.—By Special Appoint- 


C 
Ss ment to Her Majesty and I.R.U. the Prince of Wales. Eve: y Bottle is protected by a 
Label having Name ond Trade Mark.—Manutfuctorics, London, Liverpool, Derby, Lristol, 


Glasgow, Malvern, 
PPRAGRAN’ SOAP.—FIELD’S “UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TAULETS, 4d. and G61. each. Lasting fragrance quccautens | order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J.C. & J. FIELD is on — Tab 

Wholesnle- UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 

(IELD’S PURE “SPERMACETI” SO: 8d. and ls, 

per Tabiet, most delicately perfumed. ‘Ths beautiful Article combines the deterrent 
properties of Soap, with the soothing and emollient action o: it is 
recommended for Children and 

See Nameon each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSII, LAMBETTH, S. 


PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, pure Spermaceti, Chinese 


Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all with FIELD'S PA TENT ENDS. These Candles will 
neither Smoke, Bend, nor Gutter. Spiral part Candles of all shades.—Sold by all 
Dealers i in Candles, and (wholesale only) by J.C. & J. FLELD, Patentees, Lambeth. London. 


yINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street. London ; and of all Chemists, 


Now ready, vol. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Heist and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vol. L 
Foreigs Years 1859-60. Compiled by the Linragian ano Keeren ov tue Parses 


Wirtram Rioeway, 169 Piceadilly,W. And all Booksellers. 
i, with Tl ions by E. Whymper, 12s. 6d, 


REGIONS of SWITZERLAND and tle 
a Pedestrinn's on their Physical Festurts 
'.G.S., &c., Fellow of St. 


This day is; 


ALPINE 


pur 


T! IE 
NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES: 
Scenery, and Natural History. G. Bonney, M.A., F 
Cambridge Desenton, Bett, & Co. London: Bett & Datpy. 
Just published, 
DE, 
TATE MEDICINE. 6d. Also, ON STATE MEDICINE IN GREAT BRITA 
AND Is. 
‘London: W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
This day, small 4to. 320 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Book Ecclesiastes. By Samvrt Cox, Author of the “ Private Letters of St. Paulavl 
With a New Translation. 
Artucen Mratt, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


College, Cambridge ; Member of Club. 
RUMSEY on the EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS ¢ 
QUEST of the CHIEF GOOD: Expository Lectures 


Just published, 8vo. is.; by post, Is. Id. 


St. John: 
Am TUREEFOLD CALL: a Sermon preached in Westminste 
Abbey, by A. P. Dean of Westminster, on June 28, 1868. the Annivers) 
of the Quecn’s Coronstion, on occasion of the Public ‘Thanksgiving for the Escape of HRB 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and tor the Success of the Abyssinian War. 
Oxtord and London: James Parker & Co. 


Ty 

G ALV ANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALY SIS, 
RUEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Cramp. Neuralgia, 
and Liver Complaints. *Ner vous Deatness, estion, Functional rs, 
Os LOAN. for the eflicacy, a of real VOLITA-ELECTRIC Self- 
abe CHAIN BANDs, and Pocket will be sent a week. 
from 5s. to 22s., uceording to power. Combined Bands for restoring exhausted \ ital 
ry, 30s. todos. New Patent Self-restorable Chain Batteries, £3 to £4 compiete. Pamphlet 
L. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic Establishment, 200 Regent Street, 
Landon, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safcst, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 


DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSII, Dart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 0 
“Leonsider Dr. De Jongh’ s Light-Brown Ced Liver, Oil to be a very pure Ullonot likely ‘ to 
crente disyust, nt of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.RS +. Medical Ullicer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “* On 
Consumption.” writes :— " We think it a great advantage thot there is one kind of Cod Liver 
OU} wie hy is universally admitted to be genwue—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 


De Jongh.” 


Sold only in capsuled Imprntaz Half-pints, 2s. td.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consiaxees, 


Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo. containing upwards of 400 pp. 


oe DYBOOK of the LAW RELATIVE to “MASTERS 
WORKMEN, SERVANTS, and APPRENTICES, in all Tredes and Oceupa 
Cases in England, Scotland, and Ireland, — an Appendix of 
among others, “ The Arbitration Act’ of 1821, and “ Qgun 
iation Act,” and Master and Servant Act” of 1867: together with F. rms ol 
ings and Procedure, to enable Masters and Workmen to establish Courts of Snes 

Arbitration, and to carry_on the same. By Arexasper Macvonaxp, Solicitor, 

Member of the Faculty of Procurators, Greenock. 

Wittiam Mackenzin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, and 
22 Paternoster Row, London. 


"et 


ion a! 


Just published, Second Edition, Illustrated in Colours, 132 pp. crown, 1s.; post free, 18.2: 
ARTER’S PRACTICAL GARDENER. Containing 
complete Calendar of Operations for Kitchen Garden, Flower Garden, Conservat 
Forcing House, Stove, Orchid House, se. wl 

Also. ‘T'wenty-six New Designs for F lower-Beds, coloured to show the arrangement 
combination of colour produced by popular Bedding Plants, as sven at the Crystal Palas 

Battersea Park, and other places. 

James Cauten & Co., 237 and 238 High Holborn; W. IH. Railway Bookstalls; 

And all Booksellers. 


DR. LEE ON BATHS. 
BATHS of GERMANY. Fourth Edition, 7s. 
BATUS of FRANCE. Fourth Edition, with a Supplement # 


the Baths of Dauphiny (Allevard and Uriage), 4s. 6d. 


BATHS of SWITZERLAND and SAVOY. With Rema 


on Mountain Air. 3s. 6d. 


WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND. Fourth Edition, 7s,01 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Joun Cavacurt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
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July 18, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR ON IRELAND. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


“JOURN ALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ES- 


SAYS relating to IRELAND. 


“The result is a mass of curious in- 
formation, going behind the scenes and 
revealing the inner history of Irish 


By Nassau SEntor. 


read........The work as a whole will 
enable England to understand ireland as 
she has never done before, and will shew 


questions and Irish difficulties with a 
yividness and a depth belonging to no 
other work on Ireland we have ever 


in how much hitherto we have been 
alike legislating, sy mpathising, and de- 
claiming in the dark.” 

Quarterly Review, July. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 

Just published, in Svo. price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
[PRELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
: Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 

London: Lonomaxs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 

BRITISH ARMY in 1868. By Sir Cartes E. 
TREVELYAN, K.C.B. 

‘London: LonaMANs, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
YNWITH, and other POEMS. By Rozerr B. Hott. 
London : | LoneMans, GREEN, | and Co. Paternoster Ro 


On Monday next, the Third Edition, i in Bv0. price 8s. 6d. half-bound, 
HE LAWS of THOUGHT. By Atexanper Robertson. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DR. MURCHISON ON LIVER COMPLAINTS ANQ JAUNDICE. 
On Wednesday next, in post Svo. with 25 Woodcuts, 
LINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, 


JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By Murcuison, M.D. 
&e. Senior Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 


London : LoncMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


INTRODUCTION AND COMPANION EXERCISE-BOOKS TO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Revised Edition, just published, in 12mo. price 2s, 
HE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin Lessons; 


with Model Questions and Exercises. By Brxyamin Haut. Kexnepy, D.D, 
Canon of Ely. New Edition, adapted to the Principles of the Public School Latin 
Primer. 


SUDSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN: 
panion Books by the Editor of the Primer :— 
Pant I. a First Companion to the Primer, price 2s. 6d. 
Part II. a Second Companion to the Primer, price 3s. 6d. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


sanction of the Head Masters of the Public Schools included in Her Majesty's 
Commission. Price 2s, Gd. 


Two Com- 


“The Public School Latin Primer...... we 
have reaso: s tor believing to be the best Latin 
og cond ever produced in this country...... 

have now a Latin grammar eminently 
fitted to #trenzthen alike the young mind as 
well as the memory, by its spreal te the 
refeetive powers ; and such wn influence cuu- 
not juil to invest the dry su! ject of grammar 
with an interest most bencticial to the stue 
dent's prozress, when the inteileet is thus 
Leing grudually exercised in combining and 
collecting a scrics of facts under certuin well- 


apply. The outcry raised against the new 
grammar on the score of ite novel termi- 
hovozy was sophisticul and shallow in the 
extreine, for ail tering are new, and must 
new, tea beginning his Latin grammar; 
aud the only qu stion should be by what 
kind of terms shall we vive him the best and 
truest of the of the lan- 
uae he is attempting tolearn. The Latin 
boldly has attempted this, and 
suc beyond all question in the 
opinwn of all ‘enprcjudiced 


.eiples,e€asy to retain and easy to don Review. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of GRAMMAR, whe an Intro- 
duction to the Public School Latin Primer, price 1s, 6d. 


London: LoxGMANS, Greex, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, tep. 8ve. cluth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


‘THE MINSTER, with some COMMON FLOWERS PICKED 
pit the CLOSE: By 


NEW WORK FOR PRACTICAL ILLUMINATION. 
Royal 4to. cloth, 15s. 
THE ILLUMINATOR. Thirty Original Designs, with Instruc- 
tions for Colouring. By M.J. Bauninoton. 
Faepenicn Wanne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


Now ready, 


ANEW WORK on TREES. By Grorce Barnarv. Con- 


taining Thirty of the principal Trees of Eurape, drawn from Nature, the irdividual 

touch aud distinguishing features of each ‘Tree bin’ rendered with remarkable vigour and 

fidelity, Accompanied by a Goonigtton of the Characteristics, Method of Delineation, aud 
favourite Localities of each ‘Tree 


The Work of 30 Plates in Three Tarts, complete, with Explanatory Text, a 2 ° 
Or handseme!y bound 


sate Farts, 10 und Text...) 
Wixson & Newrox, 38 Rathbone Place; and 
all Bookselers and Artists'-Colourmen. 
W ORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 48s. 


Sold separately, viz.: 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 4 vo's. 16s. 
RECREATIONS OF CIIRISTOPIIER NORTIT. 2 vols. 8s. 
ISLE OF PALMS, CITY OF THE PLAGUE, ond other Poems. 4s. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS UF SCOTTISIL LIFE, —M. LY. NDSAY, &e. 
Critical, Mi ical, and Miscell from “ Biach 
bs. 


WOME AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 4s. 
Ws. Dracnwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
July, was published on WEDNESDAY Last. 
ConTENTS, 

SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 

2. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 

THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. _ 

LYTTON’S CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. 

WELLINGTON’S CORRESPONDENCE, 1819—1825. 

6. THE MODERN RUSSIAN DRAMA. 

7. LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF LEON FAUCHER. 

8. PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 

9. NEW GERMANY. 

10. THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


London: Lonemans and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Back. 
(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLIX., is 


published Tus Bas.” 
Contents 
1. DAVID GARRICK. 
2. INDIAN RAILWAYS, 
3. COLERIDGE AS A POET. 
4. GUNPOWDER. 
6. MARCO POLO AND HIS RECENT EDITORS. 
6. LACE. 
7. pao AND MODERN SCHOOLS OF GEOLOGY, 
8. PROVER 
9. IRELAND ONCE MORE. 


*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the Twenty of THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. CCLXI. 


Joun Monnay, Albemarle Street. 


(THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, No. XXVIII. 
ULY), 2. 6. 


Connecting Links between and By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. Illustrated. 
The Study Chemical Geology. 


Plants by their Pollen-Graing and other elie By G. Gulliver, F.R.8. 
Wo Worms and thelr Hev. W. Houghton, F.L.S. Illustrated. 
views of 
Summary of Progress in every branch cf Science. 
London: Rooratr 192 Piccadilly. 
Now ready (JULY 1868), 4s. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW and JOURNAL of 

the ANTUROPOLOJICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 

Contents: 
NS NTHROPOLOG 

WHAT IS A TEUTUN? 
KNOX ON THE SAXON RACE. 
THE BRAIN OF A NEGRO OF GUINEA. 
IRAN AND TURAN. (Continued.) 
OWEN'S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PITYSIOLOGY. 
WAKE'S CHAPTERS ON MAN, 
ANTIIROPOLOGICAL NEWS, 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON contains: Articles Sir Duncan _Gibb—Mr. Henry Prigg, jua.—Mr. 


London: T«Oanen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CVI. (for AUGUST), 


Witt Contain : 
1, MR. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM ON “THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDI- 
TION.” (Concluded.) 
2. SUGGESTIONS ON PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

3. MR. HELPS’ *REALMAH.” (Continued.) 
4. MR. BALFOUR STEWART AND MR, J. N. LOCKYER ON “THE SUN 
AS A TYPE OF THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE.” (Concluded.) 

5. MR. J. BENNETT'S “THE AUTOGRAPH OF HANDEL’S MESSIAH.” 

MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued.) 
7. MR. J. E. KEBBEL'S “THE QUARRELS OF FRIENDS.” 
8. am, 5. CELTS “SAVED AT LAST:” a Tale of the Ramsgate Life 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


GAINT PAUL 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


S for JULY. Price 1s. 
Contents: 


1, TITE SACRISTAN’S ITOUSENOLD. By the Author of * Mabel's Progress,” 
&e. Chapter 1,—At the Pied Lamb. Chapter 2. — U: and Nephew. 
Chapter 3. —A Lippe-Detmold F. 

2. NOW TO SETTLE THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

3. AVICE. 

4. BALZAC AT TOME. 

5. PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS. Confession the Last—As to Law. 

6. PARLIAMENT AND ARMY REFORM. 

7. WULVES AND WOLF-IHUNTING IN FRANCE. 

8 PRIVATE THEATRICALS—OLD AND NEW, 

% PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISIL MEMBER. By Taotrore. With 
an Illustration. Chapter 31.—Was he Muncst? Chapter 35.—Mr. Monk upon 


Keform. Chapter 36.—Phineas Finn makes 37.—A Rough 
Encounter. 


- London and New York: Vinrve & Co. 


Fep. cloth, 33.; edges, 4s. 


GHAKESPEAREAN GEMS, in French and English Settings. 


On Saturday, July 18, price 6d., No. XVI. of 


| CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal of Art, Literature. 
From the Plays of the Bard of Avon: arranged for the use of Schools and 1 Students s ‘ 4 
trans! Decoration, ae Accomplishments. |Coxrtests: The Scholars, a Chromolit 


London: Wittiam Teoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, 461 pp. crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Also several Papers on the Leeds Exhibition and other Art Subjects. 
Offices, 81 Fleet Street, E.C, 


PRINCIPLES of ORGANIC LIFE: Shewing that the Gases 


are of equal importance with the Solids and Fluids in the Laws which late t 
Progress uf Matter troin the Lowest Inorgunie to the Ifghest Organic Conditions. 


THE SCOTSMAN: 


Published daily, 1d. 
the Leading Scotch Journal. 


leet Street t ned 
London + Roneat Hanvwicke, 192 Piccadilly. ~ or et (next door to * Purch” and the 
(ap straight; zpacour, to make.) By Bapers every 
Tleatnen Assoc. Inst. C.E 
This HE INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND. — HISTORY of the 
Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Debility, and T LINEN and JUTE TRADES in DUNDEE. See THE WEEKLY SCOTSMAN of 
Cnvacnitt & Sox ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. Saturday, July 18, 1868. 


London Office, 84 Fleet Street. 


Just published, Second ay ad with ey ph containing additional Facts and Cases in 
ustration of the N ¢ Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS QUACKERY, By 


of Half a Crown. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS.—Announcements of 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted in the PALL MALL GAZETTE, at a charge 


Derszcron. Reprinted trom the Medical Circular.” 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 
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MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
TRAVEL TALK. 8s. Gd. 
NORTIL GERMANY AND THE RUINE, 10s, 
SOUTIT GERMANY AND THE TYROL. 10s. 
SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. 10s. 


Immediately, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 


PRISON LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. ° 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,65 CORNHILL. 


FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES, 12s. 
CORSICA AND SARDINIA, 4s. 
PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. 
NORTH ITALY AND VENICE, 12s. 
CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. 10s. 
ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 9s, 
SOUTIT ITALY AND NAPLES, 10s. 
SICILY AND PALERMO, 12s. 
PORTUGAL AND LISBON, 9s. 
EGYPT AND ‘HE NILE. 15s. 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE, 24s. 
BOMBAY AND MADRAS, 24s, 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 


SWITZERLAND. 5s. TUE TYROL, 6s. 
ITALY, 6s. NORWAY. 5s. 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


MODERN LONDON. 8s. 6d. 

KENT AND SUSSEX. 10s. 

SURREY, HANTS, AND ISLE OF WIGHT. 10s. 
BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON. 7s. 6d. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 7s. 6d. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 10s. 

GLOUCESTER, IIEREFORD, AND WORCESTER. 6s. 6d. 
NORTH AND SUUTIL WALES. 12s. 

DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, AND NOTTS. 
YORKSHIRE, 12s, 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 9s. 
WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND. 6s. 


SCOTLAND. 9. | IRELAND. 12s. 

CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 
SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS. 2 vols. 24s. 
EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 18s, 
WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 16s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SECOND EDITION—LADY DI BEAUCLERK’S 


SUMMER and WINTER in NORWAY, 


JONN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Just published, imperial 4to. half-bound in morocco, £3 10s. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE | 
ARCHITECTURE: | 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently | 
erected, with a full Descriptive Notice of each Building. ! 


Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illus- 
trated by Plans, Llevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective 
Views and Details. The Buildings are fully described, and in 
nearly every case a statement of the actual Cost is given. I 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. i ial 8vo, beautiful’ tn fared type on toned 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 
By Professor WILHELM LUBKE. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, 
Translator of Grimm's “ Life of Michael Angelo,” &c. 


SMITIT, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNTIILL. 


Now ready, crown 8ve. 4s. 


BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Original and Translated. 
By the late Right Hon, Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart., K.C.B. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNMILL. 


Just published, Fowth Thousand, with Index, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER: 


' Being the Recorded Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ during 


His Ministry on Earth. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD’S 
TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


| re ~ a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable 


the British and Continental ‘Traveller, may be had gratis on 
application, or per post for One Stamp. 


FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS 
Obtained, and Mounted in the usual form. VISES also procured, 
further particulars, including the Forms of Application, Cost of Passport, 
Visés, &c., see STANFORD'S PASSPORT CIRCULAR, which 
will be forwarded, free per post, on application. 
LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 axv 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Publications, and Admiralty Charts. 


| Agent, by eee ead the Sale of the Ordnance Survey and Geological Survey Maps 


Now ready at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 
A New Novel. 


in the book is its grace, its tenderness, its high tone, and the occasional vigour and yividnessof 
| its delineations. It is pleasant to read, and something more than merely pleasant.” 


lorning Star. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


the t, 1 8vo. with about 
800 Wood £4 lds. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 
A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


WIT A SUPPLEMENT, BRINGING TIJE INFORMATION DOWN TO THE 
LATEST TIME. 


Edited by W. G, BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
*,* The SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, cloth, 16s. 


Now ready, 2 large vols. i 


BLACKIE & 8ON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 2d. 


HM ANITY versus BARBARISM in OUR THANKS- 
GIVINGS. By the Rev. Crautes Vovsev, Author of * The Sling and the Stone.” 
London: Tutinanen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


T YRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. By Avex. Kerra 
Juunston, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.2.G.S 
With Index of casy Reference to 9700 Pinces on the Bap. Price, in a Pocket-Case, 7s. 6d.; 
or in Shects, 6s. 

“A her which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of the cou try previously 
published. Tor completeness, accuracy, and finish, it is perfect. Not a turnpike or carriage 

road, or important footpath throuzhout the length and breadth of the land, but hus its repre- 
sentative here in doubte and single black 

The following Mops from KEITH JOINSTON'’S ROYAL ATLAS are published sepa- 
rately, uniformly with the above, in Pocket-Case, with Indexes to each Map, price 4s. 6d. for 
Mays of One Sheet, and 83. for Maps of I'wo Sheets: 


England and W ales two 


South America (Two Sheets). 
United States of North Anxrica (Two 


Shevts). 
— (Two Sheets). 


Ituly Sheets). 
¥ rance 

Tret India sheets). 


Pel: ond the Netherlands, China and Japan, 


pin. Is of Meuiterranean Sea. 
Sweden and Norway, Vulestine. 
4 Biackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
‘Bold by al. Bovkseilers, 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE GAME OF M-P.; 


Or, Government and Opposition. 
A ROUND GAME FOR ANY NUMBER OF PLAYERS. 


This Amazing Novelty will be one of the features at Evening Parties in the 
coming Season. It is one of the cleverest Round Games ever brought out. Very 
simple, very amusing, and very speculative. 


The Cards represent the Cabinet Ministers, the Speaker, Honourable Members 2 
the Government Benches, and Honourable Members on the Opposition Benche 
The Game proceeds by Divisions, it levies T: xcs, and allows “ an Appeal to the 
Country”; with other laughable adaptations of our Constitutional forms. affording 
re of opportunity four Humorous Dialogue co Politics, Parliament, 

and Commons, and Fun at St. Stephen's. 


The Game will be ready for delivery in September. ice 5s. Orders will & 
delivered according to priority of application. By 62 Postage Stamp 


» to the Publishers, it will be sent, post free, as soon as ready. 


STANLEY RIVERS & CO., 8 PALSGRAVE PLACE, STRAND, W.C. 
(Publishers of Scientific Amusements and Pastimes of Society). 


Just published, demy &vo. 8s. 6d. 


HSsTORY of the INQUISITION, in every Country where 
ite Tri) unols hove been established, from the ‘T'weltth Century to the Present Time 
By Wittiam Manus Rute, DD. 
Wesleyan Conference Office, Castle Finsbury ; 


and Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, tep. vo. eto hy, 2s. Gd. 


THEORY of the TREATMENT of DISEASE 


BEN RuYDDING, By Wa. M.v,, Ediu., Senior 
Joun Cuvacuite & Sons, New Burlington Street. 109 
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July 18, 1868.] The Saturday Review. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEw works.| MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


ELEPH ANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman’s BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, 


al 
Narrative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone; with Scenes of Elephant, RECOLLEC r ION S of MY LIF E : Travels 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Henry FAvuLKNER, late 17th in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, South America, 
m4 Lancers. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. &c, By the late Emperor Maximittan. 8 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 
AROUND the KREMLIN; or, Pictures of | of to sme he mr. he wr 


singularly hapoy ex pose ssed by the vlaces 
Pf ” us with the utmost vividness. ‘The lively tone of youthful enjoyment pervading the wor 

Life in Moscow. By G. T. Lowrn, Author of “ The Wanderer in Arabia,” &c. | shother charin « hich the reader can har diy fail ec note ; while The theushtful atid educated 
$vo. with Illustrations, bound, 15s, ss opieks in which incidental subjects are regarded saves the narrative from undue lightness. 
*Mr. Lowth has w'itten a good and pleasint book. He has given us an admirable picture hese volumes not unfrequently remind us of the exquisite letters. from Italy, Spain, and 
of the great city which lics about the Kremlin. Nor does he ¢well on the picturesque only. ye.” 


Port » by the authorof * Vathek.’ Higher praise than this we can hardly giv 
He has an cye fo social matters, and notes with care the changes of thought aud custom which manl, by the aw igher pra ¥ wive 
are likely to affect the future of Russia.""— A thenceum. 


Daily News. 
SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


tIt. By Dr. Dor vols. 24 TIMES: the ~~ of 
About It. By Dr. Do Second and the ‘Taciturn— Cardinal Richelieun— ‘The First English 
“Full of Revolution—William the Third, i 


By J. Van Praer. Edited by 
Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


“Thoroughly honest, this book is the result of evident thought aud e . Van Praet 
Characters of Charles V. and hie wn strike us aa the best, and that of Charles as the bect of 
MILD RED. By GEORGIANA M . CRAIK, Author it is very able indecd.”—Saturday Review. ‘ 

of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” “ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Grorcz Mac- DR. CURTIUS’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
Doxa, LL.D. of “ Fortes,” he. 3 bridge. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. lis. 


“Pro u nent scholarship is a sufficient guarantee for the trustworthiness of 
nd feelings.” —A thencenm. his history, while the skill with which he groups his fuets and his effective mode of narrating 
oreThe noblest work of fiction Mr. MacDonald has yet produced.”—British Quarterly Review, | them combine to render it no less read 


L E W O O D H OU S E 3 1 and becomes and more with the 
ENGLE vols. york 


touive ss and life, but not more than enough. ‘i he tone of the 
qualities wish make If it be want ina translation tread like am original work, Sir. Ward's ia cutitied to 
7 
ring By Lady CHARLES TuyNnE, Author of “ Off the Line,” &c. 3 vols. THE LIVES of the ARCH BISHO PS of CAN 
story is very cleverly managed and naturally worked out.” —A theneeum. TERBURY. By Warrer Farqunar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Vols. VI. and VII. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer CoLuins. ** Dr. Hook has now reached the most interesting part of his story. In point both of matter 
3 [Next week and of style he has been improving ever since he began, and in these volumes we have him 
vols. sudan at his best. He has been gradually con.ing nearer and nearer to the cl ter of an histori 
a we may now say that he has reached it."—Suturday Review. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER the TUDORS. 
° By H. R. Fox Bourse, Author of “ English Merchants,” &c. 2 vols. 
THE EVER-VICT 3] 
ite: ir of Sir Philip Sydney.’ 
A History of Col. Gordon’s Chinese Campaign, and of was ton tie 
Armada, which hes Ween 0 offen related; Is here at and 
in » skilful use wade by Mr. Bourne of the letters and 
By ANDREW WILSON, F.A.S.L. specclics of the chict acterein that heruie combat." 
. "s Policy in China,” and formerly Editor of the “Chinese Mail.” . , 
A NEW EDITION of “THE HEAVENS”: 
8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. 21s, 
This day is published, crown vo. with 2 Maps and numerous Engravings, price 6s. “Tf anything cun make the study of astronomy easy ond cnyaging to ordinery minds, it 
WESTERN CHINA: POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
y Maps Being Notes of a Journey in 1863, to Establish the LOVE 3 Or, Self-Sacrifice> By the Right Hon 
Practicability of a Trade-route between the Lady Hersert oF Lea. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. 
By CLEMENT WILLIAMS, post 8vo, 
reeon fi and First Pol is of entertai it. There is 
power. Some local cheraciers are exceedingly well drawn. The ranting Mc thodist parson 
| great ‘There are others equally out of the common way which strike critic 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGII AND LONDON. by trea 
FLIRTS; or, a Season at Ryde. 
vod ROKE’S WIFE. | FLIRTS and 5 or, y 
Star. “*Roke's Wife* isembued with all the talent that characterized ‘ Little Miss Foirfax.'"" | 
WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 
| “The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 
| ived story, unaffectedly tol’ tional t of 
MR. VERNON. dort unaietely tol ehich, witht erenting amount of 
“ A well-written clever novel, proving the author to possess intellect, taste, and of extreme rarity. In fact, it 
A LOST NAME. By J. Sueripan Le Fanv, 
TT, 3 Author of “ Unele Silas.” 8 
THE BIBLE ATLA SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 
oF 
The story is 20 told as to be interesting The 
To Dnstrate the Geography and Topography of the Old and New | Also, nearly ready, 
ies in the Vestaments, and tho Apocrypha, with Explanatory Notes. < 
ut. Very A e vo pos vo. 
By SAMUEL CLARK, M.A., Vicar of Bredwardine. i ee eenindinn 
embers J RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
eae NAMES in the ENGLISIL BIBLE. : 
astie By GEORGE GROVE, Esq. Now ready, 2s. 6d. 
Honorary Secretary to the Palestine Exploration Fund. H WH AT SHOULD WE DRINK ? An Inquiry sug- 
ers will & ya? Maps in this Atlas contain the Names of all Places mentioned in the Sacred gested by Mr. Beckwith’s “ Practical Notes on Wine.” By Jaugs L. 
age Staal mr Which can be identified with a fair degree of probability. DENMAN. —_—— 
¢ Index, compiled by Mr. G Grove, is intended to contain an exhaustive 
Satement of the of po Geographies! Name in the English version LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Testaments and the Apocrypha, with its in 
, ic N f its site, whether known or only conjectured, In al 
ve The what may be regarded ns curtain ts Ghainguhched from was is uncertain. | NEW HISTORICAL WORK FOR STUDENTS. 
© main purpose of the Notes is to explain tl for assigning their places Large cloth, 6s. 
simple ds of tradition, and to gi hort nts of t 
ry whe in the Geography the Bible. to iustrate THE LAST CENTURY of UN Ive HISTORY: 
resent Moder, woe Views which have been taken in these controversies, a few Classical and a Reference Book containing an Annotated Table o cnronology, sts Oo} 
‘dern Names are inserted in the Maps. Contemporary Sovereigns, a Dictionary of Battles and Sieges, and Biographi- 
.D, F.S.A., of Her Majesty's ce, Author of * icierence 
soctery Fon PROMOTING CNRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, History,” Our Constitution,” The Civil Service Guide” 
adopted 7 GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C., 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, (Ninth Edition), &e. 
48 PICCADILLY, W. 


AND BY TIE BOOKSELLERS, 


_ FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREE1, COVENT GARDEN.: 


unprepared for 


The Saturday Review. 


[July 18, 1868; 


NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIII. (for AUGUST) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 

Monthly. Conducted by Epmunp YarTEs. 1s. 
Contents: 

5. FROM ROME TO NARNI. 

6. SEPARATE. With an Illustration. 

7. ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS, By on 
American, No. 

8. THE HON. AL coR- 
RESPUNDENCE. No. IX. 


\. BREAKING A_ BUTTERFLY 
Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By the 


Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
Chapters With an 

3. ON CONTEMPORARIES, 
No. I.—Mr. Algernon C, Swinburne. 

3. THE TORE TURFITES. 


With an 


9 THE ROCK AIIFAD. By 


House OF CARDS. A Novel. Yates. Book Ill. Chapter 6.—The 
Book If. Chapter 3.—A, ‘Trust dis 
ghar’ aids the — 


JUST READY, A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF “CLARISSA.” 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By S. Ricuarpson. 


Edited by E. S. Dauias, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 3 vols, 


EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION. 

No one who is familiar with “Clarissa” can wonder at Macauloy's admiration of i, ner 
for his account of its i fluence. He knew it almost by hearr. Itis 
finest work of fction every written in uny language, suid Sir James Mackint: He who 
our first novelist in point of time has, in fact, pre duced our first novel in point of rink, 
not only is this opinion the final outcome of English, 1t is also the settlea fuith ot French, 
criticism. The French are our chief rivuls in prose fiction ; and their opinion of “* Clarissa” is 
summed up in the saying of Alfred de is le premier roman du nunde, They 
have nearly, without exception, regarded le, and his er oa 
as one of the greatest marvels of Art. Kousseau declared that nuthing equal to * 
approaching it wus ever written in any language; and on the death of its PF a Diderot 
pronounced his panegyric in terms of the utmost enthusiasm 

T have ventured to offer to Enzlich read. rs a revived edition of the marvellous tale—match- 
less in the range of prose fiction—because, for the honour of our literature, I lament that the 


to noblest of all novels, the most pathetic und the most sublime, should be unread and well-nigh 
unknown among us, and because 1 ag:ee with th Fronch critics in that the prolixity 
ith an advuntuge to there is no serious 

woack. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” 
“NO NAME,” 


THE MOONSTONE. By Corts. 


Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


HENtYy, Special Correspondent of the “ Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo. Fan day. 


THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 


America. By GEORGE Rose, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpubiished Sources. 
By Percy FirzGERaLp. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. 


Justin M‘CartTuy, Author ot Waterdale &c. 1 vol. 12s. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Bync Hatt. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Epasotes the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. 


‘WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ ‘Dacia ea,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 1 


BARR 


A 


MESSRS. JAMES PARKER & CO’S 
LIST, 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON, 
FACSIMILE EDITION OF “THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 


THE FIRST EDITION of the CHRISTIAN 


YEAR. Printed in Facsimile. 2 vols. fep. paper boards, “a 


price 7s. 6d. 
*,* To this nt is a a List containing “ all the variations of 
any’ importance m the Text which the Author made in late 
ions.” 


THE DAILY SERVICES of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND. Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Fifth Thousand, roan, 12%; 
antique calf, red edges, 16s. ; best morocco, 18s, (Ready. 


THE EPISTLES of ST. CYPRIAN, Bishop 


of Carthage and Martyr; with the Council of Carthage on the Baptism t 
Heretics. To which are added the Extant Works of St. Pacian, B 
Barcelona. With Notes and Indices. New Edition, 8vo. 9s. to Subscribes 
(In the Series of the “ Library of the Fathers.”) 


FAITH: a Poem in Four Books. 


Lewis ‘“ Faith is the substance of hoped 
things not seen.”—Heb. xi. 1. Fep. cloth, 3s. 


ESTHER and AHASUERUS: an Identifica. 
tion of the Person so named ; followed by a History of the Thirty-five Yean 
that ended at their Marriage. With Notes and Index to the Two Parts, alp 
an Appendix. By RichanD Epuunp TyrwuiT, M.A., retired India Chaplaip, 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 970, cloth, 24s. (Just published, 


ADDRESSES to the CANDIDATES fo 
ORDINATION on the QUESTIONS in the ORDINATION SERVICE. By 
SAMUEL Lord Bishop of Oxronp, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, and Lord High Almoner to Her Majesty the Queen. Fifth Thousand, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE CATECHIST’S MANUAL. With a 


Introduction by SamvuEL Lord Bishop of Oxrorp. Third Thousand, crom 
8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 


By the Rev. 


Y SERMONS for the HOLY SEASONS of the 


CHURCH—Advent to Trinity. B 
Tenby, and Chaplain to the Pg 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


GrorcE HuntixcTon, M.A., Rectord 
ion. the Ear) of Crawford and 


A MANUAL of PASTORAL VISITATIOY, 


EIKQN BASITAIKH : 


intended for the Use of the Clergy in their Visitation of the Sick and A(tict 
- a Parisi Prirst. Dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the Archbish 
Dablin. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 


the Portraiture of His 


Sacred Majesty King Charles I. in his Solitudes and Sufferings. Fep. 8vo. 
Un the pres. 


“THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE RE} COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Aut of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; 


Lady. By Percy Pussense, Author of “‘ Never Forgotten,” &e. 3 vols. 


(This day. 
WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By A 


Mrs. Macq or, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “Charlotte Burney,” &c. 
3 vols, (Just ready. 


THE LO.T LINK: a Novel. 


Author of ‘ A Golden Heart.” 3 vols. 


By Tom Hoop, | 


(Ready this day. 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY: 


aNovel. By W. H. Russert, LL.D. 3 vols. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: 


[Second Edition this day. 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a Novel. 


Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &c. 3 vols. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By Mrs. 
EDWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vols. (This day, 
JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russet 


5 ety of “ Never for Ever.” 3 vols. 
Hkearan or, the Fortunes of a Free | 


ea By "etatnn of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and | 


LEY 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


the New Novel. 
y Tomas (ire, Pexben Author of "Called to Account,” 


By Epmuyp 


or, the History of a Young 


PORTA LATINA: a Selection from Latin 


Authors, for Translation and Re-Translation ; arranged in a Progresin 
Course, as an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. EDWARD c Lowe, DD. 
Head-Master of Hurstpierpoint School; Editor of Erasmus’ “ Colloquies,” 
&c. Fep. $vo. strongly bound, 3s. (Just ready. 


A NEW SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By the Author of “The Annals of England.” Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


ESSAYS on the IRISH CHURCH. al 


CLERGYMEN OF THE EsTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND. Second and Chey 
Iesue, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


IRISH HISTORY and IRISH CHARACTES 


By GoLpwin SmirH. Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 6d. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES for 


By the Rev. Groncr Monenyy, D.C.L., Fellow of Winchester 
Rector of Brightstone, Isle of Wight. 8vo. [In the 


THE CHURCH and the SCHOOL; or, Pree 


tical Hints on the Management of a Parish. B; the Rev. W. H.B 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, &c. Coown Ove. (Un In ta pres 


'PRAYERS for MARRIED PERSONS, 


Various Sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. Sclected and 
CHARLES WARD, M.A., Rector of Maulden. Second Edition, revised 
enlarged, 16mo, [ln the 


OXFORD, AND 377 | STRAND, ] LONDON: JAS. PARKER & 0 


‘ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; a; end Public by Dawn aol 
No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand. in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 18, 1868. 
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